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FOREWORD 


This volume contains the chief contributions of those who 
took part in the Fourth Congress of Philosophy held at Madras, in 
December, 1928. The success of the Madras meeting is due 
chiefly to the energy and enterprise of the local secretaries. 

Dr. Saroj K. Das and his talented wife Mrs. Tatini Das, M.A. 
are responsible for the editing of this volume and the Congress 
Executive takes this opportunity of offering to them its deepest 
thanks for their labour of love. The University of Calcutta well- 
known for its interest in all progressive academic enterprises 
helped the Congress most substantially in the printing and 
publication of this volume and the Congress is greatly indebted to 
its authorities for their generous assistance. 


S. Radhakrishnan. 


7th September, 1930. 
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OPENTNC A1)I)R1<]SR 


(Hindu PhUoKopini (Did Life^ 
n\ 

His Huihnkss Ra.iaii Sir Rama VAiaiAii, ri.C.T.E. 

(iF.N'ri.KMHN, 

[| <j;iv('s me not a littlo jiloasitiv io have ht'cn ablo to a(*o('{)t 
yom- kind invitatiou and to bo present liere to-day to j)articipale, 
in bo\\('V('r small a nnaisiire, in yonr deliberations; and, before I 
])ass on to tiu' main task wbieb bi-ini's me here to-day, permit me 
to thaid\ yon for tlie liononr you have done me in asking' me to 
open tlie b^nirtli Session of the Indian Rliiloso[)hiea1 (long'i'oss. 
It bas been my rare i^ood fortune to have been able to devote my 
leisure to the study of 1 ndian. I'hilosopby, and my privilcf^e to en- 
eoui-ai^'e, as far as it lay in my power, the study of oiir aneient, 
sacred and pliilosopliical literature. If j^emiine interest in tlie 
study of Hindu llioiif^Iit were in itself a sufficient (pialiiication for 
till' office which you have conferred on me, J should have no mis- 
civin/^s in sta,ndin}.f before you to-day to start the proceed iiiffs of 
\our (’onj>resH; but, zeal, by itself, can hardly accomplish a task 
which necessarily reipiires long and patient research. And, in- 
deed, 1 do not venture to do much more than invite your attention 
to one sjiecial contribution which Indian Philosophy makes to the 
sum-total of the world’.s jihilosophical literature, and indicate one 
line of activity in which you could render very valuable services to 
the jiri'sent geni'ration. By ‘ special contribution ' T mean not so 
much the amount of philosophical literature that India has pro- 
duced — although, even in this respect, no other country has any- 
thing near enough to show — as a special and inherent tendency 
of thought, a unique stand-point, which characterises every school 
of Indian Philosophy, orthodox as well as heterodox. I shall 
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not attenij)t anything' more than tliis in tlu' course of this brief 
Address. 

Foreign students of ITindn culture liav(' Ixien struck by tlie 
extraordinary influence that Eeligion exercises on all sides of our 
national life. (iod is invoked at the heginning of every under- 
taking in life, and every stage in life is, at least in principle, 
dediiiated to the pursuit of some spiritual ideal. ' Our 
critics have tried to trace this featuic' of the Hindu view of 
life to a variety of causes all (tf which may roughly be comprehend- 
ed under the two cati'gories of ‘ priestly rule ’ and superstition. 

I do not for a ni(»mcnt wish to deny that we have our share of these 
encumhrances; nevertheless, T think it will h(' wrong to ascribe to 
the influence of a, jirit'sthood or to superstition the profound reli- 
gious sense which leavened and which still lingers in Hindu reli- 
gious institutions. Long before tlu' rest ol th(' world came to 
realise the spiritual unity of every side of human life, our sages 
had recognised that ridigion is not a thing for special days or 
special occasions, hut a “ reality permeating the whole of life.” 
With our ancients there was no ‘ giving unto (’aesar what is 
Caesar's and unto (iod what is (iod’s.' Even political allegiance 
was r('(piired because of the allegiance we owe to the supreme 
principle of perfection; and the ‘ Sovereign ’ of Hindu political 
tht'ory is not the ‘ Oriental Despot ' of Western imagination, but 
a constitutional ruler at once sanctioned and limited by a code of 
spiritual laws which he could only enforce but not infringe or even 
amend. This marvellous ])henomenon or, at least this glorious 
jiicture cannot he ex|)lained in terms of jiriestcraft or superstition. 
It is to be traced to the Hindu .view of life which is something 
uni(|ue in the history of civilisation. 

In the course of his Address to the First Session of your 
Congress Lord Lytton incidentally refers to the point, on which I 
.<^ivish to dwell at some length to-day, when he says, ‘‘ In the West 
which delights in definition, philosophy has been a study, in the 
East wliich loves iniinity, it is a practice. ’ This characteristic 
feature of Indian thought deejily stamjis all the different schools 
•of philosophy in India, and from the very outset it helped to set 

rest most of the petty party quarrels which have marred the 
history and retarded the growth of philosophy in other countries. 
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1 may perhaps best cx])lain tliis point by tlie liel)) of a contrast with 
wbicli we are all familiar. In the West, the struggle between 
Religion on the one band, and Pbilosopby and Science on the 
other, is, at least, as old as Socrates, and the conflict seems not 
completely resolved even to this day. Attempts at reconciliation 
bave'g[('nerally endcal in r('nd('ring Religion an em])ty shibboleth, 
or. Science an (extravagant lad. From the brst the possibility of a 
recojiciliation was precluded by the com]Ketitive nature of these 
rival disciplines. Oiir ancestors, on the othei' band, luwer s('('ms 
to have thought of even the possibility of siicb a coufli(!t. With 
them the distiiuetioTi was not between Rc'ligion ajid Philosophy, 
but, between a higher and a lower kind of knowledge; and even 
here the distinction h'd to no conflict , Ikecausi* it was based upon 
a rational foundation. The princi])le of distinction was simple; 
it was not unlike the distinction we all mak(' Ix'twcH'u the mind 
of a child and that of the adult, (lod, or, if any one ])refers it,’ 
Reality s})eaks diflercmtly to difha-ent minds in accoidance with 
their j)owei’ of comprehension : 

irirfa^ ai 

fiwfa araqpft »” 

Hindu tradition draws no liiH* of distinction between what 
we to-day understand by the two terms ‘ T’hilosophy ’ and ‘ Reli- 
gion.’ It was not because the ancients failed to discriminate be- 
twei'n things which are really dilferent, but because th(\Y refused 
to brc'ak up a spiritual pnua'ss which is oiu' at bottom. Indian 
))hilosophy certainly is aware that all knowh'dge is not of the same 
quality or possessed of the same value from the stand-j)oint of man’s 
sjhritual vocation. The Upanisads are never weary, of distin- 
guishing betw(?en the ‘ higher ' and the ‘ lower ’ kinds of kjiow- 
l(Hig('; but these do not affect the unity of the aims of Philosophy 
and Religion. Indeed, even in their gen(*sis Philosophy 
and Religion are not different. It is a common belied that {)hilo- 
sophic sp('culation is the jtroduct of leisure and as such the spixual 
j)osse.ssion of a privih’ged few, whereas Religion is the comnton 
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lieritfige oC all. Wiiatovor ('lonioiit of triitli tlicre may be in tins 
distinction, it seems to me that it cannot be radical. All of us 
are not pbilosojdiers; but, iirc we all e(}ually religious? No man 
is utterly destitute of some philosophy however unconscious be 
may be of it for the most j)}vrt of bis life. 

It seems to tiie that both Pbiloso})by and Religion generally 
are the outcome of the ])erceived stress and strain, the trials and 
suffering M'bicb human life even normally involves. No mind 
which is not alive to the contradictions and conflicts (mgendered 
by our life here ])ossesses the proper apparatus, the appro])riate 
})ers))ective for both pbilosopliic speculation and religious feeling. 
It is in some terrible ci isis in life that we come to realise the deeper 
meaning of existenct'; and there is genuini' j)sycbological justifi- 
cation for the procedure adopted by the autboi' of the Mababbarata 
when b(' places the expounding of tlui Gi'cta on tb(> battlefield of 
Kuruksbetra. Some critics have tbouglil it altogether artilicial 
and farfetclied on the part of Vyasa to have represented Arjuna as 
coming to a sudden consciousness of the guilt underlying war, the 
futility of earthly power, and the utter vanity of all human aspira- 
tions. On the other band, it appears to me that, given a reflec- 
tive mind alive to the sorrows and suffering that cloud even the 
brightest of human carei'rs, nothing is mori' probable or more 
nalural than this searching (piestioning of the whole motive of 
human ambition. Psychologists assure us that such crises in 
life generally constitute the point of “ conversions,” of total 
reversals of character: and T fail to see ho\\' we could say that they 
are not jirovocative of philosophic speculation or religious fervour. 

However that may biy no one at all conversant with Indian 
Philosophy will ipiestion that it is the problem of ‘ Samsara 
that is the central theme at onci* of Hindu Philosophy and Hindu 
Religion. Whether the particular Darsana purports to inquire 
into the nature of Dharrna or into tlie nature of Brahman, or into 
ainything else for the matter of that, the philosophic, motive is the 
same, namely, to reach the root of the miserable, self-contradic- 
tory, illusory tangle of life Avhich we call Samsara — a motive 
which is also the main force behind all religions. Hence, in 
India, the object of both Religion atul Philosophy has always been 
i<J&ntical; and, however much this object might have come to be 
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perwoiiificcl, or liuiiiaiiised, or cvon (logradod to meet tho oxigcMick's 
of common comj)relienKion or popular dcvotioji; or, hovvcvt'r colonr- 
loss and abstract it miglit have bccMi rendc’red in order to satisfy 
tlu; intellectual demands of an exacting logic; a conflict l)et\A'een 
leligion and f)lnlosopliy was from the very outset rendered impos- 
sible by the unity of their aims and the identity of their motives. 

And this harmonious fusion of })hilosophy and religion in 
the s(‘rvice of tlu' spiritual interests of man is what 1 call the 
special contribution which India makes to the philosophicaWore 
of mankind. It is a gift which, no doubt, only the spiritually 
qnalitied can rec(MV(' with advantage; for, indeed, this very excel- 
lence has b(‘en set down as a special failing by some Western 
Orientalists. Oolonel -Tacob, for instance, in bis Preface to his 
('dition of the ‘ Vedantasara,' observes, “The Vedanta Philosophy, 
of which this volume is an outline, is su])posed to be the finest out- 
come of Indian thought; yet, it abolishes Ood, as an unreality, 
and substitutes an impersonal It with no consciousness, whilst its 
highest notion of bliss is the annihilation of personality ! Yet, if 
any men could, by searching, find out the living and true God, they 
would assuredly have succei'ded. Is it not clear, then, that flod 
must give us a revelation of Himself, or we shall never know him? 
And I really think that any really earnest and candid mind will 
see that the Hible is just the revelation we need; etc." Without 
in the least implying the slightest disrespect for the Pibk*, or under- 
rating the services rendered by (’olonel Jacol) and other Western 
Orientalists, 1 may be permitted to observe that our foreign 
friends have, with sonu' notable exce])tions, failed to grasp the 
significance of the highest flights of Indian thought. What our 
ancients sought — as will be amply evident from a perusal of the 
IJ])anishads — was not an Omniscient, Omnipotent, All-merciful 
‘ Heavenly Father ' w ho is just suflicient to cpiiet our emotions, 
allay our agonies, and liold out the promise of a Heaven, but a 
solution of the world-jiroblem in all its complexity. It is a ^eat 
error to supposi' that the highest notion of a Personal Deity w’as 
unknow-n to (he ancient sages of India. Vlany of the .schools of 
Indian Philosophy were distinctly theistic. It would be a waste, 
of your time if I wiav to parade before you passages from the Geeta, 
and Puranas, and the popular Stotras — passage's of rare ('xcellence 
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and profound piety, unsurpassed by the sacred literature of any 
other country. The common notion of a personal God — ^the Gal 
of the ordinary ethical religions — is superseded by the Idea of a 
superpersonal Divine Principle of which all of us are embodi- 
ments. The Hindu moral order is not a monarchy, but, a spiri- 
tual democracy of souls whose numerical distinctness is no doubt 
phenomenal and will ultimately be transcended in a higher Unity 
• — in the absolute unity of God and man. If such a conception is 
unsatisfactory, as Colonel Jacob evidently seems to think, T con- 
fess I can find nothing more satisfying to our rational nature. 

I should like to point out in this connection that Hindu Philo- 
sophy does not andve at this notion of Clod as the result of a process 
of mere intellectual reasoning; it rc.aches this conclusion iis the 
result of reasoning enlightened by intuitiv(' perception — as the 
result of a revelation which, however, is within the reach of all. 
God reveals Himself in different ways, and to each man the revela- 
tion must come in his own way and according to the measure of 
his own inner light. No one can be sjiiritually uplifted or saved 
by the agency of intermediaries. This is a truth on which Indian 
Philosophy lays special stress. The revelation of (lod in each 
soul is partly a self-revelation, the revelation of the Divinity of 
Atman, and the idenl;ity of God and the soul If science has done 
one thing more than another, it is to shake our faith in the finality 
of solutions invented by human ingenuity; and, we shall be untrue 
to our light if we fail to re-think for ourselves what has l>een 
thought out even by better minds. In every age, nay, with every 
soul, there is the need for a fresh realisation of even the eternal 
truths of religion and philosophy; and no authority, philosophical 
or religious, can absolve you from this responsibility to live for 
yourself the truths you have been taught. “ To see God is t(> 
see as God sees,” and this necessarily involves individual effort 
aided by the Avealth of wisdom to which we are all alike legitimate 
heirs. The path is indeed difficult — difficult even to ascertain; 
but we are not altogether without some measure of guidance for 
where every other light fails, there is still at least the example 
■of others who were themselves enlightened. 
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Closely allied to this notion of the divinity of man is the 
Hiii'lu doctrine of Molifiha w'hich is not, on the one hand, the 
mere ‘ annihilation of personality,’ not on the other the emigra- 
tion to a better world. Moksha is a process of ‘ enlightenment ’ 
here and now, arrived at as the result of a conscientious and 
balanced life. It is in this connection that the Hindu doctrine 
of DJiarma comes in. Kvery stage or estate in life has its ap- 
propriate cycle of duties to perform; and, it is only by the faithful 
performance of the duties of each station that a man can (pialify 
hims(‘lf for the enlightenment which is the foundation of libera- 
tion. We have often been charged with advocating a life of empty 
renunciation, of all indifference to earthly duties. This is the 
result of mere misunderstanding. Tlie teaching of Hindu Philo- 
sophy — of even popular philosophy — is unequivocal. No doubt, 

Sriiti says ft' but JfioiKi itself cannot 

be oi>taincd by a premature renouncing of the world with all its 
claims on you unfullilled. The meaning of Karina-yofjn is the 
consecration of life to th(' service of Clod and man; and he who 
tries to be a Sannyaxin without performing his earthly duties builds 
witliout foundation. The Hindu ideal of renunciation is not 
negative, but positive. It demands the complete and faithful 
fullilment of one's duties before one can Ix' tit for Jnam and 
Moksha. 

Dharmu widens the bounds of selfhood, enables man to tran- 
scend the limits of his owji finitude, and gradually tends to the 
jiractical identilication of the self with the world. This is a 
spiritual process in which every available help is to be sought out 
and enlisted in the shape of action i)v forbearance. Hindu Philo- 
sophy is really indifferent as to the means you employ towards 
this end, and it recommends the Yoga system simply as one sure 
means towards the desired result. Devotion (Bhakti) is ecpially 
a help, and is not to be neglected by the man who cares for the 
welfare of his soul. Even the state of renunciation is a means : 
it is the appropriate environment in which one can peacefully de- 
vote oneself to the highest spiritual needs. The external trap- 
pings of the ascetic have no special charm, and have little to dd 
w'ith Moksha. Indeed, to the man who has completely mastered 
the unruly passions and gained complete detachment from the 
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objects of sense there is no need for further spiritual exercises, and 
he need not wait till deatli for Moksha. The true ascetic, there- 
fore, lias no need for liorse-hair or mortification of the flesh. He 
liBi'. fulfilled all tlie duties he owed the Avorld, and in and through 
this ])rocesK of conscientious living transcended his narrow .self. 
Karina has no further meaning for him. He lias left behind the 
sphere of Karma altogether, for 

\gain our foreign critics have misunderstood the meaning of 
the doctrine of Konna. 'Phis doctrine, as you all know, has none 
of the horrible consequences with which our friends seem to invest 
it. Indeed, it boldly gets rid of the notion of an eternal hell, 
and substitutes for it a principle of sjiiritual development which 
in ordinary life, ive acci'pl and welcome as the ideal of earthly 
justice. And, as we already observi'd the Ivarinic cycle does not 
possess the iiu'rtia with which Science endows matter. It lies 
witliin the power of every man to transcend she sjihere of Karma 
and obtain liberation. MdkxJia means just this transcendence of 
the ‘ Sanrsfiric cycle,’ a.nd not the segregation of the soul in a 
specially localised Heaven. 

If such a philosopliy does not olhr man the stnuigth of spirit 
whk'h he needs in times of trial and jierplexity, I know not what 
docs. And, jierhaps, I have dwelt too long on this side of Hindu 
Philosophy, on the consolations it offers. ’Po one at my time 
of lile tliis is the aspect of pbilosojihy which apjieals most strongly. 
And, indeed, even if fihilosophy has nothing (dse to offer, it will 
still be the most valuable part of our culturi', onr most precious 
possession, in that it comes to conserve and strengthen the hojies 
and aspirations on which social and individual well-being de- 
pends. 

And H is for you, gentlemen, to establish on a broader and more 
popular foundation the convictions which constitute' the body of 
Hindu philosophical teaching, clothe them in modern garb, and 
place them within the reach of all. The fellowship of learning 
is the most cosmopolitan bond and it does “ make the whole world 
kin ” in a way in which no other institution does or can. Yet, 
your task must, at least in re8|Kict of details, differ from that of 
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similar conferencos in otlier parts of the world And, I earnestly 
hope and fervently jiray that your Congress may continue to pros- 
per, carrying to the remotest corners of the country tlie light which 
v^'e all alike need in times of trial and dcspondenc> , strengiluming 
in every loyal heart the faith in the divinity of man, the unreality 
of evil and suffering, and in the ciu’tainty of liberation for all who 
will earnestly work for it. 

Permit me now, gentlemen, to <-l()He this brief Address, and to 
open the Fourth Session of your Congi ess. 


3 




PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


RY 

Princtpai- a. B. Dhrfva, M.A., LL.B., 
Pro-Vice-ChnnceJlor, Benares Hindu University. 

WTT. h” iT. »T>. 

1 am the spiritual lort! aTnoii}; lores: 1 am the discourse of the 
seeker of the Truth among those who discourse.” — Bh. (IJta, 


RrOTHKR DkLKOATKS, IjADlliS AND (iRNTI.RMRN, 

At the last Annual meeting of tlu' British Institute of Philo- 
sophical Studies, Sir Martin Ponway, rising to second the vote of 
thanks to the President said : 

In venturing to address this audicuice to-day I am giving 
a greatei’ exani))le of eourag('— ))erliaj)s I should say anxiety — 
than I have ever done in my lift*, for I have not the faintest claim 
to nnmbei' myself amongst the Philoso])hers. But it has been my 
habit in life, when I was asked to do anything, to try to do it, 
and I am this afternoon on that footing just to fulfil as far as I 
can the demand made upon mo.” Although I have not been 
guilty of weaving a metaphysical cobweb myself, I confess I have 
felt interested in following the threads of some of the cobwebs of 
the world’s great spiders, and still more in that greatest Spider 
Himself, Who has projected this world, and so far, in. this minor 
sense, I cannot disown the label of a ‘ Philosopher ’ altogether. 
But I am sure I am not erring on the side of self-depreciation when 
I say that the mantle which you have thrown upon me could have 
more appropriately fallen upon some other shoulders. And yet, 

I am lu^re before you at your bidding because, to use the words of' 
Sir Martin once more, ‘‘ it has' been my habit in life, wben I was 
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asked to do anything, to try to do it, and fulfil as far as I can the- 
demand made upon me.” 

1 cannot begin my address ^witho\it a word of sorrow for the 
death of Viscount Haldane, who whatever else he was or was not, 
was certainly first and foremost a philosopher of powerful intellect, 
who besides endeavouring to investigate and map out a pathway 
to Reality perceived the potentialities of Einstein’s theory of 
Relativity and applied it to various problems of Philosophy Muth a 
breadth of vision all his own. Only recently his eagle eyes had 
turned towards the East, and he had begun to feel : 

‘‘ Like sorno watchci- of the skies 
When a now plnnoi, swims into his kon. ” 

But alas, before he could survey the new world in detail, he ])assed 
away, to the deepest grief of all tho.se who feel interested in the 
future of Indian Philosoj)hy. May his soul I’e.st in peace ! 

Ordinarily, a President would be expected to review generally, 
witliout entering into minute details, the activities of the year in 
his subject, and to indicate their general tendency and significance, 
so as to keep his comrades wide awake to tin* probkans of the 
day. But in the subject of Philosophy this task is rendered 
difficult by a number of causes. In the first place, in Philoso- 
phy every year is not marked by out-standing discoveries of truth, 
while indication of general tendencies is atbuided with difficulties 
which are peculiar to this subj(K‘t. Fichte M'as not altogether 
wrong M'hen he said that ‘‘ the kind of Philosophy that a man 
chooses depends upon the kind of man he is;” and, as observed 
by Professor Muirliead, ‘‘ Of the general trend of philosophy in 
our time each writer would ))robably give a different account and 
most would experience a certain satisfaction in discovering that 
it was in the direction of the establishment of his own particular 
views. ’ ’ Yet, inspite of these difficulties, one need not be chary 
about forming or expressing his views on the philosophy of his 
day , even though it may be impossible to eliminate the personal 
factor. For, in the march of philosophy, knowdedge grows from 
more to more, in which every thought matters, no thought is 
perfect tiuth, and what Shelley said of Poetry is true of Philo- 
sophy that ‘‘it is not an unrelated collection of separate inventions, 
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but a vision of the eternal which all poets ” — and we may add 
philosophers — “ like the co-operating thoughts of one great mind, 
have built up since the beginning of Ihe world.” Among ‘ the co- 
operating thoughts ’ of tin’s great Mind, the humblest of human 
thoughts has a place, and this is my apology for attempting a 
short notice of the main tendencies of contemporary philosophical 
thought. Owing to obvious limitations of time and sj)a.ce, 1 
cannot undertake to review' all the prominent figures of the age, 
nor a single one of them comjdetely or even adequately. T shall 
have to select just a few influential writers by way of illustrating 
those tendencies and offer my remarks as T pass on. Moreover, 
mucl! as T wish that it were possible to notice the tendencies in all 
the branehes into which the work of our Congress is divided, 
I recognise that your time is too valuable to be used u]) in a 
preliminary discourse which, after all, is bound to be a cursory 
aeroplane eye- view . 

I 

The first thing that strikes an observer as he casts his eye 
upon the philosojihy of the new century is the growing share which 
Science is taking in the problems of Philosophy. To understand 
the full significance of this attitude, we have to trace the path — 
which we can do here only very briefly — through which the human 
mind has travelled in the matter of this eternal question. As is 
well-known, with the ancient (Irecks Philosophy was the only 
science, from which special sciences gradually emerged. Later, 

“ Away, hauat not thou rne 
Thou vain Philosophy, 

Little hast thou bestead 
Save to perplex the head.” 

— these lines in Milton’s Comm express the attitude • of 
the average Christian towards Philosophy; and yet to the great 
glory and benefit both of the Christian religion and Greek pfulo- 
sopJiy, Pauline Christianity in its beginning as well as further 
development was philosophy brought to bear upon religion, so that 
Bean Inge is to-day perfectly justified in speaking' of “ Platonic 
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tradition in English religious thought.” Paradoxical as it may 
appear, Bacon, the father of English empirical philosophy, was 
hardly a philosopher himself, and took little interest in what we 
now understand by Philosophy. However, with the practical 
common sense characteristic of the Englishman, he separated the 
provinces of Reason and Paitli, Science and Religion. In the 
next two centuries Science was too much absorbed in its own acti- 
vities to think of its relationship with Philosophy, and the latter 
went on in its own even tenoiir of speculation, unaware of the 
clouds of conflict that were gatherijig on the horizon. When 
Science aAvoke to its own potentialities and became self-conscious, 
it invaded the domain of Philosophy and snatched the reins of 
government from its hands, leaving little or nothing for Philoso- 
phy, its old master and latterly its neighbour. fn tbe meantime 
Kant, with a sense of justice unsurpassed in the history of thought- 
vindicated the claim of Philosophy to settle not only its owm 
boundaries but also those of Science'. But his ('iTort.s to establish 
a perpetual peace betAveen the tAvo warring forces ('ventually failed, 
and in the latter half of tiu' nineh'enth century we witness a 
furious battle raging In'tween Philosophy and Science, in Avhich 
victory lies Avith Science in the earlier and with Philosophy in the 
latter part. The crude Materialism and Atheism of the eigbh'entb 
century were rej)laced by Naturalism and Agnosticism in the nine- 
teenth. It is well-knoAvn Iioav Darwin's sciemte, though strictly 
speaking biological, trenched upon the problems of Philosophy 
very seriously. For, tracing the descent of man from loAver life, 
and showing that he Avas only a link in the long chain of Evolu- 
tion, governed by the laws of natural selection and survival of the 
fittest, Darwin’s theory gave rise to doubts about the spiritual 
nature of Man, and dealt almost a death-bloAv to the design argu- 
ment for the existence of God as then understood. The popula- 
rity of the new theory in the early years of the second half of the 
nineteenth century created a serious menace to Philosophy, which 
foAyid two of its fundamental doctrines, the spiritual nature of 
Man and the existence of God, thus challenged. Luckily for 
the cause of Philosophy Green stemmed fhe tide of Naturalism. 
However much one may criticise the Neo-Hegelianism of Green 
and bis folloAvers, Philosophy owes an incalculable debt of gratitude 
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to this great school of British Idealism. Just as the mechanical 
concept of the eighteenth century was superseded by the biological 
concept of the third (piarter of the nineteenth century, so was the 
biological replaced by the spiritual concept of the fourth. Thus, 
matter, life and spirit arc the three ruling ideas which mark suc- 
cessive stages in the history of pliilosophical thought in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Europe, more especially in 
Prance and Britain. During the period of the eclipse which over- 
took Philosophy in the third (juarter of the last century 
what reigned su]:)reme was General Science, or the Logic 
of Sciience, oj' a liiei’ai'chical classification of the particular 
sciences, ajul it was peremptorily advised ‘ not to speculate on 
origins and final ends, hut to accept the actual and reduce all dis- 
ordered and chaotic life and knowledge to oiderly arrangement.’ 
As Comte maintained, the age of Theology had bc(m followed by 
that of Meta])hysics, and now the age of Metaphysics was to be 
su[)erseded by that of Science. 


II 

But all this has changed. TIk' old problems of Philosophy 
which divided thinkers into realists and idealists, theists, atheists, 
free-will ists and determinists have come to new life, in this age, 
with just this difference that Philosophy and Science are not re- 
garded as watertight compartments, but are permitted to influence 
each other as parts of one organic whole of knowledge. Thus 
among the eminent philosophers, or those who work in the field of 
Phi[oso])hy at the present day — such as Bogson, Alexander, and 
Russell, to mention only a few prominent names — have used their 
knowledge of Science for investigating the problems of Philosophy. 
‘ Philosophy,' says Alexander, ‘ may be described as the experi- 
mental or empirical study of the non-empirical,’ ‘ its spirit is 
one with the spirit of Science,’ ‘ the two differing not so much in 
their method as in the nature of the subjects with which they 
deal , ’ 

While the use of the empirical method of Science in the 
domain of Philosophy h%s given it a strong Realistic turn as against 
the Idealism of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
theory of Relativity, which is the most revolutionary discovery of 
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the preseiit-day science, hds played havoc with our ijoininon-sehsd 
ideals of Space and Time, and has thereby breathed new life into 
the schools of Idealism. Still, as was to be expected, the pre- 
ponderance of the influence which Science has exercised on Philo* 
sophy must be jjronounced to be in the direction of Realism. How 
far the neA\' Realists are consistent in their position or have drawm 
right conclusions from their premises is, however, a different ques- 
tion. At least the lines of demarcation between Realism and 
Idealism at the present day have become very indistinct. The 
new Realism is far different from the old Naturalism which was 
inaugurated by Darwin’s theory of Evohition. For example, in 
the Realism of Alexander, minds })ossess reality no less and no 
more than that which belungs to other ‘ things.’ “ Minds,” in 
this view, in the words of Alexander, ” are but the more gifted 
members known to us in a deniociacy of things. In respect of 
being or reality all existimces are on ecpial footing. They vary 
in eminence; as in a doua»ciacy where talent has an o])en career 
the most gifted rise to infliumce and authority.” This view, 
however, is not toto cwhi opposed to the Idealism of Green, Bradley 
and Rosan(|uet, which it endeavours to supersede. In the in- 
separability of mind and things which this particular form of 
Idealism stands for, mind is not the, individual mind of you and 
me, but the Universal Mind, that is the mind of God, or mind as 
such. To give a parallel from Indian Philoso])hy, the mind in 
which things live, move and Jiave their being is Para )iiaf man and 
not Jivrdman, not the self but the Self.* Realism, however, 
goes further : it admits that nothing can be Icnotcn without a 
mind, but this does not mean, it argues, that nothing can exist 
except in relation to mind. ‘‘ A table cannot be an object to my 
mind unless there is a mind to which it is an object. It cannot 
be known without a mind to know. But how much does it owe 
to that mind? Merely, that it is known, but neither its (lualities 
nof its existence.” ‘I wonder how this statement of Alexander’s 
with respect to the independent objective reality of qualities he 
would reconcile with the modern doctrine of Relativity as regards 
what are called ‘‘ primary qualities.” Sloreover, in regard to 


^ Vide BrAhrtia Sutras, 'W, 19, with Sankara’s coiuinentary. 
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the existence of the external world Alexander’s argument fails to 
meet the thesis of the Idealistic school, which is not that the so- 
called (^xternal reality owes its existence to mind, but that it is in 
mind and is a part of its activity. That a part is in the whole, 
does not mean that it is caused by the whole. According to 
Alexander, mind has a neural basis. In place of the old doctrines 
of parallelism and interaction of mind and matter he substitutes 
one of continuity amounting to identity. “ All psychoses," he 
says “ are neuroses.’’ They im])ly, however, the emergence of 
a new featui’e which he explains as a case of ‘ emergent (‘volution.’ 
(f do not know how far this doctrine of “ ('mergent evolution ’’ 
can escape the horns of i^ankara’s anireocanhiiilovinUi or save itself 
without the help of the aneliritita-siiridradu of the all-merciful, 
-laina.) His statement that a process with the distinctive (|ualitv of 
mind or consciousness in ‘ in the same place and time with a neural 
process ’ is a bit of dogmatic philosophy in which the pr(d)lem of 
bridging the gulf between (auisciousness and physiological process 
IS evidently shirked. Etpially unsatisfactory is his acrauint of the 
cognitive relation which hi' understands as a case of ‘ compr(‘sence 
or ‘ togetherness ’ of a higher finite and lower finite, th(‘ mind and 
its object. To 1‘educe the relation of the subject and the object, 
which is the whole problem of epistemology to the ‘ compresence 
of co-ordinates, as in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system of Indian Philo- 
sophy is to miss the singularity of the cognitive relation in which 
the object is not cognized as co-ordinate with th(' subject but as 
antithetic to it. Morevi'r, he speaks of the minds as ‘ enjoying 
itself, yet ‘ contemplating ’ its object. This distinction betwt'eu 
‘ (‘njoyment ’ and ‘ contc'iiiplation ’ is in truth grounded upon 
the familiar distinction between self-consciousness and othcw-con- 
sciousness — and it opens the door to idealism by placing mind in a 
unique position as against its objects. I think if the world of 
thought is to be made safe for Realism, as its advocates desire to 
do, all trace of distinction between snbjecif and object should be 
destroyed, and reality should be conceived simply as a congeries of 
objects or things — a sub-human feat which the human mind can 
never perform. To 'some Alexander’s identification of psychosis 

and neurosis might seem to border on materialism, but he himself 
would protest against this interpretation on the ground that in his 
3 
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View both mind and matter are evolntes of space-time, being 
‘ complexes of motion differentiated within the one all-containing 
and all-encompassing system of motion.’ These empirical things 
or existents or groupings of events or point-instants as they are 
called, Alexander pictures as ‘ whirl-pools ’ within the ocean of 
Bpace-Time, ‘ crystals ’ Avhich cannot be separated from but re- 
main swimming in ‘ the ocean of Space-Time.’ Here is, surely, 
an alluring picture for a Vedfuitist to contemplate. I say alluring, 
because there is this vital difference between his view and 
Alexander’s, that while according to Vedanta Brahman bifurcates 
into hhokir and hhogya, really or apparently, or hhokfr makes its 
own hlio<i!/a, in Alexander’s system the evolution takes place along 
a single line in which bhoyiia precedes the hhohtr. Mind, accord- 
ing to Alexander, is an eniergcmt from life, as life is an emergent 
from a lo^er physico-chemical level of existence. What saves 
tliis view from being ranked as crude materialism is the use of the 
word ‘ emergent ’ which only hides its real character. 

Alexander says : “ Out of certain physiological conditions 
nature has framed a new <piality of mind which is therefore not 
itself physiological though it lives and moves and has its being in 

physiological conditions mind is thus .at once new and old.” 

‘‘ Out of three sounds,” like Browning’s musician, ” Nature 
frames not a fourth sound but a star.” At the same time, says 
Alexander, mind is through its physiological character continuous 
with the neural processes, and yet not an epiphenomenon of the 
neural process, not ” a kind of aura which surrounds that process 
but plays no effective part of its own.” But he admits at the 
same time that tlu're is no evidence to show that the particular 
neural process would possess its specific neural character if it were 
not also mental. This last is an imj)ortant statement which if 
worked out to its logical conclusion should prove fatal to material- 
ism. Moreover, the argument based on physiological conditions 
of mental activity fafls to distinguish between cause and condi- 
tions of manifestation. 


m 

Another thinker of the present day who illustrates the in- 
fluemce of Science on Philosophy is Bertrand Bussell. Unlike 
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Alexander, a veteran metaphysician, Kussell is a neophyte in the 
temple of Philosophy, having wandered into it from his original 
home of Mathematics and Physics. His adventure, however, has 
proved a gain to his new subject to which he has contributed much 
penetrating and scientific thought, though part of it seems to be 
still in the making, and a great deal misses the essential problems 
of Philosophy. I have called Bertrand Russell a neophyte in the 
temple of Philosophy, but I think T must hasten to correct the 
metaphor and say that this ‘ conscientious objector ’ during the 
last Great War is an imperialist of Science who is longing to con- 
quer and annex his neighboui’s territory. Thus in his latest book 
he writes : “ all traditional philosophers have to be discarded and 
we have to start afresh with as little a respect as possible for the sys- 
tems of the past. Gur age has penetrated more deeply into the 
nature of things than any earlier age, and it would be a false 
modesty to overestimate what can still be learned from the metaphy- 
sicians of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” 

The logical consequence of this advice w^onld be that w'e should 
amalgamate ourselves some day — the sooner the better — wdth the 
body which is shortly to hold its next session in this city. But 
1 do not think the situation is quite so hopeless. In my humble 
opinion, the waves of Science — as they have done frequently in 
the past, so do they now— dash themselves against the rocks of 
Metaphysics and retire; they do not so much as even cover them 
as those other waves do the sands on your beautiful Beach. 

Recently Science has influenced Philosophy in two mutually 
contradictory directions ; w'hile in the earlier years it led to dis- 
content with Idealism, of late it has contributed largely — though 
unconsciously — towards resuscitating its old adversary. ” To say 
that you see a star when you see the light that has come from it 
is,” says Russell, ‘‘ no more correct than to say that you see New- 
Zealand when you see a New-Zealander in^ London. Your per- 
ception w^hen (as you say) you see a star is causally connected, in 
the first instance, with what happens in the brain, the optic nerve, 
and the eye, then with the light-wave which, according to Physics, 
can be traced back to the star as its source. Your sensation will 
be closely similar if the light comes from a lamp at the top of a 
mast. The physical space in which you believe the ” real ” star 
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to b( is an elaborate inference; what is given is tbe private space in 
Avbich tile sj)eek of light you see is situated. This illustrates what 
I mean by saying that wliat you sec*, is not ‘ out there ’ in the 
sense of Physics.” Now add to this scientific fact the truths re- 
vealed by the principle of Relativity which has abolished one cos- 
mic time and one persistent space, and has laid stress on the sub- 
jective conditions of the observer’s mind as a factor in perception, 
and the ruin of the conunonsense faith in Realism would seem to 
be com[)lete. Consequently, the so-called new Realism may, in 
truth, be calh'd Scientific Ideali.sjii to d.istinguisli it from 
Kant’s Critical Idealism and Hegel’s Absolute Idealism; or to take 
it at its word, it may be characterised as Sensationalism, which is 
only ‘ half-brother ’ to Idealism. 

Let us cast a glanc(' on Russell’s theory of Reality and his 
theory of Perception, and see how far this characterization is — 
justified. ‘‘ Everything in the world,” says Russell in his latest 
book, ” is composed of (wents.” An ‘‘ event ” he understands, 
in view of the theory of Relativity, as something occupying a small 
finite amount of Spac('-Tim('. The word ” event ” has been in- 
tended to suggest that there is no such thing as matter in the sense 
of substance, or that ultimate and indivisibl(> form of it whicJi the 
old jdiysicists and chemists called an ” atom.” Math'r and 
motion, the ultimate realities of the bygone age, are ‘‘ logical 
constructions ” using events as their mahu'ial. The* true idti- 
mate reality, therefon', is not material, neither is it mental. Adoj)- 
ting a suggi'stion of Dr. Sheffer Russell (avlls his theory ‘‘ neutral 
monism,” — monism in the sense that it regards the world as com- 
posed of only one kind of stuff, namely (wents, though it is plura- 
lism in so far as events are many of which (vach is a self-subsistent 
entity. This particularism (which may be compared with the 
Buddhist doctrine of si-alakmnas) which distinguishes Russell’s 
j)hilos()phy from Alexander’s is a serious flaw in the former, for 
neither sciemee nor pfiilo.sophy can evade the question — what 
makes the events one kind of stuff? Oneness of kind points to 
that further unity of principle wliich makes them one kind. Even 
fissuming that Russell’s thesis was modified so far as to make it 
agree witli Alexander’s, I wonder how this ‘‘ neutral monism ” 
can be distinguished essentially and philosophically from the doc- 
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trine of the “ Unknowable ” which was set forth by Herbert Spen- 
cer in the nineteentli century, or that of Spinoza in the seven- 
teenth, except tliat in one case it does not confess to Agnosticism 
and has a theory of matter which scientifically (but not philoso- 
{)hically) dilfers from that of Spenci'r, and that, in the other case, 
Spinoza’s ultimate reality is supposed to be static and not dyna- 
mic. 

As regards the relation of matter and mind Russell’s answer 
is ()lainly materialistic. “ As yet we cannot deduce the magnetic 
])roperties of ii-on horn what we know of the structure of the atom 
of iron, but no one doubts that they could be deduced by a person 
with sufficient knowledges and sufficient mathematical skill. Simi- 
lai'ly we can d<'(luce mind from matter.” The argument that 
minds have ju'cnliar characteristics he meets by saying that ‘‘ this 
is (piite consistent with emergent materialism.” But, if matter 
and motion — the old stock-in-trade of materialism — are only 
logical constructions ” as Russell maintains, mind should be 
pi'esupj)osed by matte'r, for logic is an activity of mind. Thus 
bnddhi in the Sdniktiya-siistcni precedes niahnbhritas and not tdeo 
pemi, wliih' both of them are ultimately emergent from ai'yakta 
or pradhdna. Moreovei', ojie would ask Avhat has S(*ience left of 
matter? It has deprived it of solidity aiid substantiality, making 
it ” a mere ghost haunting the scenes of its former splendour.” 

Russell’s theory of Perception has passed through several stages, 
in which he has been gradually marching towards Sensationalism. 
In his latest hook he emphasises the subjective element in percep- 
tion. and declares that ” the idea that perception in its('lf reveals 
the character of objects is a fond delusion.” We have no direct 
knowledge of the external world, what knowledge we have of it 
being at the most inferential : as Russell puts it in his graphic way, 
it is as if we could not see the sea, but could only see the people 
disembarking at Dover.” Eventually he rfcognizes sensations 
and sensa as the only reality, the external icality which was at 
first posited to explain sensa being eliminated altogether. All 
these points of view might show that he was an idealistic sensa- 
tionalist, but he endeavours to range himself among materialists. . 
And .so he is, considering that the .sensa according to him are physi- 
cal occurrences in the brain, without any ulterior principle which 
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would transmute them into consciousness. In fact, the same 
neutral particulars, according to Eussell, belong to two worlds — 
the two cross-sections of Reality — the mental and the physical. 
Since sense-organs play a part in the causation of sensa, and the 
sensa accordingly are private, it is argued that this position of 
Bertrand Russell must end in solipsism. But I think Russell 
would meet the criticism by regarding the sensa as {uivate as viewed 
from within and public as viewed from without. The significance 
of this double aspect Russell has not cared to explore. He regards 
perception as a species of sensitivity. In truth, it involves sensi- 
tivity, but it is more than sensitivity. He sees no distinction be- 
tween the case of a photographic plate sensitive to light and the 
mind in a living body e.xcept this that the living bodies are sub- 
ject to the law of association or of the “ conditional reflex.” But 
is there no difference between mind and wax because we speak of 
impressions ' in both cases? Similarly, between the sensitivity 
of a photographic plate and that of the mind in a living body? The 
confusion arises from failure to distinguish between the literal and 
the metaphorical use of the word. If the law of association or of 
the ‘‘ conditional reflex ” were properly analysed it would point to 
a principle of synthesis and illumination which turns the sense- 
data into mental life. Tlips Russell has prepared the case for 
Idealism, but has inconsequentially wandered into materialistic 
Realism. 

The whole trouble of the scientists arises from their failure 
to appreciate the true nature of consciousness. No analysis of 
mind or matter can successfully reduce reality to a series of dis- 
crete particulars or dethrone consciousness from its central posi- 
tion. These Akruran of scientists do not realise what confusion 
the Gopis will fall into when Krishna is removed from their midst. 
Reality is one eternal Rasa of Krishna and Gopis — ^Krishna setting 
the tune from the centre, as well as appearing by the side of every 
one of the Gopis who occupy the points on the circumference. 
Consciousness has thus a double aspect — the noumenal and the 
phenomenal. The latter is the legitimate province of scientists, 
.while the former falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of philoso- 
phers. If“Alexander had analysed and not treated as ultimate 
the distinction between the ‘ enjoyed ’ and the ‘ contemplated ’ 
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self, and Russell had explored the full import of the distinction 
which he has made between ‘ perception objectively regarded ’ and 
‘ self-observation,’ they would have perhaps arrived at the point of 
view which makes Idealism inevitable. 


Ill 

Now let us for a moment consider whether modern Science 
which has obviously failed to supersede Philosophy has fared better 
in the matter of Religion. The God of science in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century was the ‘ UnknoAvn ’ and ‘ Unknowable ’ 
of Herbert Spencer, and its religion consisted of what is called 
‘ cosmic emotion.’ But Spencer’s Unknown and Unknowable 
though vast in its s\d)limity was less than man, not more, imperso- 
nal v/ithout being superpersonal : henccs it could not evoke love 
or reverence, but could only strike the imagination with awe — 
which is very simply described as ‘ cosmic emotion.’ But Alexan- 
der’s Space-Time, unlike Sankara’s Brahman, which is at once 
personal and super-personal, is not a principle before which the 
human soul could be expected to bend and exclaim : — 

9n^i ?r?n^ »t i 

TiTW'. ww: h”* 

Alexander admits this. He asks : “ Since Space-Time is 
already a whole and one, why, it may be urged, should we seek 
to go beyond it? Why not identify God w'ith Space-Time?’’ 
and answers “ Now no one could w'orship Space-Time. It may 
excite speculative or mathematical enthusiasm and fill our minds 
with intellectual admiration, but it lights no spark of religious 
emotion. Worshij) is not the response which Space-Time evokes 
in us, but intuition.” One may be tempted to accept this posi- 
tion on behalf of Vedanta on the ground that Sahkara too 

makes a distinction between the Brahman of Upasana (worship) 
and the Brahman of Jfiana (self-realisation), of which the latter 


* “ I have transcended all sense of distinctions, Btill, O Xiord# I am Thy expression^ 
Thou not piine : a Vave belongs to the ocean, the ocean does not belong to the wave,” 
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may well be identified i\'iti) Sjiaee-Tinie. Again, the view that 
Time is the soul of Space-Time with Space for- its body may be 
traced in the conception of ‘ Digambara ’ — Kala, the Maliadeva, 
— who lias Space for Ids garment. But tlie ])arallcl cannot be 
pressed furtlier ; for, in the Indian imagery, tlic DUjamhara is also 
Chidumhara. Further, it shoidd be noted that Sankara’s updsya 
Brahnian is as real as ourselves : not a rpialitv posited by tbe reli- 
gious sentiment, as Alexander would have it, but a reality as good 
as ours, wliich commands our reverence as rightfully as our self 
excites our love naturally. Alexander defines (iod as the 
object of jcligious emotion. He is eoiielative to tbe emotion or 
sentiment, as food is correlative to appetite. “ What W'c wwship 
that is (lod,” says Alexander. Stich a view' of (Iod does away 
with all bigoted notions about true (lod and false gods, and subs- 
titutes the distinction of higher (lod and lowt'r (lod ba.sed on the 
comparative values of the different kinds of religious thought. 

(W.arV.) isanoble doctrine which 
makes for religious toleration. But the weakness of Alexander’s 
religious philosophy lies in this, that food is a reality which exists 
independently of appetite, whereas (Iod, according to Alexander, 
is only a correlative of leligious stmtiment. Alexander perceives 
the difficulty, but his attempted solution does not seem to meet the 
requirements of the case. Cod, he thinks, is only a name for 
“ the world big with deity ” ( ) — *' quality next 

after mind tow'ards which the Universe is tending, so that the 
religious sentiment is not directed towards wdiat is, but tow'ards 
w'hat will be. Alexander does not see any incongruity in suppos- 
ing lhat the quality which is not yet, but is only in the w'oinb of 
the gi’owing Universe, exincises influence' upon the human mind; 
in fact, he thinks that “ caught in this movement of the w'orld 
tow'ards deity w'e rise to a higher level of existence.” If the 
deity w'ere not regarded as a quality wdiich is yet to emerge, but a 
reality which is already here and now', the position w'ould be ac- 
ceptable to Vedanta. But the tw'o principles to which modern 
scientists aHtd philosophers seem committed are : first, the dyna- 
mic conception of Reality; and second, the doctrine of ‘ emergent 
evolution.’ The Sankara Vedantin considers both as'truths, but 
as half-truths. The first, according to him, fails to do justice 
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to tJje static clement wiiicJi lies at the heart of the dynamic and 
makes the latter possible and intelligible. For, change is not 
mere succession : analysed carefully, it is the unity which discloses 
itself in succession. The second, namely, ‘ emergent evolution,’ 
if it is to he adequately interpreted, shoidd be read backwards as 
well as forwards. For, let us remcmbei’ that evolution is not the 
same thing as ci’eation in the sense of absolutely new existence. 

Becoming,’ as the mod('rn Heracliteans call it, is, in full truth, 
being as well as becoming. Let us try to understand and examine 
both these princij)lcs a little more closely, ('ven at the risk of some 
repetition . 

The dynamic concej)tion of Reality is intended to supersede 
the static atti ibuted to Spinoza. T am not concerned with the 
problem of the true interpretation of Sj)inn/,a’s philosophy, but 
there is no doubt that he has been long regarded as the arch-offender 
Avho treated both Clod and the ITniverse as a dead block. As 
against him Hegel and his followers emphasised the dynamic 
character of idea or thouglit; and later, Bergson has substituted 
the conce{)t of Ijife for those of matter and mind, not only as their 
original unity, but also as a dynamic principle which makes for 
Creative Evolution. 

With all respect for the present-day European philosophy, 
1 confess that I fail to understand the meaning of “ dyjiamic ” 
exce])t in ndation to “ static,” and submit that the substitution of 
the ultimate reality is in truth dynamic-r//7n->static, — the ' l^ahala- 
hrahma, * whieh is the synthesis of the dynamic and static — a 
synthesis exj)reased in Art by the image of Natarajan in that 
wonderful expression of movement and rest, whicli is the higliest 
contribution of Dravidian India to philosophic Art, and in Meta- 
physics in the revelation of a contradiction or ontological antinomy 
within itst'lf which the fiailkara Vedanta calls anirpacanlyatfi or 
Maya. 


It would be beside niy purpose to go into the problem of the First Cause according 
to Sankara Vedanta; nor does the doctrine of the SabaJa Brahma represent iiiy own 
interpretation of the Sankara Vedanta witliout an explanatory and re-intlSrpretative note, 
which I cannot very well add here, I can only refer the reader who feels interested in 
tlie problem to the pages of the Siddhdntalesa of Appaya DiksJiita and to the Bhdmatl and 
Kalpataru on Br. Sutra II. 1. 27 and to Brahma vidyabharapa on the Sutra 

4 
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The second of these, viz., ‘ emergent evolution ’ is virtually an 
attempt to express the synthesis of the two conflicting elements in 
causation, viz., the old and the new, and it comprises the follow- 
ing proposions : — 

(1) The new is not simply the old, it is the old and something 
more. 

(2) And yet there is no insertion ab extra. 

Now in regard to this one may well ask : Where does “ the 
something more ” come from, if it is not to come ab extra? And 
since insertion ab extra is impossible, ‘ the something more ’ of 
the new must be supposed to be originally latent in the old. So 
say the Samkhya, and the Parindmavadin Vedantin. Yet in so 
far as the old is not the new' but something less, w'c are faced 
with the antinomy that the new is at once old and new. How' 
is this antinomy to be resolved? It is to be recognized as such, 
says the Vivartavadin. The Jaina argues that the corapresenco 
of opposites is a fact, and consequently there is no antinomy. 
The Vivartavadin would answ'er : the resulting antinomy — 
the anirvacanlyatn or logical contradiction involved in the 
nature of the new' — is also a fact, and requires to be similarly 
recognized. Applying this to the problem in hand, the Deity can- 
not be treated as a quality w'hich is evolved out of Space-Time 
without being in Space-Time ab initio. Alexander’s philosophy 
of God is a curious recast of the Play of Hamlet which opening with 
the ghost-scene of Space-Time has the entry of the Prince of Den- 
mark — the Deity — postponed till the end of the last Act, or rather, 
throw'n into the epilogue, and there too, to appear not as a person 
or super-person but as a quality ! In truth, if we are to understand 
rightly the principle of Evolution, the first letter should be read 
with the last, as in the .sphota theory of Indian philosophy, that is 
to say, the whole creation should be interpreted in the light of the 
' divine event ’ to which it moves. The Divine Activity, of which 
emergent evolution is the expression, will then appear not as an 
‘ ‘ alien influx into nature ’ ’ from without, but as omnipresent and 
manifested, in every one of the multitudinous entities within the 
pyramid, or to use an Indian metaphor, in the everflowing Ganga 
of Evolution — which springs froip the foot — ^iust a single limb — of 
th$ Great 
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IV 

A third scientist philosopher who attracts our attention at 
the present day is Bergson. He represents the transition from 
Science to Philosophy. Unlike some of his British comrades who 
wish to carry Science into Philosophy, this French scientist has 
reversed the process, and has introduced fundamental changes both 
in the assumptions and in the details of Science. In modification 
of the Darwdnian theory of Evolution, he points out that adaptation 
to environments does not explain all the facts of evolution; more* 
over, the Darwinian theory though partially successful in explain- 
ing the direction, of evolution, fails altogether to explain the fact of 
evolution itself. He thus arrives at a metaphysical con- 
ception of life, whose forms science may investigate, but 
whose existence and nature are within the province of 
Philosophy. Bergson posits a kind of vital surge at the 
heart of Universe, not controlled or guided by any ex- 
ternal mind or will, hut free and undetermined. It is a force 
which is comparable in some resjx^cts to the Pmhrti of the Sam- 
khya which possesses Kriyasakti but not Drk-sakti. This Man 
vital is Life itself.* To the objection that the hypothesis of the 
‘ vital principle ’ as distinguished from physical energy explains 
nothing, Bergson makes an ingenious reply ; ‘ the vital principle ’ 
may indeed not explain much, he says, but^ it is at least a sort of 
label affixed to our ignorance, so as to remind us of this occasional- 
ly, while mechani.sm invites us to ignore the ignorance. Unlike 
the older vital principle, however, Bergson’s clan vital is a con- 
crete and not an abstract principle. The essential dilTerence be- 
tween the mechanistic and the vitalistic view of Reality, according 
to Bergson, consists in this that while the former is barren or 
reduplicative, the latter is creative. This doctrine of ‘ Creative 

* Bergson’s “ Life ’* is what is known as in that peculiar sense in which the 

Word is employed several times in the Bhagavadgjia, and which seems to. have the sense 
in which it was understood even in the Upani^ads by the Bftnkhya. The origin of this 
sense lies in the fact tliat derived from the root (a secondary root traceable to 

to grow.) came to mean the immanent principle which made for the 

growth of the Universe. 
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Evolution,’ which is tlie same as what is called by some ‘ emergeiit 
evolution,’ is a fundamental contribution of Bergson’s to modern 
pliilosophy. 

'■'Another doctrine of Bergson’s which displays greater original- 
ity and hard tliinking on the part of its author is liis pliilosophy 
of Time, Change, and Duration. Ho distinguishes between 
mathematical Time (the ordinary meaning of the word) and the 
Time which is Duration. The latter is the elan I'ital or Life itself. 
Duration is no doubt persistence, but it is also change. We endure 
not inspitc of change but owing to change. This doctrine of 
change is essentially connected with that of (U’cativc evolution. 
Bergson says ; “ The univcr.se endures. The more we study the 
nature of time, the more we shall (Dnijirehend that duration means 
invention, the creation of forms, the continual elaboration of the 
absolutely new.” It will be thus observed that Bergson's em- 
phasis is more upon the dynamic than u})on the static element in 
Reality. 

Lastly, let us hear Bergson on the problem of man’s relation 
with Life and the possibility of his progress. He says : ‘‘ From 
our point of view life apjiears in its entirety as an immense wiive, 
which starting from a centre, spreads outwards, and which on 
almost the whole of its circumference is slopped and converted into 
oscillation ” (this is Bergson’s explanation of the origin of 
Matter), ‘‘ at one single point the obstacle has been forced, the 
impulsion has passed freely. It is this freedom that the human 
form registers. Everywhere but in man, conscioiLsness bas had to 
come to a stand; in man, alone it has kept on its way.” Philo- 
sophy introduces us thus into the spiritual life. And it shows us 
at the same time the relation of the life of the spirit to that of the 
body.” Then in pointing out the fundamental error of popular 
ideas of God and his Heaven, he continues : ‘‘ The Great error of 
the doctrines on the spirit has been the idea that by isolating the 
spiritual life from all the rest, by suspending it in space as high as 
possible above the earth, they were placing it beyond attack, as if 
they are not thereby simply exposing it to be taken as an effect of 
a mirage.” 

What I have already said in connection with ‘ emergent evo- 
lution ’ applies to Bergson’s ‘ creative ’ evolution also, since the 
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two are one. In my humble opinion, its logic is halting for no 
attempt is made to analyse the meanings of ‘ creative ’ and ‘ evolu- 
tion,’ and put them together, and thus disclose the antinomy of 
the causal relation which it involves. Another defect of BergtSon’s 
explanation of the origination of matter from life has been pointed 
out by an Italian critic and the criticism goes to the very root of 
Bergson's Philosophy. Matter according to Bergson, is an in- 
terruption of the vital current, a negation inserted into the conti- 
nuity of evolution, a solidification of life. Here asks the critic : — 
“ But how is this arrest of the vital curi’cnt, this lapse into 
stagnation, explicable? Life, as Bergson conceives it, if left, so 
to speak, to itself, ought to pj-ogress eternally; if it bonds back and 
is deflected, it does so because something obstructs it. Thus life, 
which in its nKwement ought to create matter, itself prc-suppose.s 
an obstacle in the shape of matter. This is the enormous vicious 
circle in which the Bergsonian metaphysic rmolves.” And as the 
ground of this vicious circle the critic ])oints out : “ It is because* 
he regards life as nature, not as consciousness." 


V 

The home of the; Philosophy of consciousness as the only 
Reality is Italy at the present day, and the two of its leading lights 
are Croce and Gentile. By them the scientific approach to 
Philosophy is unhesitatingly, almost unceremoniously, discarded. 
Croce’s philosophy which starts aiiparently as a criticism of Hegel 
is really its re- interpretation. The so-called ‘ bloodless categories’ 
of tlic old idealism of Kant and Hegel did not satisfy the full- 
blooded European very long, and complaints soon began to be 
heard that Hegel’s philosophy besides being false to facts was too 
abstract to serve as ‘ human nature’s daily food.’ This gave rise 
to attacks from within as vvell as from without, creating numerous 
forms of Idealism and Realism. Croce’s work has covered many 
branches of Philosophy including Art, but the problem with 
which Ave are concerned in the present revicAV is the problem of 
KnoAAdedge and Reality. According to Croce, there are no objects 
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of sense and no independent sense-data outside the mind* which 
thus becomes the all-inclusive and the only reality; in this sense 
the rational is real and the real rational : in the language of 
Vedaihta and are one. A logical corollary of this 

proposition is the identity of Philosophy and History not in the 
sense that History is a revelation of the movement of Thought, 
but in a more startling sense that Philosophy creates History, that 
is thought creates its own data in the shape of intuitions and ex- 
pression of intuition, viz., images. Similarly, conceptual think- 
ing universalizes what is presented in intuition, so that experience 
consists of the unity of two distincts, viz., intuition and concept. 

Now the criticism to which Croce’s theory stands exposed is 
just the one which is often levelled against the Mayavada of 
Baftkara. “ If it is a unity it cannot generate from wdthin itself 
distinctions which are as real as the unity, while if the distinctions 
are not generated but given to begin with then mind is not and 
never was, a unity. This is the dilemma of I'^abala Brahma and 
Sudaha Brahma which the Saftkara Yedantin is often called upon to 
meet. Gentile, Croce’s disciple and vdrtilmMra (sympathetic 
critic) starts with a mind which is a complete unity, retains the 
unity throughout, and from that unity extracts w'hatever multi- 
plicity there is. “ This corresponds to the position of ajatirada 
in the body of S^ahkara Vedanta, with one important difference that 
mind in Gentile’s theory is not a fact but a pure act. .Toad in 
subjecting the Neo-Idealism of the Italian school to criticism men- 
tions two weak points. First, that in the Ttaljan Neo-Idealism 
there is no passage from immediate experience to universal experi- 

The reader of the Bh&gavat will remember how iBalarama complained to Mother 
Yadoda that Kfena had eaten clay — whereupon mother asked K^^pa if it was so. 
Kfppa denied the charge, and when asked to open his mouth, he opened it. And what 
did she see? The whole universe, animate and inanimate! 

The suggestion is plain. This phenomenal world is not introduced into the noumenal 
—-object into consciousness — as an element from without! it is already in the noumenal, 
the object is in the consciousness. ■ - 
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cnce. The older Hegelian school regarded universal experience 
as immanent in each immediate, that is, individual experience. 
The Italian Neo-Idealist admits only immediate experience v\'hich 
according to him generates all that is; This is what is known as 
the school of as distinguished from that of ’eft?? feat?? 

in Sankara Vedanta. It is possible to attempt a reconciliation of 
the two schools in the light of the fact that the in the former 

is understood to be the gfe of the dreaming cosmic 

soul. But in the Italian Neo-Idealism the immediate experience 
is the immediate experience of the individual. The second objec- 
tion to Neo-Idealism is thus expressed by Mr. Joad : “ Diversity 

and plurality can only develop out of unity in virtue of some initial 
■potentiality for diversity and plurality latent in the unity. But 
if the unity contains the possibility of developed difference, it is 
not really a unity. If, on the other hand, we attempt to write off 
the appearance of difference as mere illusion due to partial vision, 
the difficulty remains, for the task of making a real unity generate 
an apparent diversity is not less than that of accounting for its 
generation of a real diversity. Unity can in fact no more account 
for error than for diversity.” The passage reads like a paragraph 
in translation of an old Indian work written to criticise the 
AdvaitavSda of fiahkaracharyya and 1 have quoted the very words 
of Mr. Joad to bring out the parallel effectively. 

Again, Gentile holds that ‘‘ when the mind is historicized it 
is changed into a natural entity, when its spiritual value only is 
kept in view it is withdrawn from history and stands before us in 
its eternal ideality.” Let me reproduce from another writer a. 
summary of Gentile’s answer to the objection that his theory of the 
gelation of thought to reality ends in solipsism : 

‘ ‘ Am I then the creator of the universe ? Is each of us the 
creator not merely of his world but of the universe ? To answer 
this question we must discriminate between the mere subject, the 
empirical ego or self, which is just the ordinary individual with a 
body, clothes, names, friends, social relations, the man that is dis- 
tinct from other men and begins and ends in time, on the one hand, 
and Spirit or the Subject or the Transcendental Ego on the other. 
Obviously the mere individual (myself as a mere ego among many 
others) is just only an object, a part of nature. But in so fay as 
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I know myself as an individual among many otliei s, I am already 
something deeper than the self I know myself to be. My deeper 
ego is not the one 1 ean deseribe and define, bnt it is Tny very des- 
cribing and defining activity, the subject Mdiich never can be object 
just because it is the very condition of my thinking of objects at all : 
it is just this my thinking of objects. T can distinguish myself 
from others only by transcending myself and others, thus embra- 
cing within my unity all the differentiating particularities, which 
consequently appear to be mere objects like all other things aivi 
events. Similarly I can only be aware of changes in myself and 
in others if I arn already something outside such changes, beyond 
time and space, above all distinctions of here and there, before and 
after. Our empirical personalities are real only as rooted in and 
unified by the Transcendental Ego, the Sji^c ri'tJie Person that 
knoivs no plural.” 

The distinction here drawn between Empirical ego and Tran- 
scendental ego has been long known in Euro])e, but in India it is 
much older still, being well known in the schools of Sankara 
Vedfinta as a distinction between Atman as 5® and Atman as 
between the and the 

In the light of this distinction, the charge of solipsism which 
has been laid against Gentile’s jihilosophy seems unjustified. I 
will quote one more jiassage even at tbe risk of wearing you with 
quotations, to show how Indian Philosophy would feel at home 
even in other lands. Discussing the problem of Immortality in 
that remarkable work of Italian Neo-Idealisra, ” the Theory of 
Mind as Pure Act,” Gentile writes : 

” The conclusion is that if we think of oursebes empirically 
as in time, we naturalize ourselvi^s and imprison ourselves within 
definite limits, birth and death, outside of which our personality 
cannot but seem annihilated. But this personality through wdiich 
we enter into the world of the manifold and of natural individuals, 
in the Aristotelian meaning, is rooted in a higher personality in 
which alone it is real. This higher personality contains the lower 
and all other empirical personalities, and as this higher personality 
is not unfolded in space and time we cannot say that it is before 
the birth and after the death of the lower, because ‘‘ before ” and 
‘ ‘ after ’ ’ applied to it w'ould 'cause it to fcall from the one to the 
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many and by destroying it as the one we should thereby also destroy 
tlie manifold. But this personality is outside every ‘ before and 
after.’ Its being is in the eternal, opposed to time, which it 
makes to be. This eternity, however, does not transcend time in 
tlie meaning that it stands outside time as one reality is outside 
another. It is not clear, then that the eternity of mind is the 
mortality of nature, because what is indefinite from the standpoint 
of the many is infinite from the standpoint of the one. Life, the 
mind’s reality, is in experience (in nature, the experience of which 
is consciousness). But it lives within nature without being ab- 
sorbed in it, and without ever itself becoming it; moreover, it al- 
ways keeps its own infinity or unity, w'ithou* which even nature 
with its multiplicity, that is, with space and time, would be dissol- 
ved.” And his conclusion is ” The part of us and of those dearest 
which dies is a materiality w’hich has never lived.” 

How much of this is the Bhagavadglta ! One word about 
consciousness cas ‘‘ act.” Unless the word ” act ” is used in a 
sense which makes it indistinguishable from ‘‘ being,” I wonder 
if ” act ” is not the empirical asjiect of ‘‘ being ” which is the 
” transcendental;” or, perhaps, both of them arc aspects of the 
same Reality, empirical and transcendental respectively. 

The philosophy of Italy is not all Neo-Idealism. The human 
mind instinctively, may be rightly or wrongly or under a misap- 
prehension of w'hat is being done, refuses to be wiped out of reality 
or be made lonely, or be deprived of its dw'elling-house and its fur- 
niture. As has been observed, Hegelianism has never lacked 
strenuous opponents even in the days of its triumph. And we 
have conserpiently some exponents and advocates of the claims of 
science of spiritual Realism, Pluralism and Theism such as Aliotta 
and Varisco. But unfortunately we have no space for reviewing 
them. 

Let us now try to gather up our impressions of the present- 
day thought in regard to the problem of Reality and the connected 
problem of the tlieory of knowledge. They are that 

1. Materialism in the old sense is dead. 

2. So is the commonsense Realism of a former age. 

3. Modern Realism is inclining tow^ards Idealism and is 
sometimes passing into it almost unconsciously. 

6 
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4. Tlie concrete is preferred to the abstract and the dynamic 
to the static. 


VI 

The scientific apjM'oach to philosophy which has been detailed 
ill the preceding paragraphs has received many protests, cheeks, 
modifications and even complete reversal in certain other schools, 
la Eni^and is heard the voice of Humanism through such masters 
as Balfour, Haldane and Schiller in varying degrees and forms. 
" Behind all philosophy lies human nature, and in every philoso- 
pher there lurks a man.” — is the keynote of this movement. It 
reiects the universalism and abstractions of Science whose highest 
ambition is to “ depersonalise and dehumanise itself.” It refuses 
to deify as well as to materialise man. To it, the Absolute is 
mfgutrsnikd. The greatest historical representative of this point 
of view in the ancient world who made man higher than gods and 
denounced 'all seeking after the Absolute, was Gautama Buddha. 
But his Humanism originated in the riddle of suffering, and ended 
in asceticism, while the modern Humanist prefers to enrich life 
with all goods, and no philosophy or religion would satisfy him 
“ Which did not sustain in every essential part the full circle of 
human interests.” He says : — 

Let us ery ‘ All good things 

Are ours ' nor soul helps flesh more now 

Tlian flesh helps soul.” 

Again to the ancient Humanist, Individuality just like the 
'Absolute was an unreality and a snare, while to the modern it is 
the very breath of his existence. He believes in the Eelative as 
against the Absolute, and whatever is individual and unique — in 

Literature, Science and Philosophy — is the ultimate Truth 
and tl^ ultimate Good of modern Humanism. 

VII 

Another distinguishing feature of contemporary thought is 
the emphasis which it places upon the principle of Solidarity or 
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Wholeness — the ‘ Krtsna ’ of the Bhagavadgita. Although parti- 
cularists or believers in discrete entities both in the world of 
Science and of Philosophy are not wanting— thus the doctrines of 
Leibnitzian monads has been revived in some circles and Pluralism 
is also receiving some countenance — the main body of opinion in- 
clines towards the view that the world is one organic whole, in 
which the whole is prior to the parts. Among others, Bergson in 
Prance, Lossky in Eussia, and General Smuts in South Africa have 
laid stress on this aspect. The idea cannot be said to be altogether 
new in philosophy, but its application to the problems of the day 
in Psychology, Ethics, Politics, Sociology and Economics is of 
comparatively recent date. The doctrine of “ Group Mind ” 
despite its criticism by distinguished psychologists owing to mis- 
apprehension of its true nature, holds the field. We have tran- 
scended the moral atomism of Kant and Mill’s philosophy of ‘ the 
greatest number,’ and have learnt to base Ethics not entirely upon 
a study of the individual but also upon that of man in organic rela- 
tion with society, state, world-state, and even the “ Kingdom of 
God.”, It would seem as if the ancient doctrine of citizenship 
of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,’’ of the solidarity of all life in Narayana 
or Purusa, was going to return as the ruling principle of ethics, 
sociology and politics. It should be borne in mind that this whole 
is not a blank negation without parts; the whole is in the parts, 
tliat is, one in many. It is this aspect of the social organism 
which was emphasised in the famous Purusa Sukta which speaks 
of the four classes of society as limbs of the Purusa;* similarly, 
the Bhagavadgita iises the collective noun ‘ caturvarnya ’ (and not 
‘ catvaro varnah ’) to indicate the unity of society in the plurality 
of the classes. In Politics the rights of the whole have so com- 
pletely overshadowed those of the individual composing it as to 


* The locus classicus of the four Varnas — Brlhmaoi, Raj^nya, Vaisya, and Sudra-— 
which occurs in the Puru§a Sukta is sometimes cited as the Vedic authority for the four 
castes. Interpreted according to the principles of Mimaiiisa, the passage is not a vidhi 
but only an anuvada of the four divifions, the vidhi being the unity of the four. A 
vidhi conveys something new ; anuvada reiterates what is already known from another 
source ; and it is the vidhi that sJiould count as an independent pramd'^a. The four 
Fortifl# had arisen as a result cf economic forces and is a fact of nature. Sruti just takes 
laote of this fact, but the new truth which it declares is that they are parts of one stupend* 
ouB whole — ^the social organism, the social expression of the Purusa who is the subj^t- 
matter (the devoid) of the sdkta. 
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amount to a veritable danger to civilization. In the same way, 
the old economics based upon the rights of individuals is becoming 
a dead letter and is steadily being replaced by socialism. More- 
over, the very boundaries of these as well as of physical sciences 
are now running into one another, so that to-day we see a great 
man\ scientists doing their work of research on the frontiers of 
the different sciences. 


VIII 

Another marked tendency of contemporary philosophy noti 
ceable in some quarters is what may be called anti-intellectual ism 
or anti-rationalism. While there is little real justification for 
regarding the tcacliings of the llpanisads, of fiaiikara Vedanta, of 
Socrates, of Spinoza, of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians as intcllcc- 
tualism in the narrow sense of the word, the use of the word 
J liana in the first, and of ‘ reason,’ ‘ intellect,’ and ‘ idea ’ in the 
rest, has given rise to this misapprehension. Ip the church his- 
tory of Christianity anti-intcllectualism has originated a movement 
well-known as Fundamentalism which places unquestioning faith 
in certain dogmas of the Christian Faith and refuses to rationalise 
them on the ground that it leads to intellectual confusion and takes 
Christifinity off its moorings. In Philosophy the anti-intellec- 
tualist or alogistic attitude, as it may be comprehensively called, 
has expressed itself in two forms, Activism and Mysticism. Pro- 
minent representatives of anti-intellectualism are James, Bergson, 
Olla Laprune and Blonde!. James made the ‘ will to believe ’ and 
to act the central principles of his philosophy . Bergson regarded 
life as the true reality, and intuition the true method of knowing 
it, intellect being relegated to a later and inferior stage in the order 
of evolution. “ To phenomenalism,” says Olle Laprune, ” I 
oppose what? Not the idea, but that which every one in his inner 
consciousness and apperception can point to as the deepest, the 
moat permanent, moat continuous principle of all diversity; the 
act.” Blondel, too, applying the principle to religious life says : 
" At the very moment in which we seem to be grasping God by a 
stroke of thought, He eludes us unless we embody Him in action — 
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Whenever we stand still, He is not; whenever we hasten ourselves, 
He exists.” With a similar perception of man’s religious needs 
and his true nature, and iilso of the nature of Reality, the ancient 
Mimamsakas regarded the mandates of the Brahmanas (the second 
stage in the evolution of the Vedic religious literature known by 
that name) as the central teaching of the Vedic canon, and for- 
mul.ited their view in the doctrines of ‘ Niyoga ’ and ‘ Kriyartha 
vada,’ that is. Religion is Act and not Fact. The religion of the 
Bhagavadglta is a marvellous synthesis of thought, will (act) and 
emotion, hut at the centre of the three (neither as the root nor as 
the fruit) it places the will to act, since it is the common Man — 
the Nara-Arjuna of the Mahiibharata and the Puranas — to whom 
is addressed the great Sermon. The modern man, crushed 
beneath the burden of knowledge which is hourly growing, and 
with which his moral life finds it difficult to keep pace, exclaims : 

Kiiowledgo wo ask not — kiiowlodgo thou hast lent, 

LonU tlio will — there ]it‘s our bitter need, 

(iiv(' us to build above the deep intent. 

•The (h‘od, the de(‘d.” 

The ])hilosophical justification for this cry lies in the truth 
Avhich is expressed liy Carlyle in his own quaint manner in a sub- 
lime passage of his prose epic, of the French Revolution where he 
says • ‘‘ the Universe is an infinite conjugation of the verb ‘ to 
do.’ ” 

One more tyiie of nnli-intellectualism which particularly de-*^ 
serves to be noticed because of the Indian parallels which it suggests 
is that rejiresented by Bergson in his doctrine of Intuition which 
he distinguishes from Intc'iicct. For our ordinary business of life 
we rely upon Intellect, but for direct touch with Reality we have 
to look for Intuition. Our awareness of personal existence is 
intuition, but our study of the ego as an object of thought can be 
done only by intellect. ‘‘ Thus there are two ways of knowing a 
thing, ’ ’ says Bergson : ‘ ‘in one we move round a thing, in the other 
w e enter into it which is a kind of intellectual sympathy by which 
one places oneself w’ithin an object, in order to coincide with what 
is unique in it and consequently inexpressible.” The first pro- 
vides symbols and points of view, but not the Reality itself, one is 
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what tbe Indian philosopher would call other 

frwtiaimc or How the former fails to 

grasp Eeality Bergson sliows by interesting analogies : ‘ ‘ Were all 
the photographs of a town,” be says, ‘‘ taken from all possible 
points of view to go on indefinitely completing one another, they 
would never be equivalent to the solid town in which we walk 
about. Were all the translations of a poem into all possible 
languages to add together their various shades of meaning and, 
correcting each other by a kind of mutual retouching, to give a 
more and more faithful image of the poem they translate, thev 
would yet never succeed in rendering the inner meaning of the 
origin.” It is thus that the ITpanisads describe Brahman or 
Atman through its various expressions or aspects such as earth, 
water, fire, etc., and having first affirmed their identity with them 
tliey proceed to deny it by the formula of iff^. 

As to how this intuition can be communicated, Bergson uses 
language which is reminiscent of that of fiahkara’s philosophy in 
regard to the duty of a guru : ” Here the single aim of the philo- 
sopher,” says Bergson, ” should be to promote a certain effort, 
which in most men is usually fettered by habits of mind more use- 
ful to life. Now the image has at least this advantage, that it 
keeps us in the concrete. No image can replace the intuition of 
duration, but many diverse images, borrowed from very different 
orders of things, may, by the conveyance of their action direct 
consciousness to the precise point where there is a certain intuition 
to be seized.” 

Lastly, one more form of the alogistic attitude which is mys- 
ticism — although it is as old as the human mind — has of late been 
particularly fostered by the recent discoveries of Science. The 
new science has enlarged as well as deepened our conception of 
Reality. It has furnished scientific proofs of the limits of the 
human mind, and has purified religion by de-anthropomorphising 
its ideas of God. The closed circle in which Reality was confined 
by some philosophers and theologians of the West has been opened 
up on all sides, and to-day we almost literally realise scientific truth 
of the passage of the Bhagavata which declares that innumerable 
sola» systems fill each hair of the body of Vismi — ^the all-pervading 
One. It may be mentioned in this connection that in India God 
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was never supposed to be co-extensive witti Reality as conceived 
by the human mind, and in that sense — ^if that be the sense of the 
word — it has never deserved the name “ Pantheism.” That 
‘‘ God transcends all Being after encompassing it all round,”* 
that ‘‘All creatures are but a quarter of God, the other three 
quarters which are immortality being in heaven ” t are old Vedic 
texts. The author of the Bhagavata has clothed their truth in a 
figure of wonderful poetic beauty in tlie story of Damodaralila.| 
He relates how Yas^oda failed to tie Krsna with a rope, every rope 
Avhich she tried falling short by an inch, till at last she gave up 
the futile attempt and stood wondering before her child. To take 
off the metaphors : Philosophy begins in the attempt to limit the 
limitless, and ends in wonder. The human mind imagines that 
God is its creatiire§ whom it can subject to its discipline. With 
its little systems it tries to comprehend him, but all its attempts 
fail one after another, leaving behind just a state of reverential 
wonder and humble conclusion that 

“ — Thou, 0 Lord, art i»orc than they ” 

This is the ground and essence of mysticism. 


* ^ ijfii fiwTl f5tis«rfh^i3P«r" I 
t tnfls® fiwT ^ « 

I if ’im*! I 

a *r3iaTTOani} i 

^ jtot ii 

’I'awuw i 

ii 

I 

§ “ qod, since his deity is a part of the Universe, is in it — is in the strictest sense not 
a LTe&tor but a 'oreat’iire.” — Alexander, 
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It is beyond our purpose to review all the forms of this atti- 
tude. but two of these may be noted as furni-diing an interesting 
contrast; Years ago Tennyson pictured the human soul as — 

‘ ‘ An infant crying in the night 
An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.** 

To-day, Drinkwater prays with divine content : 

“ Lord, not for light in darkness do we pray. 

Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 

Not that the slow ascension of our day 
Be otherwise. 

Not for a clearer vision of the things 
Whereof the fashioning shall make us great, 

Not for remission of the peril and stings 
Of time and fate. 

Not for a fuller knowledge of the end 
Whereto we travel bruised yet unafraid, 

Not that the little healing that wo lend 
Shall be repaid. 

Not these, O Lord', we would not break the bars 
Thy wisdom sets about us ; we shall climb 
Unfettered to the secrets of the stars 
In thy good time.’* 


IX 

But the general attitude of the modern mind, towards tlie 
great problems of Reality is neither one of impotent cry nor of 
patient resignation. It does not believe, as Comte believed, that 
Metaphysics is building castles in the air and then bombarding 
them; nor that Truth is thickly enveloped in impenetrable gloom, 
and all that is given to man is to cry for the light without any hope 
.of finding it. Nor is it satisfied to sit at the gates of the castle 
and await the hour when the Lord of the castle will open the gates. 
It believes in its own eifort and enjoys it. It is not crushed with 
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the weight of all this unintelligible world.” ” For better or for 
worse,” says a modern writer, ‘‘ we are caught in the grip of an 
immitigable will to know, a will to know which claims for its 
province the human soul and its limits, the entire range of its 
hitherto acquired experiences, the entire history of soul and its 
still unexhausted possibilities.” 

liven while contemplating the immensity of Time and Space 
3 scientist like Bertrand Russell feels that ‘‘ there is no need to 
think of ourselves as powerless and small in the grip of vast cos- 
mic forces. All measurement is conventional, and it would be 
possible to devise a perfectly serviceable system of measurement 
according to which man would be larger than the sun.” Has not 
such a system of measurement been devised or rather found al- 
ready? Has not man secured a point of view which reverses 
their relative proportion altogether? ‘‘ Love, beauty, knowledge, 
find joy of life : these things retain their lustre however wide our 
purview,” says Russell. Will he inquire why? His own 
finding is: ” Because they have value on their own account.” 
It is significant* and gratifying that the modern scientist acknow- 
ledges that there is a world of values as well as of scientific facts. 
But just as scientific facts would be a hopeless jumble in the absence, 
of a principle of unity, so would be the world of values, without 
a single principle of value underlying and overlaying all. Nothing 
has value on its own account, everything has value on account of 
Atman the Supreme Self, says the Upanisad. 


X 


Ladies and gentlemen, there are a few more movements which 
I should have liked to touch upon, namely, those of Behaviorism, 
Pragmatism, Modernism, and the theory of Valuation. But I feel 
that my notices of some of those which I have already dealt with 
have been very cursory, and I think, I should not make myself 
guilty of any more discourtesies. Similarly, much as I had wished 
to include some of the German and American figures in my review, 
I have had to omit them for want of room on my canvas. 

In this arena of modern thought with its numberless ” fight- 
ing Zones ’ ’ and groups of co-operating minds, India has a great 

e 
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part to play. She possesses a continuous history of more than 
three thousand years of deep philosophic thought and religious ex- 
perience. This great inheritance has been often visualized as a 
rich treasure which requires to be fully unearthed and placed be- 
fore the world. As an humble worker in the mine, T would be 
the last person to deny the value of this kind of service. But I 
realise that the duty of the Indian Professor does not end there. 
He has to bo not only a miner, bnt what is not less, he has to be a 
trader to carry the goods to the world’s markets. I would change 
this sordid metaplior, and go further and say that he has to trans- 
form dead mattei' into living thought in his own country before he 
takes it to othei* lands. When philosophic thought in India will 
become live, it will have features which will be definitely Indian. 
As Bosanquet said, agreeing with Wallace, “ philosophy being, 
like language, art and poetry, a product of the whole man, is a 
thing which would forfeit some of its (‘ssence if it were to lose its 
national quality.” Let me not be misunderstood. While stress- 
ing the necessity of making it Indian I would repeat what I said 
at Benai'es that it should not c(‘asc to be human. To think other- 
wise is not nationalism, but national solipsism. 

^ i 
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Knowing and Being are different. Knowledge ])ro-Kup]')osefl 
the existenee of that wliicli is known. A thing may exist and may 
not he known by any eonseioiisness. To know is to kno^A• Reality 
and the content of knowledge is what ihe Reality a})))ears to us 
from our })erspeetiv(' and iindei’ ])articular conditions. Appear- 
ances are therefore dependent upon consciousness, but Reality is 
independent of the process of knowing it. “ The Reality owts 
to mind its being known, but it would be M'hat it is witho\it being 
known. Not its esse is pereipi, but merely its percipi is its 
pereipL" (S. Alexander, Spaee, Time and Deilg, Vol. II, p. 
259.) Appearances or the contents of knowledge though depend- 
ent upon the mind that knows tJiem are the appearances of Reali- 
ty, the “ what ” detached by the mind from the “ that.” 
Reality manifests or reveals itself to us in and through our con- 
sciousness. We know Reality and what we know' are its appear- 
ances to us. As Husserl w'ould say, ‘‘ Our consciousness of real 
things is in sense a pcirception of what we are, but only of a Being 
w'hich declares or manifests itself in and through our consciousness. 
We perceive Things only through tlieir perspective manifesta- 
tions ” (Mind, July, 1925, p. 331). If to know is to know Reality 
then how comes wdiat is called false knowledge or error? this is our 
problem. In other words, what is the test or criterion by which 
we can distinguish true knowledge from false knowledge ? 

In attempting to solve this problem it is necessary at the out- 
set to point out that the distinction of truth and falsity refers only 
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to appearances, to what we think of Reality and not to Reality 
itself. 

To know is to judge and only judgment can be true or false. 
That which is or exists is not amenable to the characterisation as 
true or as false and so we may dismiss at once the notion that truth 
and falsity are qualities of real entities. 

Nor could we say that false knowledge is knowledge of the 
unreal^ That which is unreal is nothing and no knowledge of it is 
therefore possible. To know the unreal world presupposes that 
the unreal is something which is therefore not unreal. The un- 
real as something is thus a contradiction in terms. Nothing is 
unreal. False knowledge too is real, though not a true knowledge 
of the real. It is a kind of knowledge which is false. 

If all judgments are judgments about Reality then what is 
meant by the truth or falsity of a judgment? Various answ'crs 
have been given to this question in the history of philosophy and 
in w'hat follow's I do not attempt to give a radically new answm’ to 
the problem, but only to examine critically the various solutions 
proposed hitherto. Such a critical review' will unravel the elements 
of value hidden in each and thus it may be possible to work out a 
satisfactory answer. So my aim is not so much to point out the 
defects in the various theories of Truth as to understand their 
merits. 

The “ Intuitional ” theory maintains that w'e intuit truths. 
It is true that in perception which may be called sensory intuition 
the perceiver does not doubt the truth of his percept at the moment 
of perception. In living thought or experience every judgment 
that is made is an afi&rmation of the Real. Doubt as to the 
reality of what is seen, heard or touched (and let us add, intros- 
pected) can arise only by a second mental act, calling in question 
the truth of the cognition by which an object has primarily been 
accepted as real ” (Strong, Mind, April, 1928, p. 184). So long 
as the belief is actually held it is believed to be true with intuitive 
certainty. But in the case of erroneous judgments or beliefs in 
the course of further experience doubt is cast on their validity by 
the self-same intuitive ‘ faculty.’ Now what occasions this doubt, 
why this primitive attitude of “ animal faith ” is disturbed, is the 
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point left unanswered by the Intuitionists. At the moment at 
which the judgment is made it is regarded as true, but in order to, 
be unchallenged it must satisfy certain conditions and what these 
are the Intuitionist is not able to say. As Mr. Dawes Hicks points 
out ‘ ‘ our principle should be to accept the deliverances of experi- 
ence (both perceptive and introspective) as to the nature of reality 
except when they contradict one another ’ ’ but what we are to do 
in cases of contradiction the Intuitionist theory is not able to say 
(Mind, July, 1925, p. 179). 

The “ Correspondence ” theory of Truth explains the truth 
of a judgment as consisting in the conformity of what we believe 
about Keality with its own nature. But the theory Avas first laid 
doAvn in the history of Philosophy by thinkers Avho held what is 
known as the Representationist theory of Perception. According 
to them the mind only knows ideas and Reality falls outside know- 
ledge. This initial presupposition makes it impossible to ascer- 
tain whether there is correspondence Ix'tween knoAA’ledge and the 
nature of Reality. So their theory of Truth has been adversely 
criticised. But it seems to me that the theory is not intrinsically 
Avrong, and it is because of the erroneous presuppositions with 
which it is held that it is found to be useless. 

The charge of unascertainability of the correspondence bc- 
tAveen the nature (d' Reality and our thoughts about it is valid only 
if we subscribe to the Cartesian assumption that the mind knows 
only ideas. The Kantian phenomenalism is the natural corollary 
of such an assumption. I have already pointed out that though 
the contents of knowledge are appearances it is Reality that we 
know. So the nature of Reality does not transcend our experience 
and it is Reality, not ideas that are perceived. When the mind 
apprehends Reality, the contents of apprehension are not the ob- 
jects of apprehension, and they become so only for retrospection 
when again the contents of retrospection are not the contents of 
primary apprehension. So the objection usually urged against the 
Correspondence ” theory Avill stand only if we hypostatise the 
appearance into an object of apprehension. 

When therefore it is said that what we think should corres- 
pond to the nature of reality the meaning is that what we think 
of the real in a judgment should conform to what we are led to 
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think of the same real in other judgments. Whenever we judge 
WG affirm some predicate of Reality and this affirmation should 
correspond to the nature of Reality disclosed in other judgments 
made with reference to the same point in Reality. The corres- 
pondence is betwi'cn the “ what ” contained in one judgment and 
the “ whats ” contained in other relevant judgments. It is not 
a correspondence between tlic contents of knowdedge and some- 
thing beyond knowledge but betw'een the nature of Rccality revealed 
in one judgment and the nature of Reality revealed in other judg- 
ments. In other w'ords, when an ordinary man says that what he 
thinks of a, particular thing must correspond to its real nature what 
he means is that his judgment about it made here and noAV must 
agree with othei’ judgments that he may be compelled to make about 
it heieafter. I’hat judgment whicli exercises a more constraining 
element ujion liirn is accepted by him as the natuie of Reality and 
it is the standard by which he judges the truth of another judg- 
ment which h(‘ makes about the same obji'ct but with less cons- 
ti'aint. 

If from the stand-point of common sens(\ such a conformity 
between one judgment and another judgment or othei' judgments 
is called correspondence betw'een Knowledge and Reality it is 
because “ for the naive knower — that is, in advance of epistemo- 
logical criticism — there is no difference between what appears to 
him and w'hat exists. He treats wdiat appi'ars to him as being 
the very existent itself; and in so far as his knowledge is veridical 
is right in doing so.” (Strong, Mind, April, 1928, p. 184.) If 
it is contended that because of the subjective conditions that enter 
into the determination of the contents of experience, no knowdedge 
can be regarded as revealing the nature of Reality then no know- 
ledge is possible. For knowledge presupposes a subject, and what 
is known is an intellectual construction put upon wdiat is given 
by reality to the subject. A knowdedge that is not in relation to 
any mind is inconceivable. This truth which is so self-evident 
has been seized by the Idealist and interpreted to mean that there 
is no Reality apart from Consciousness. 

Appearances are not psychologically the same as Reality, but 
logically they arc so. Every judgment so long as it is not con- 
tradicted by experience is an affirmation of Reality, and even 
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when a judgment is rejected as false it is the nature of Reality 
as embodied in othei’ judgments that does so. In every act of 
cognition there is “ the animal faith ” — that what we think is of 
the Real — and this faith is strengthened and verified by its 
coherence or consistency with other judgments. False proposi- 
tions are rejected because they are incoherent with true proposi- 
tions “ but that rejection is determined by Reality itself, for it is 
by experience of Reality and experiment upon it that the proposi- 
tions become sorted into groups.” (Alexander, Space, Time and 
Deity, p. 25;3.) In s[)ite of the subjective factor that plays an 
important part in our intellectaial consti uctions we may regard an 
uncontradicted judgment in living thought as a revelation of the 
nature of Reality. Reality guides and controls our processes of 
judging. Truth is not an invention but a discovery. To know 
is not to create but to apprehend the nature of Reality under con- 
ditions j)e(‘.uliar to the subject that apprehends. 

Thus the ‘‘ Correspondence ” theory is not absurd and mean- 
ingless if we do not take it as subsisting between knowledge on the 
om* hiind and Reality in itself on the other. Tf jrhenomenalism is 
true not only the theory of ‘‘ Correspondence' ” breaks down, but 
also the vc'iy possibility of knowledge is undermim'd. One judg- 
ment is said to correspond to the nature of Reality when it is not 
contradicted by other judgments accepted as true. Sometimes it 
is true, one judgment may contradict another and neither of them 
may be regarded as tiue, i.e., the mind may experience the same 
degree of constraint in both. Such a state where the mind may 
find its allegiance equally divided between two contradictory judg- 
ments is called doubt, and the mind refuses to acquiesce in one or 
the other. In other words there is a suspense of judgment. But 
further experience may lead the mind to accept one and reject the 
other. Ho the test of cori’espondence is non-contradiction which 
is a better term than consistency. 

‘‘ Coherence ” between judgments thus reveals correspond- 
ence. It seems better to adhere to the term ” Correspondence ” 
— with regard to judgments pertaining to the external world, be- 
cause it has the advantage of suggesting the existence of the 
external world. ” As our judgments about the external world 
have an ‘ intent,’ a reference to a situation or context in the exter- 
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nal world, a judgment may be said to correspond in the sense that 
‘ intent ’ is borne out by subsequent judgments. In perception 
we intuit the real, the content of the intuition though an appear- 
ance in the mind is regarded as of something outside.” When a 
judgment is made of a real object in the external world “ the ele- 
ment of intent has located it in a certain place, and the element of 
animal faith has posited it as real ” (Strong, ibid, p. 182). The 
a sensory judgment which is not contradicted by experience reveals 
the nature of the real object is further supported by the fulfilment 
of the predictions that we derive from it. Assuming such a judg- 
ment to be true we may behave in a particular way expecting a 
particular result and if the expectation is fulfilled the ” animal 
faith ” is verified. 

Thus the pragmatist’s theory of Truth has some value. It 
has been well said that ” practice is the parent of theory and 
realisation the surest verification.” (Dawes Hicks.) Every con- 
duct has its cognitive aspect and a practical behaviour based upon 
the assumption of the truth of a particular judgment tends to 
strengthen or correct the judgment in view of the practical conse- 
quences arising from it. ” The work of the mind when its in- 
terest is cognitive has an experimental character. What is ordi- 
narily called an experiment is a typical case of this mental atti- 
tude.” (Stout, ‘ On Error,' Personal Idealism, p. T3.) The 
practical behaviour based on the assumption of the truth of a 
judgment is thus a process of verifying the truth. If the expecta- 
tion that we have is fulfilled then the judgment may be said to be 
workable. But the pragmatist is content with this and does not 
want to go further in understanding the nature of Truth. Of 
course a true judgment is workable, but workability is merely a 
consequence of Truth, and does not constitute it. ‘‘ Truth is in- 
deed what works. But it works because truth is determined by 
the nature of reality ” (Alexander, ibid, p. 266). Thus workabi- 
lity is an evidence of correspondence which consists as we saw in 
the conformity of the nature of Keality implied in a judgment with 
the nature of Eeality as disclosed in other judgments accepted as 
true. The Pragmatic criterion of workability or usefulness is 
useful in verifying the correspondence between a judgment and the 
natuBe of Reality, 
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. In testing the correspondence, another important factor also 
must be noticed. What the late Dr. Ward describes as ‘ intersuh- 
jective intercourse plays a great part in ascertaining the truth of 
judgments. If an individual is shut up in a world uninhabited by 
any one else he may find it difficult to distinguish his erroneous 
perceptions from veridical ones. Man is social not only in his 
needs and inclinations, instincts and feelings but also in his effort 
to cognise the Reality in and around him. He understands his 
own self only through the understanding of other selves and the 
world around him is likewise understood by him only in collabora- 
tion with others. Man is social not only in his political and moral 
life, but also in his intellectual and spiritual life. “It is not 
curiosity alone which furnishes truth, but curiosity chastened by 
the curiosity of others.” (Alexander, ibid, p. 2G4.) A man is not 
regarded as sane, i.c., he is refused the status of a citizen of the 
intellectual republic if his judgments are utterly different from 
those of others. “ Truth and error arc therefore as much social 
products as moral good and evil.” (Alexander, ibid.) 

One might argue that the system of judgment we construct 
about Reality may be shown to be false in comparison with a sys- 
tem constructed upon materials furnished by certain supernormal 
avenues of perception. The waking consciousness which forms 
the medium of our experience may itself be a dream -conscious- 
ness. One might concede for the sake of argument the possibility 
of such a divergent system. But even those materials divulged 
by such su])ernormal f)owers have to be co-ordinated and systema- 
tised according to those categories which we ordinarily use and so 
the divergence of such a system will consist only in possessing 
greater details. But if the ways of thinking are also different then 
such a knowledge will have nothing in common with ours, and so 
for practical purposes in social life people Avho have such powers 
will cease to be sane. Further, our ordinary perceptions must be 
accounted for, just as we are able through the help of Psychology 
to explain dreams, illusions, etc. Besides, the materials of our 
dreams and illusions are drawn from our ordinary experience and 
so to establish that our waking consciousness itself is a dream, the 
materials of our ordinary perceptions must be shown to have been 
derived from supernormal experiences. But as we l.ave not got 
7 
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such experieuces we cannot be said to have derived our materials 
from tliein. Those who condemn waking consciousness are abnor- 
mal to us in the same way as mad persons are and we cannot con- 
cede any superiority to their powers unless we ourselves share them 
and find them more convincing. So long as our judgments are 
not contradicted by our own experience, bur expectations based on 
them are fulfilled, and our experience is confined by others’ experi- 
ences, we may regard our knowledge as true and the possibility of 
all of us waking up from this waking conciousness as from a dream 
into a new state of awareness is a bare possibility, a dream. If 
we are transported into the company of angels. and are led to a 
higher (not merely fuller) understanding of Reality then we may 
take it as true, but so long as we are in the company of men we 
have to accept what we know as true, subject to the corrections 
necessitated by our own further experience and the experiences of 
others. 

So far I have upheld the doctrine of ‘ ‘ Correspondence ’ ’ 
though in explaining the ascertainability of the same I have 
resorted to the principle of non-contradiction. The advocates of 
the “ Coherence ” theory may say that the foregoing account is 
only a vindication of their own criterion. As already pointed out 
my preference for the term.“ Correspondence ” is because of its 
implication of an objective Reality independent of consciousness, 
and I admit that the term as applied to judgments that are not 
concerned with facts of the world of space and time ceases to be 
appropriate. It would be helpful to distinguish two kinds of 
judgments : (1) those that are concerned witli facts of the external 
world and are dependent upon sensory materials, and (2) those that 
issue out of ratiocination and are dependent upon certain funda- 
mental axioms. The first group of judgments are dependent upon 
“ Sensory intuitions ” and are capable of “ sensory verification ” 
while the second are ultimately dependent upon a special kind of 
intuition which Husserl calls “ essential or categorical intuition.” 
The axioms or postulates are taken as true because of such intui- 
tions and the judgments derived from these as rationally neces- 
sary are accepted as true. The terms ” Clorrespondence ” and 
” Workability ” cease to be appropriate as applied to such abs- 
tract truths as opposed to concrete truths of the first kind. The 
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criterion in this connection may be better described as rational 
necessity rather than ‘ ‘ coherence ’ ’ as this latter term is apt to be 
confused with mere “ formal consistency.” 

If the term ‘‘ coherence ” has a peculiar fascination for some 
they may well be allowed to use it. But at the same time one 
cannot subscrilx! to certain implications of the doctrine of 
‘‘ coherence ” as held by some thinkers of the Idealistic school. 
Joachim identifies Trutli with ” systematic coherence ” charac- 
teristic of a “ significant whole ” and he defines a ” significant 
whole ” as ‘ ‘ an organised individual experience, self-fulfilling and 
self-fulfilled.” He adds ” tjiere can be one and only one such ex- 
perience For it is absolute self-fulfilment, absolutely self-con- 

tained significance that is postulated; and nothing short of absolute 
individuality — nothing short of the completely whole experience — 
can satisfy this postulate. Hence the truth is from tlie jiHunt of view 
of the human intelligence an Ideal and an Ideal w'hieh can 
never as such, or in its completeness be actual as human experi- 
ence ” (The Nature of Truth, pp. 78-79). Thus from the stand- 
point of an impossible Ideal of Truth every finite judgment is 
partially false and the doctrine of the degrees of truth is thus an 
important aspect of the theory of ” Coherence.” Truth is taken 
as the complete system of knowledge and anything that falls short 
of it is to that extent less true. But w'e saw that truth is the value 
that we put upon particular judgments with reference to their 
function of revealing the nature of Reality. It is true an elaborate 
system of judgments may give a more detailed description of the 
nature of Reality, than a single judgment. But we cannot say 
that it is more true. What Mr. Schiller says in this connection is 
worth quoting : ” it is true enough, as Bradley contends, that no 
judgment is capable of expressing the totality of reality. Every 
judgment is partial, and affirms (or denies) of a part of reality, 
nay usually, of a part of what is before its maker’s mind. But 
it does not follow from this that it is partly false. It is rather a 
condition of its being to the {wint ” (Mind, April, 1925, p. 221). 
Tlie judgment that 2 -f- 2 = 4 is true not partially but wholly though 
it does not give us a complete knowledge of mathematics. 

Though Reality is the ultimate subject in every judgment, a 
given judgment deals with only a part of Reality and the predicate 
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reveals only a part of the nature of Keality. Judgment is the 
work of the mind, it is relative to the interest of the individual who 
makes it and so the question of its truth or error is essentially 
relative to the intent of the person who makes it. So to condemn 
a judgment because it is not a complete revelation of the nature 
of Reality is to overlook the nature of judgment. Every judgment 
has a subject in Reality and if the subject which is referred to by a 
demonstrative or defined by a concept has the predicated quality 
(in the case of affirmative judgments) and has not that quality (in 
the case of negative judgments) the judgment is true. Whether 
the predication in a given judgment is true or not is to be ascer- 
tained with reference to other judgments about the same subject. 
The identity of the subject is understood by njeans of space-time 
specification in the case of physical objects and identity of defini- 
tion in other cases. 

The doctrine of the degrees of ti’uth not only is not consistent 
with the nature of judgment, it also obviates the distinction be- 
tween human truth and human error. The ideal of Absolute 
Truth is unattainable by man and so every finite judgment is 
partly true and partly false. But it is necessary to distinguish 
between truth and error in human experience and it becomes im- 
jxjssible according to this theory to make such a distinction. 

The Avay in which the partial nature of the truth contained 
in a judgment as illustrated by Joachim is indeed very amusing. 
H(; says that a boy Avho has learnt by rote the multiplication-table 
and states that 8x3 = 9 is not stating the truth to the same ex- 
tent as an arithmetician Avould do in enunciating the same pro- 
position. To the boy, Joachim says, the proposition possesses 
only a minimum of meaning while to the arithmetician it is only 
a shorthand symbol of the whole science of arithmetic as known at 
the time. But the proposition taken by itself is true irrespective 
of the mental back-ground of the author of the statement. Of 
course the boy in question may not be able to prove the truth of 
the statement or bring out its implications. But the capacity 
to prove the truth of a judgment and to unfold its implications on 
the part of the author of it does not measure the extent of the 
truth contained in it. The doctrine of degrees of truth is, there- 
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fore, based on a contusion between tlie truth of a judgment and 
its proof. 

If, as it is contended here, a particular judgment may be 
wliolly true, Joachim asks “ is the development of a science, 
merely the addition of truth to truth? Is geometry neither more 
nor less than the aggregate of geometrical truths; and are single 
arithmetical truths merely collected into the science of arithmetic; 
itself the sum (or the class) of the mental judgments?” (Ibid, 
p. 100.) No, I admit. But the systematic character of geometry 
or arithmetic consists in the implications and mutual relations of 
several judgments and not in any metamorphosis of individual 
judgments. They are not picked up like pebbles, but one gives 
rise to another by suggestion and implication, and thus they are 
all connected into a system. We may well ask Mr. Joachim 
whether the system without being thus distinguished into separate 
judgments is an undifferentiated mass or stuff of geometry or 
arithmetic? The different judgments constitute an intelligible 
system called a particular science not by being all rolled up into 
one in which each one loses its shape, but by persisting as separate 
judgments connected together by mutual implications or reciprocal 
relations. 

It is true, every judgment is liable to be contradicted by 
further experience and thus found to be false. ” Unexplored con- 
ditions can affect the truth of a statement ” but ‘‘ only in so far 
as they are relevant, and the relevancy in each case depends on the 
n<ature of the question raised.” ‘‘ The way to truth lies through 
a continuous correction of errois, and the risk of error attends to 
all truth-seeking.” (Schiller, Contemporary Britiah Philosophy, 
p. 402.) In practice, however, we are able to say of many judg- 
ments that they are absolutely free from error. Thus it is prac- 
tically certain to us that 8x3 = 0 or that every event must have a 
cause. Those propositions therefore that embody ‘‘ Categorical 
characters ” are recognised as true not only with reference to the 
range of facts open to us so far, but as true for all time and for all 
ranges of experience. 

Truth-finding is an eternal quest as the pursuit of Goodness 
or Beauty is. But though our apprehension of Beality is never 
entirely accurate we are not wholly incapable of apprehending it. 
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It is an ideal that is progressively realised. So, as Dr. Alexander 
says, though we may not accept the doctrine of the degrees of 
truth we may admit that ‘ ‘ there are all manner of degrees in the 
perfection or range of knowledge.” (Ibid, p. 264.) 



PHILOSOPHIC OUTLOOKS ON THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH 


BY 

A. K. Trivkdi, M.A., LL.B., 

Professor of Philosophy, Baroda College. 

Notions of Truth and notions of Knowledge are intimately 
connected. The Monist interprets Truth monistically; the 
Pluralist, pluralistically. The Vedantist has a monistic outlook; 
the Akhyativadin and the Viparitakhydtiiiddin interpret Truth 
piecemeal, pluralistically. Objective Idealists s]:)eak of Reality 
as an all-inclusive harmonious whole, the Absolute, and Truth 
and Reality are to them identical. Realists distinguish between 
Idea and Object, and regard Truth as a relation between 
the Object and the Idea. Rebelling against Idealism, Pragmatism 
regards Truth as some sort of human adjustment : “ true ideas ” 
says James “ arc those that w'e can assimilate, validate, corro- 
borate and verify.” 

Common sense conceives Truth to be a copy of Reality. A 
reflection is true w'hen it is an exact counterpart of the original. 
Analogically, the True is that which is the copy of the Real. 
This type of Realism involves us in glaring absurdities. When 
we taste sugar and experience a sensation of sweetness, we shall* 
on this realistic interpretation, have to say that sweetness is a copy 
of the sugar. Can anything be more absurd? Or again, if the 
idea is the copy of the thing, how can there be any such thing as 
error at all ? 

A modified form of Realism offers what may be called the 
Correspondence theory of Truth. This theory says, there ar^ 
things and there are ideas, and Truth consists in the ideas corres* 
ponding to the things in a way so as not to make them copies' of^ 
things. Thus there is a correspondence between the map of Eng- 
land and England, without the map being a copy of England. 
When the correspondence exists, we say that the map is tmi. 
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“ Thus, e.q.,io' speak the truth ’ is to ‘ speak in accordance with’ 
or ‘ in conformity to ’ the facts. A ‘ true ’ man or ‘ a true ’ 
friend is a person whose outward acts ‘ correspond to ’ — faith- 
fully reflect — his inner ' feelings. A narrative is true if it ‘ re- 
pres(mts ’ in essentials and within its own sphere, the real order 
of events.” (.Toaehim, The Nature of Truth, p. 7.) Is Truth 
correspondence ? 

It is not so. How can we know whether an idea corresponds 
with a real object? To know this we must be able to compare 
thought with Beality; for example, the map with the country, a 
statue with the original, the judgment with the Beality which it 
tries to embody. We must be able to hold both the Thought and 
the Beality in the mind as two different things with a view to 
judge if correspondence is present. Now, comparison without the 
possibility of the apartness of the objects compared is inconceiva- 
ble. But Thought and Beality cannot be got apart; the Beal may 
exist independent of my thinking, but cannot exist independent of 
all thinking. 

Therefore, though Truth is the knowledge of Beality this 
knowledge cannot be analysed as consisting in the correspondence 
of Thought wdth Beality. 

If then Beality itself is ideal. Truth must be taken as consist- 
ing in the internal coherence of a system which constitutes Beality. 
The True is that which fits into a system, the False is that which 
is discrepant or does not so fit in. Trutli is a coherent system of 
meanings; it is something which like Beality itself is organic, and 
an individual whole. This is the standpoint of Intellectualism, 
or of Absolute Idealism. It is characterised by the monistic out- 
look, and to the philosopher who accepts this outlook, all Truth is 
nothing short of that systematic coherence which is the character 
of a significant whole. 

The Pragmatist protests, and asserts that Truth is a value 
we attach to ideas; it is dependent on biological, psychological and 
^iological influences. Truth is man-made. While the Intel- 
lectualist says that Truth is found, the Pragmatist says that it is 
•‘ipmde; Truth to him is verification. 

But the Pragmatist distorts our deepest convictions. Truth 
is eternal. Truth is objective. What is once true is always true. 
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Do ideas work because they are true, or are they true because they 
work? And what is the function of ideas? Is it guidance or 
cognition? Does the truth of an idea lie in its immediate ad- 
justability or are we to refer to the future? And as soon as this 
latter is made does not the Pragmatist enter on the very threshold 
of Idealism? The answers are clear. 

Taking Objective Idealism as giving us the best outlook on the 
Problem of Truth, we may proceed further with Bradley as the 
guide. The world is an Appearance, which in its physical and 
spiritual manifestations realises by various stages the one Absolute 
principle. The Absolute has no degrees; it is perfect, and there 
can be no more and less in perfection. It is also timeless. To 
the Idealists and the Absolutists, Time is essentially Appearance. 
The more and the less perfect, the more and the less real are predi- 
cates which belong only to the world of Appearances. This world 
inasmuch as it realises more of perfection is more real and so has a 
greater degree of Reality in it, and our knowledge of it, a greater 
degree of Truth in it. 

Wherein then lies the Perfection which is Reality? Bradley 
says. Perfection whether of Truth or of Reality consists in posi- 
tive, self-subsisting individuality. That which has a greater 
harmony in it, and that which is more self-comprehensive is more 
real, for it approaches a single, all-containing individuality. 
Even in Morality, we esteem a life as worthier than another on 
the ground of better harmony in it or of superior comprehensive- 
ness of its ideals. 

This doctrine of the degrees of Reality is subversive of our 
ordinary notion which says that something either is or is not Real, 
and that there can be no degrees in it. Formal Logic says that 
a proposition and its contradictory cannot both be true and cannot 
both be false. And if we accept this logical point of view, evi- 
dently there can be no possibility of a more or a less of Truth or 
Efror, that is, there can be no possibility of degrees of Truth and 
Reality: But Bradley cannot be disposed of like this. His main 
thesis is that we have no possible chance of being entirely right 
or entirely wrong. There is no pure Truth except Absolute Truth, 
the Truth which is true of the Universe or being as a whole. 
Reality and the Truth abouji it are ipdefinitelv presupposed in aU 

a 
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ordinary jiKlgnientK, so that even when we make a simple state- 
ment, this rose is red; tlic full meaning is : the Universe is such 
that this rose is red. Metaphysics hankers after the one Beality 
which is thus implied in all knowledge. All finite judgments are 
partially true as implicitly asserting these Truths; and so they 
must also be partially false. 

It may make things clearer in this cortnection if, as is pointed 
out by different thinkers, we note that the Concept of Beality is 
ambiguous. The Beal may be identified with (1) the True, 
(2) the Existent, (8) the Perfect, and (4) the Eternal. 

Beality conceived as Truth can have degrees in it. Thus 
2-t-2 = 4 is real in the system of numbers, but 2-t-2 = 5 is not, 
and in that objective system 2 + 2 = 5 is equally false with 
2 + 2 = 0. But, of course, subjectively 2 + 2 = 5 is less unreal than 
2 + 2 = 0. As belief, the one has less falsity in it than the 
other. 

Beality conceived as Existence can have no degrees in it. 
Thus, whales are real, centaurs are not, and there can be no ques- 
tion of degrees in this. 

Beality conceived as Perfection has a direct bearing in con- 
nection with the question of degrees of Bficality. The Beal is the 
systematic whole, and the different appearances are more or less 
real as they are more or less near the Perfect or the Absolute 
Whole. Thus the solar system is more real than a flash of light, 
a substance is more real than its attributes, a man is more real 
than an ape and scientific knowledge is more real than opinion 
and empirical knowledge. 

Beality conceived as the Eternal leaves no scope for degrees; 
for the noumenal will be real and the phenomenal unreal. 

It is only to the Idealist, the Absolutist or the Monist, then, 
that this problem of the degrees of Beality will have philosophic 
significance. To him, evidently the saint has a greater reality 
than the sinner, the philosophic mind a greater reality than the 
unphilosophic mind, man as an organism a greater reality than 
man as a mechanism, .and so on. The Universe is the whole, the 
Beal Absolute, in connection with which our traths, by. reason of 
our imperfections, are but mixtures of truth and error. 
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Against this Idealistic interpretation of Truth, the i,case of 
Kealism may be put in details and at its best, for that would well 
bring info relief the weakness of that school of thought. Bussell 
may well represent this school. For him. Truth is characterised^ 
by the fact that it is a mixture of dependence upon mind and in- 
dependence of mind. He subdivides the question of Truth an<l 
Falsehood as under ; 

“ A. Formal Theory. — (liven the meanings of the component 
words, what decides whether a sentence is true or false? 

B. Causal Theory. — Can Ave distinguish between Truth and 
Falsehood by (a) their cause, (h) their effects? 

C. Individual and social elemcJits. — A statement is a social 
occurrence, a belief is something individual. How can Ave define 
a belief, and Avhat is it Avhen not composed of AA'ords? 

D. Consistency of Truth. — Can Ave get outside the circle of 
beliefs or statements to something which sIioaa’s them true, not 
merely consistent? In other AAords AA'hat possible relation is 
there betAveen propositions and facts?” 

(Bertrand Russell, An Outline of Philonophy , p. 270.) 

Each question here is entangled in each other question. A 
leads to I), Avhich inA'olves B and that leads to C. Without the for- 
mation of a belief, there Avill be no statement; and since the ques- 
tion Avhether the truth or falsity of a belief can be determined 
either by its causes or by its effects, can only be decided by refer- 
ence to a certain fact, Russell concludes that a form of Avords is 
true when it has a certain relation to a certain fact. WTiat rela- 
tion, and to Avhat fact? His reply is : ‘‘I think the fundamental 
relation is this ; a form of AA'ords is true if a person who knoAvs 
the language is led to that form of woixls when he finds himself 
in that environment which contains features that are the meanings 
of these words, and these features produce reactions in him suffi- 
ciently strong for him to use AA'ords Avhich mean them The 

environment causes words, and words directly caused by the en- 
vironment (if they are statements) are ‘ true.’ ” {Ihid, p. 273.) 

Despite the best effort to analyse the realistic interpretation 
of Truth, Russell is here almost mystical, and further on, he 
posits a Kantian a priori in language, and states that there is 
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something like an a priori relation between the structure of 
language and the structure of the world. 

If it be questioned, what is a Fact, what is the Environment 
to which reference is involved in Truth, there will be a halt in this 
position. For even the Fact, and the Environment can only be 
explained idealistically, or at least semi-idealistically. 



THE tlEALITY OF TIMfi 


BY 

G. Gupta, M.A., Indian Institutk of Phiuosophy, Amalner. 

Since Bergson came to propound his theory of Creative Evo- 
lution and Einstein claimed for Time an important place in the 
constitution of the Universe, no other problem, for the last thirty 
years or so, seems to have attracted the attention of European 
thinkers so much, as the problem of Time has. By this state- 
ment I do not mean to suggest that the problem was not seriously 
tackled by previous thinkers; for, as a matter of fact, almost all 
important thinkers, both ancient and modern, recognised the 
necessity for its consideration and had something to say about it. 
But if we look to the manner of treatment, Ave will find it to have 
been different from what we find now. The angle of vision has 
completely changed; and the problem looms large before thinkers 
of the present day. 

The problem appears to be so direct in a sense and is yet deli- 
cate that a careless handling of it is likely to undermine a whole 
System of thought. We must therefore tread the ground here with 
careful steps. 

The first thing we must be clear about is, the expression 
‘ Reality of Time.’ Are we to put the problem as ‘ Is Time 
Real ’ or ‘ Is Time of the Real ’ ? It is needless to say, the solu- 
tion. of every problem depends ultimately on how we experience it. 
And the question is, ‘ How do we experience Time ’? Do we 
experience it as an object of Sensuous perception, as we would 
be said to do when we say, ‘ this is my body,’ ‘ that is the tree ’ 
or even, ‘ there is space before us ’ ? Or is it only an irremovable 
and indispensable character of our experience — sofhething without 
which experience would be meaningless for us, or, would be logi- 
cally impossible altogether? Again, if it is real, is it real in ex- 
perience or real for experience or both? For example, to make 
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my point clear, the external world before me, for all that I may 
philosophically speculate about it, is something that is ‘ Eeal in 
experience ’ — it may not be as it appears to me or as I may care 
to think of it, yet it is something ‘ given ’ in my experience inspite 
of myself; and Avhen I go to seek for an explanation for this 
‘ given,’ and find it in ‘ something not given ’ as such, I would 
call that ‘ something,’ ‘ real for experience but when I go to ask 
myself — what is my self? I Avould find that it is not only real in 
experience or real for experience, but that it is both. In which of 
these three categories can we include Time? This, in ray opinion, 
is how the problem should be stated. I say all this not only to 
indicate my point of view but also to venture a suggestion thereby. 

I cannot however do justice to the problem of Time unless 1 
take note of thinkers who have seriously thought r)f Time from 
different stand-points and see how far they have been able to clear 
up the problem for us. It will be the height of egotism on my 
part, unpardonable in the field of Truth, to ignore the contribu- 
tions of Truth-seekers and s})in out a theory all by myself. 

It has been customary, as we all knoAV. to distinguish be- 
tween ‘ perceptual Time ’ and ‘ conceptual Time ' and then to do 
away Avith both and Avith Time thereby, regarding it as purely a 
matter of subjective construction, as if this is all that AV'e actAially 
experience of Time. It is said, for example, that avc perceive an 
event A : A disappearing, B : B disappearing, (1 : C disappearing, 
I) : and so on; and thus in the rnoraentariness of A, B, C, D, and 
in their successiveness aa^c perceive Time — when Time for us is 
a filled content — (this is our perception of Time); and that, when 
AA'e ideally take away all this content and think of the bare possibi- 
lity of continuity we are said to have the conception of Time; and 
so, in as mAich as each of these is a matter of the Mind and for the 
Mind, Time as such can be said to have no reality of its own. This 
is how the subjectmst AAOuld speak of Time. But is this not 
altogether a misinterpretation of the character of Time? Let us 
first take up what is said with regard to the ‘ perception of Time ’ 
— that it involves ‘ momentariness ’ and ‘ successiveness.’ Now 
.both ‘ momentariness ’ and ‘ successiveness ’ are only synonyms 
for ‘ change ’ interpreted in terms of space — ^the former being 
visualised as a ‘ point ’ and the latter as ‘ a series of points. But 
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in thus limiting the perception of Time to ‘ momentariness ’ and 
successiveness,’ are we not imposing a character on Time wliich 
is not at all its own, and then, dressing it up in a garb that hides 
the true nature of Time ? 

Secondly, in the so-called conception of Time, the case is 
jn'ctty. raiich the same — with this difference only that Avhile in the 
first case ‘ extension ' is imaged along with the ‘ extended,’ here 
it is imaged as a bare line produced both ways from an experience 
of the self as a point of reference, where the imaginary points 
could be conveniently arranged. 

This spatial interjiret.ation of Time is only due to our eager- 
ness to ex])lain every perception of ours in terras of the; sensations 
of Touch and Sight. This error seems to have been for the first 
time noticed by Kant when he spoke of ‘ Time ’ as ‘ the form of 
Inner Sense ’ as distinguished from ‘ Space ’ which he called, 

‘ the form of Outer Sense.’ By pointing out this difference Kant 
brings out a ptculiarity with regard to Time which he, again, 
(anphasises in his doctrine of ‘ Schematism of the Understanding ’ 
in going to explain the possibility of ‘ sensuous percepts ’ being 
formed into ‘ pure concepts ’ as depending on the unique character 
of Time that he regards as both sensuous and pure. And when 
Kant further goes to explain how the Schemata of Time-content, 
Time-series, Time-order, and Time-comprehension contain in 
themselves the germs to be developed into the categories of Quality, 
Quantity, Relation and Modality, he throws out a suggestion to us 
with regard to Time, pi-egnant with possibilities that might be 
develoj)ed independently of the stand-poiiit of Kant, throwing a 
flood of light on the Metaphysic of experience. 

It is indeed a matter of surprise for me how in the whole field 
of litei'ature on Kant, this has escaped the notice of thinkers. 
And it comes to me almost as a revelation to guide me along the 
Bergsonian doctrine of Time into newer regions of discovery in 
the field of Truth. 

With Kant, Time, of course, is a subjective form of the qnder- 
standing : but the place given to it in the three Critiques/ t||p fre- 
quency of its introduction in connexion with the understfjnding,- 
the Will and Immortality, the beauty and purposiveness of the 
worldrordftr, are significant of the fact that the logical necessity 
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he felt for Time can only be likened to the logical necessity he felt 
for the ‘ self ’ and if I were allowed to state my opinion of the 
picture he draWs of experience with all its wealth of detail, I should 
say, it is ‘ Time ’ and ‘ self ’ put in bold relief on the canvas of 
his picture that convey to our minds all the meaning and beauty 
that we may be allowed to enjoy of it; and it remains only as a 
matter of curiosity, how, bringing these two together all the while, 
he let go the hold of one, and Time slipped out of his hands. 

It slipped out of the hands of Kant but was taken up by 
Bergson with whom Time is a matter of greater importance than 
even the Self is. According to him, it is ‘ duration ’ — the first 
and simplest Truth that is directly revealed to us by Intuition with 
which we might approach the realms of the unknown. And this 
simplest Truth is also the Truth; it is the key to all that remain as 
mysteries for Philosophy — ^Life, Will, Energy, Matter, Spirit, 
Instinct, Intuition and what not — as expressions of the ‘ creative 
evolution ’ of Time. This ‘ duration ’ with Bergson is not a 
matter of ‘ succession ’ but of ‘ permeation.’ The present is but 
the concentrated past growing into the future. . As such, what is 
intuited in ‘ duration ’ is a ‘ quality ’ and not a ‘ quantity;’ this 
is best illustrated in Life. Life expresses itself in what we call 
‘ growth,’ and ‘ growth ’ can only be understood as ‘ the past ’ 
concentrated and conserved in ‘ the present ’ for ‘ the future;’ so 
that what is actually and directly perceived in ‘ duration ’ is a 
quality rather than a measurable quantity. Thus it is ‘ duration ’ 
which constitutes the basic principle of the Universe in its infi- 
nitely divergent lines of evolution. Here perhaps in Bergson for 
the first time we have, in the history of European speculation, 
such a bold assertion of the objective reality of Time. A reaction 
indeed ! 

But while we may agree with Bergson, in a way, with regard 
to the dynamic content of Time, I doubt whether we can subscribe 
to his hypostatisation of Time or ‘ duration ’ as the ultimate 
reality for us. Duration implies something that endures; how it 
can stand by itself passes comprehension. Besides ‘ duration ’ 
•also implies transition from one state to another; it brings in 
change by implication; and the question is, what is it that endures 
or whfil is it that changes ? Is that whieh endures alsp that which 
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cluingcK ? 1 do not think Bergson can offer a satisfactory solution 

to this problem if he holds to ‘ diiration ’ per se as the Ultimate 
Reality. 

Professor Alexander, one of the most brilliant and suggestive 
thinkers, also ascribes objective reality to Time and says “ the 
Ultimate reality is ‘ Space-Time ’ the stuff out of which by 
various distributions all things arise.” In explaining how' it is 
so, he refers to what he calls ‘ the inhei’ent restlessness of Time ’ 
and tells us — ‘ time is the soul of space.’ Time is thus the essen- 
tial factor in cosmic evolution. 

But the question is — ‘ why is this restles.sness?’ What is this 
restlessness of? Professor Alexand(^r seems to suggest a solution 
by saying that ‘‘ the Universe in its nisus and its dream is strain- 
ing to the quality of ‘ deity.’ ” But tliis is rather an explication 
of the meaning of the uord ‘ restlessness ' than a real explanation 
for it. The ‘ nisus ’ the ‘ dream ’ and the ‘ straining ’ are hardly 
explained in liis philosophy of th(^ Universe and remain fis mys- 
terious as ever. 

Now, the reason why even such earnest thinkers on Time, 
as wi' find in Bergson and Alexander, are unable to give us a clue 
to the real nature of Time, can in my opinion be traced to the fact 
that both of them sunder it from experience and interpret it as a 
thing aj)art. And it is strange, indeed, that even Bergson with 
whom ‘ duration ’ stands for a f(‘lt ‘ quality ’ could have ignored 
the inseparable connexion of Time with Experience. The unfor- 
tunate over-cautiousness on the part of Kant in ascribing any reali- 
ty to Time is here substituted by an eagerness to predicate the 
reality of it. 

The thing is, a purely objective treatment of Time cannot 
but land us in perplexities. Even the greatest discovery of the 
pres(uit day by Einstein — the Law of Relativity — ‘ which has 
made Mathematicians and Physicists refer things no longer to three 
axes of co-ordinates but to four, the fourth being the Time-axis,’ 
and has thus secured for time an important place and function in 
the world-order, has yet to decide how far Time is real. If, ac- 
cording to the Law of Relativity, we may describe ‘ Space-Time ’ 
as an order or system of relations that subsist between bodies and 
also agree with Einsteiii in conceiving that ‘ although immeasurab- 
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ly vast the Universe is definitely limited and capable of exact 
measurement,’ then are we not to be pessimistic about the reality 
of Time also? It would be better for us, therefore, to look for the 
reality of Time with the spirit of Kant when he tells us that Time 
is a ‘ form of the Inner Sense,’ and according to the suggestion of 
Bergson also, that Time is a ‘ quality ’ and not a ‘ quantity;’ and 
then see whether we have time in any form as real in our experi- 
ence. Let us therefore see if we can get help from such thinkers 
as have sought to find ‘ time ’ in this quarter. 

The Neo-Idealists of Italy such as Croce and Gentile held up 
before us a view of the Universe as Eternal History. According 
to this school of thought the concrete form in which Keality is 
perceived is History. Our own reality, for example, is identical 
with our history. ‘ I am ’ means what ‘ I have been;’ and this 
‘ I have been ’ is a matter of History. Thus Universal History 
is to Reality what the history of each individual is to himself. 
Reality is a process, and this process is in time or rather is Time 
itself. This would have sounded very much like the Bergsonian 
doctrine of Time had it not also been said that the world is Mind in 
Activity, meaning thereby that the world is a gradual unfolding 
of Pure Mind. 

I do not wish to go into the details of this idealistic theory of 
the Universe, except in so far as it concerns itself with Time. 
The most striking feature of this theory is its sincere effort to 
subvert the dualistic interpretation of the Universe as Mind and 
Matter; but the effiort seems to me to hit beyond the mark in doing 
away with Mind also, and emphasising its activity as if it were 
something that stands by itself. For it is one thing to say that 
the Universe is history and quite another to say that it "has a his- 
tory. The one would go to identify Reality with Time, while 
the other would go to show that Time is a character of the Real. 
It is not exactly clear what the ^^eo-Idealists can possibly mean, 
for if the Universe is History, Time is all in all ; and if this is so, 
why bring in Mind at all ? But this theory points out one great 
truth in bringing out the historical aspect of the Universe and 
showing that it is the nature of the Mind to be history. And 
this is vital to our Understanding of the reality of Time. 
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A very suggestive explanation is offered by Professor Royce. 
He draws our attention to the true significance of Time “ and 
tells us that it is not so much the consciousness of something 
coming first and then something next ’ ’ that makes Time a matter 
of interest for us, as the consciousness of the whole succession as 
such in which the apparently unrelated events stand related to one 
another. The moment that is no more, has its meaning in the 
moment that is, which, again, has its fulfilment in the moment 
that is to be. The successions appear as one whole and give us 
the idea of Time proper. His further elucidation of the nature 
of Time-consciousness is more interesting for our purpose when 
he tells Us that the peculiarity of the Time-series consists in the 
fact that it is “ always found to have a determinate direction.” 

” Succession passes from each event to its successor and not in a 
reverse direction; and herein the perceived Time-relations differ 
from what we view as space-relations.” This direction of the 
Time-series he interprets as ” an event aiming on towards its own 
fulfilment and extinction in the coming of its successor,” and says 
‘ our experience of Time is thus for us essentially as experience of 
longing, of pursuit, of restlessness.’ It is ‘ a form of the Will.’ 
This restlessness he accounts for as the restlessness of the indivi- 
dual for union with the Universal. He then goes on to add that 
‘‘ the world’s Time is thus in all respects a generalised and extend- 
ed image and correspondent of the observed Time of our Inner ex- 
perience.” 

As to this idea of Time we can agi-ee only in so far as our own 
inner experience is concerned; but the wider application of Time 
as longing for union with the nature of the Absolute is not satisfact- 
orily explained and might even be said to be logically untenable. 
Besides, Time as ‘ longing for union ’ is only a hypothesis that 
remains to be established. 

Among Indian thinkers we have to look to the Vaishnava 
school of thought for an objective consideration of Time. Accord- 
ing to all Vaishnava thinkers ‘ the world ’ as such is not to be 
dispensed with as ‘ illusion.’ It is grounded in the nature of the 
Absolute or Brahman. Brahman is dynamically conscious, 
Maya is Prakriti. ” It is the creative principle and not the 
principle of causing confusion. Manifestation or expression. 
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pertains to the very nature of Brahman, It is the Nityavihhnli 
of Brahman and includes Kfila and Iswara.” 

Both Ramanuja and Nimharka “ accept Time and Prikriti to 
be eternal objective existences — as the materia, dynamic, liasic 
reality of the cosmic order, the former having' no limitation that 
is applicable to the latter.” 

According to Nimhiirka ‘‘ ‘Kala’ is the princi])lc which 
pursues every thing to maturation. It is undivided and un- 
changing {vide Sircar’s Couipanitire studicfi in Vcddnthui, pp. 
204 & 208). 

According to Vallahhachdryija Kala imbibes in it Sattra and 
is the Satti'ik manifestation of Iswaia. It has three forms 
(1) Idhidmvika (2) Adhibhautika (3) Adhydtmika. Adhidairika 
Krda is time, undivided and eternal. Tfnrara, is in this Kiila. Kfda 
viewed and determined by succession of events especially of outer 
nature is Adhibhautika Krda and when viewed as having magni- 
tude equal to that of Atmd is Adhydtmika." 

The net result of the above mode of considering time is that 
Time must necessarily be brought into account for ‘ Change ’ or 
the world of things as an eternal principle in the bosom of the 
Absolute. 

Thus the Vaisnara thinkers throw some light on tlu' problem 
of Time that enables us to look into the matter closely and form 
an estimate of the true nature of Time accordingly. 

What then is the Time? Our fairly exhaustive review of the 
treatment of Time from different points of view does, in my 
opinion, bring home to us one important truth, that. Time is after 
all an indispensable factor of our experience The world spread 
out in space before us is a world of things existing with us, but 
having, as it were, no direct concern with us unless we would 
choose to take them in our concern.' But the world is also a world 
of events each of which is a curious admixture of ‘ is ’ and ‘ is 
not ’ and yet for the matter of that is linked with all the others, 
all together with myself making up a meaning for me that I call 
Time. Herein lies the distinctive nature of Time. The chair 
is here, the tree is there, and I might even say space is every- 
where, and that I can say I have no direct concern with the chair 
or the tree or even with space (for however curious it may sound, 
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Avliat I Cell! ‘ niyscll' ’ in me, I do not find in it, though it and all 
else may be in me) and yet I am. But I cannot say this with 
regard to Time. The gathering of the clouds, the flashing of 
lightning, the roaring of the thunder, tlie rising of the storm and 
the coming on of rain are all events no doubt standing by them- 
selves hut none tlu' less linked tt)gether, one passing into the other 
and existing in a whole and speaking to me of something which 
certainly is not before me even as space is; and in each of these 
severally and in all of thojii collectively ‘ I am ’ Time is, there- 
fore, real in ex})erience; for it goes with all our experience. Let 
us now see whethei' it is also real for (ixperience; wdiether, in other 
Avords, it goes to explain our experience. 

In what does the reality of Time consist? With Avhat special 
content does it appeal to my ex})erience? What is it that makes 
me feel or think of Time at all? Time is commonly exjwessed 
as ‘ past ’ ‘ presiuit ' and ‘ future ’ Avith ‘ the present ’ as the 
j)oint of reference; hut Avhat is it that draAvs my attention to the 
‘ j)resent ' and makes nu* look both ways? My ansAA'er is, it is 
the sudden lea))ing uj) of tlie ‘ present ' into my vieAv, the creation 
of the ‘ present ’ for me. The present Avill never he a matter for 
concern with me, it Avill not even exist, miles'^ it brings the sense 
of creation Avith it. I shall have no thougiit of the ‘ present ’ and 
thus none of the ‘ past ’ or ‘ future ’ either, unless suddenly some- 
thing comes into being and o|)ens my eyes to the fact of this 
‘ coming into being. This ‘ coming into being ' is not hoAA’cver 
to he understood as meaning the positive existence of a material 
object of percej)tion, for it may equally stand for the absence of 
one. It simply means, an event, a happening, a change. The 
bud Avhich I saAV there yesterday evening I find in bloom, in the 
morning; here the material object has remained the same hut it 
Avould have been of no interest to me except for the ‘ budding ’ 
‘ the disappearance of budding ’ and ‘ the blooming ’ all appearing 
as ‘ creations ’ to my mind. Thus both ‘ coming in sight ’ and 
‘ passing out of sight ’ are to my mind ‘ facts of creation.’ EAXTy 
change so far as I am concerned is a creation. It may be objected 
here that ‘ change ’ is alAA'ays relative to a position in space. My 
answer is ; this is again a misrepresentation of the significance of 
clmnge. It is certainly relative, but relative to a psychic interest. 
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Here again the Veddntin might say, that, it is the ‘psychic interest’ 
that occasions a change for us and not vioe versa; for a psychic in- 
terest presupposes a state of preparedness that can be traced to a 
set of instincts or ‘ Sanskiiras ’ without which a change will not 
be perceived as a change. To this I have to say that this is a mere 
hypothesis until the ‘ Sanskaras ’ are established by reasoning; and 
that, as a matter of fact, such reasonings would go to involve the 
fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. Besides change understood as 
‘ change ’ is logically born of the relation between Mind in a state 
of dormancy and Mind in a state of awakening; but ‘ change ’ un- 
derstood as ‘ change ’ must be distinguished from ‘ change 
understood as ‘ happening ’ or ‘ creation.’ Thus it is change that 
quickens my sense of interest, or rather, brings it into being and 
makes me look beyond itself to tlie fact of creation, opens my inner 
eye to that on account of which this preation takes place, and this 
I call Time. You w'ould perhaps ask me here to substitute ‘ in 
which ’ for ‘ on account of which.’ My reply would be that it is 
because activity has to be regarded as a process that you wrongly 
give it a spatial form and talk of it with ‘ in ’ or ‘ on;’ but a 
process need not be spatially construed at all, for it appears to our 
experience simply with a content as bringing forth or creation. 
Our unsophisticated Mind is nearer the truth here when we say 
‘ Time will bring it about ’ ‘ Time will bi’ing its reward ’ ‘ Time 
will heal ’ ‘ Time will do its work. Yes, it is always Time that 
does the work and nothing else. The plant, we say, ‘ grown; ’ 
but ‘ grows ’ how? What is the essential condition of its growth? 
I should say, it is Time. Take away Time and there would bo no 
growth; and why talk of growth? — it will even cease to exist. Simi- 
larly you take up a problem for solution; work at it for days and 
days; you find no solution; you give it up and forget it altogether; 
but then all on a sudden after years and years perhaps, the solu- 
tion flashes up in your vision and you jump up with a creation be- 
fore you. What has brought this joy for you? Certainly it is 
not yourself, for you had given it up, had almost completely erased 
it out of your mind ; nor was it any one else that helped you to do 
it, for it was the business of none to enter into your secrets. „ It 
is Time — ^Time that was active when you enjoyed rest. Time that 
was awake when you were asleep. You would perhaps say that 
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the work was being done by your subconscious Mind. Yes; cer- 
tainly it was ' being done ’ but not ‘ was done ’ and could never 
have been done unless Time as ‘ creative activity ’ had stepped in 
and got it done for you. Take away Time and it will be an im- 
possibility for you. Yes, take away Time and the stars will cease 
to run in their courses, the sun will lose its glow, the moon will 
lose its delight, all creation would die the death of a static stagna- 
tion and a blank Absolute of ‘ nothingness ’ would stare at itself 
as a ghost. 

Time creates. Yau would perhaps say “ why talk of ‘ crea- 
tion ’ alone ” for creation means ‘ birth?’ Do we always have 
births before us? Do we not also have deaths? Oh, yes, we have; 
but ‘ a birth ’ as a ‘ change ’ and not as a ‘ birth ’ is a creation 
for me; and ‘ death ’ is as much a ‘ change ’ as ‘ birth ’ is. 
Every change is a new-comer in my world of experience, be it ‘ a 
birth or a death.’ It is the rhythm of birth and death that stands 
for creation. And the endless sea of incessant change brings me 
the vision of a creative activity that I call Time. 

The time to w'hich we generally give the determinations of 
past, present and future may be reduced to nothingness; for Time 
has past present, and future owes its origin to what \ye call ‘ the 
present,’ and a little analysis would go to show that the present 
never exists. We never have a ‘ now ’ for us. Psychology has 
shown that the ‘ now ’ is always relative to a particular ‘ span of 
consciousness ’ and the present is always a ‘ specious present,’ so 
4he Time born of such a present must necessarily be false; for it 
owed its origin to falsity. It is this false notion of Time that is 
responsible for the anxiety on the part of thinkers to dispense 
with ‘ Time as an illusion.’ But the Time whose reality is ever 
with us in the ceaseless flow of events can never be taken away from 
our experience. It gives meaning to our experience; experience 
would be unintelligible to us unless we saw creation in it. Time 
is thus also ‘ real for experience.’ 

Now this creative activity that we call Time does not stand by 
itself. It is the creative activity of God whom Spinoza under- 
stands by his ‘ Universal substance ’ in the necessity of whose 
existence lies the necessity of his manifestation. Spinoza is 
said to have declared Time to be unreal, May be. But we must 
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not forget tliat he also believed in the necessary manifestation of 
the Universal substance. I for myself cannot understand how in 
the face of this fact lie could ever have believed in a static Subs- 
tance. He might not have believed in the ‘ time ’ we have shown to 
be false, but he certainly believed in ‘ eternity ’ and ‘ eternal mani- 
festation.' It would be better thei’cfore to say that he believed in 
Time as Plato did when he said “ Time begins with the creation 
of things and is the image of eternity.” It is all very well to talk 
of ‘ substance ’ ,as ‘ absolute,’ to divest it of all content and do 
away with every thing else as ‘ illusion ’ or ‘ appearance,’ but can 
we really talk away the fact of change in so simple a manner as we 
pretend to do? Every thing changes and so nothing can be said 
to be real — this we can accept. But for the matter of that are we 
justified in ignoring ‘ change ’ as such? I think, not. We can-: 
not ignore it. It is thiuc but we do not understand it and that is 
all. It were far better on our part, therefore, to confess our 
ignorance than take pride in saying that we have discovered a blank 
static Absolute that can have no meaning for us and wliich we have 
never discovered at all. I cannot therefore understand the atti- 
tude of Bradley when he tells us ” if Time is not unreal our doc- 
trine of the Absolute is false.” Nor can I understand the anxiety 
on the part of Me Taggart to ‘ kill ’ Time when ho says ‘ perhaps 
Time will be the last enemy to be killed.’ Throw away Time if 
you can; but you cannot. 

Keality does not stand for ‘ isness ’ but Being. Being im- 
plies activity but is not activity. Creative activity is grounded in 
the nature of ‘ Being,’ and change is always before us; and it is 
‘ change ’ that causes us to turn our eyes to Reality. And change 
stands for creation; that is all that we experience. Creation can 
only be due to a creative activity which we always feel but no- 
where find except in the experience of Time. Time is thus the 
creative activity of God that knows no ending. Time pertains to 
the real. It is not as Bergson says ‘ duration ’ ; for duration is only 
tlie form in which we picture to our imagination creative activity 
as a process. It is not concerned with ‘ evolution ’ eitlier; for it 
creates for the sake of creation and knows no selectiveness or 
purpose. It may operate as ‘ longing ’ or ‘ restlessness ’ in us 
R,nd in the heart of everything that it creates, but in itself it r^- 
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mains calm in its own joy. To our limited consciousness it ap- 
pears as having a ‘ before and after ’ but to God it is eternity. 
Being is the Great Light with its effulgence. To our mind it 
appears as ‘ becoming ’ but ‘ becoming ’ points to ‘ being.’ 
Change takes us on to creative activity which, in its turn, points 
to Reality. For us to take away change w'ould be to take away 
Reality just as to take away the ‘ luminosity of light ■ ’ would be to 
take away ‘ light ’ itself. Those two beautifully suggestive lines 
of the Koran are well worth remembering in this cpnnexion; — 

‘ I w^as as a gem concealed, 

Me my burning ray revealed.’ 

Time, as infinite creative activity, reveals God in eternity. 
It is real for us although we may pretend to be blind to its 
reality. 
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ARK HYPOTHRTICALS JIJJXJMENI’H AT ALL? 


BY 

PUOKKSSOH Sl’RENDRALAli Kl'NBOO, M.A., MURARICHAND 
CoiA.KGR, SyiiHKT. 

The Hypothetical Judgment is generally represented by either 
of two Symbolic forms : (/) in the one form — ‘ If A is B, then (5 
is I),’ the antecedent and the consequejit contain four distinct 
terms; (ii) in the second form—* If A is B, then A is C,’ the 
antecedent and the consequent contain three distinct terms; 
(Hi) the form with two distinct terms — * If A is, then B is,' is 
usually ignored. Of course, if this form is regarded merely as an 
abbreviation in whicli tlu' two letters — A and B, stand for two 
clauses, then, as Bosanquet says, (Vol. I, Book I, Ch. VI, p. 
251), “ it must be reducible to citber the first or tlie second form.” 
But there is no need to look iqxm it as an abbreviation; tlie nor- 
mal intev])retation nould be to take the two letters as standing for 
two concepts or terms and not for judgments or })ropositions; and 
then it must be regarded as an independent form. As we shall 
see, much of the present confusion of ideas regarding the Hypo- 
thetical, is due to the failure on the part of Logicians to realise 
the distinctness of this third form froni the two others. Our con- 
tention in the present ])aper will be divided into two parts : 
(I) first, wo shall try to show^ that the Hyjxitbeticals of the first 
and second forms, i.e., those with three or four distinct terms, are 
not forms of judgment at all; they are forms of inference, — of 
abridged Syllogistic inference. (II) Secondly, it wdll be our aim 
to show that the third (and the neglected) form of the Hypothetical, 
i.c.. the form with two terms, is the true form of the Hypotheti- 
cal Judgment. 

I. 

Before we attempt to prove our first position — that hypothe- 
tacals with more than two terms are not Judgments but abridged 
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inferences, — mention must be made of some Logicians who seem 
to have felt the inferential character of the relation expressed by 
the hypothetical. Mill, for example, explicitly characterises that 
relation as one of ‘ inferribility ’ (Logic, Bk. I, Ch. IV, Sec. 3); 
and Miss Constance Jones calls the Hypotheticals by the name of 
‘ inferential propositions !’ But the important fact remains that 
none of them could rise above the idea that these hypotheticals arc 
propositions or have attempted to show that they arc inferences. 

(A) . We shall first take up the hypothetical with three terms 
— ‘ If A is B, then A is C.’ This hypothetical form is really an 
Enthymcme, an abridged Mono-Syllogism, the omitted premise 
being ‘ B is C.' This omitted premise being supplied the Mono- 
syllogism would stand thus : 

If A is B, — antecedent {i.e., given premise) 
and B is C, — suppressed premise 
then A is C, — Consequent, i.e., given conclusion. 

It is by the omission of the preniise ‘ B is C ’ that the above Syllo- 
gism^ has been made into the hypothetical “ If A is B, then 
A is C.” But the truth of the omitted premise is really necessary 
for the truth of the hypothetical; for if we suppose that premise as 
false, i.e., if it be true instead that ‘ B is not C,’ then this propo- 
sition “ B is not C,” coriibined with ‘ A is B ’ the given ante- 
cedent, would form an argument in Celarent, giving us the con- 
clusion ‘ A is not C,’ exactly the opposite of what the given conse- 
quent is; thus : 

If A is B, the antecedent, i.e., given premise, 
and B is not C, falsity of the omitted premise, 
then, A is not C. 

(B) The hypothetical with four term's, ‘ If A is B, then C is 
D,’ is no favourite with our logicians. Bosanquet, for example, 
characterises this form as being “ a broken-backed sequence in 
which no point of unity is formally recognised between the antece- 
dent and the consequent.” (Logic, Vol. I, p. 251.) But this so- 
called ‘ ‘ broken-backedness ’ ’ of this form is really due to the fact 
that this hypothetical form, unlike the hypothetical with three 
terms, is not the form of an abridged Mono-syllogism, but that of 
a Sorites or abridged Poly-syllogism; this abridged Poly-syllogism 
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really consists of two Mono-syllogisms but in this abridged form 
only one premise of the Pro-syllogism and the conclusion of the 
Epi-syllogism are given and all the other necessary members stand 
suppressed. When restored to its full form, this abridged Poly- 
syllogism will assume one or other of the following forms of 
Sorites ; 

(a) Goclenian Form : 

If B is D, — one suppressed premise, 
and A is B, — given antecedent, 
and C is A, — another suppressed jyemise, 
then C is I), — given consequent. 

(b) A risiotelian Form : 

If C is A (i) 

and A is B, 

and B is D (ii) 

then C is I). 

It will be seen from either of the above two forms, that it is by the 
omission of the tw'o ])remises, ‘ C is A ’ and ‘ B is D,’ that the 
Sorites has been transformed into the hypothetical, “if A is B, then 
C is D.’’ But both these suppressed premises are absolutely 
necessary for the truth of the hypothetical ; for if any one of these 
two be false, the truth of the hypothetical cannot be established. 
For example, if we suppose that ‘ B is not D ’ and substitute this 
for ‘ B is I) ’ in the above Sorites, the conclusion that will follow 
is ‘ C is not D,’ instead of ‘ C is I),’ the given consequent. This 
can be exhibited by analysing the Sorites into its two constituent 
Syllogisms, thus : — 

(i) B is not D (ii) A is not D 

A is B . C is A 

therefore, A is not D. therefore, C is not D. 

We have attempted above to exhibit the hypotheticals with 
thrw and four terms as forms of abridged Syllogisms. But it 
may be objected against our conclusion that in these hypotheticals 
the so-called given premise, viz., the anteeedent, is not actually 
given as true, but only the possibility of being given as true, is 
suggested. Whereas in a real inference, the premise, rightly oi* 
wrongly, is accepted as true. The Premise of an inference asserts 
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that “ A is B ”, while the hypothetical merely says ‘‘ if k is B.” 
But to raise this objection Avould really bespeak the forgetting of 
the ” hypothetically necessaiy character ” of inference. To 
assert (on whatever grounds) that the premise is true, is 
no part of the act of inference from that premise. To 
see that the conclusion ‘‘ follows,” if the premise be 
given as true, is what constitutes the essence of infer- 
ence; and that exactly is what the hypothetical form 
(‘ If the antecedent, then the consequent ’) symbolises. The ob- 
jection Avhich w'e have tried to meet here, has actually been 
suggested by some. In a conti’oversy with myself. Professor 
Krishna Ch. Bhattacliarjee, M.A., P.R.S., suggests that ‘‘ Even 
if a hypothetical like ‘‘ If A is B, then A is C ” has its imjdica- 
tions developed into ” If A is B, and B is C, then A is C,” there 
is still a difference from inference, the true form of which, I think, 
is ” ids A is B, and B is C, therefore A is C.” Similar seems to 
have been the idea of Bosanquet also; for, speaking of the hypo- 
thetical judgment he says ‘‘ the ground per sc is not affirmed of 
Reality, and so the conse(juent per se is not affirmed to be true. 
The moment that ‘ if ’ passes into ‘ because.’ you can omit the 
ground and affirm the consequent per se. But retaining the ‘ if,' 
W'e cannot affirm the consequent. We cannot affirm upon mere 
supposition, nor can we infer without affirming.” (Logic, Vol. 
IT., p, 11.) It is in the implication of the last sentence, — that 
we cannot infer w'ithout affirming — that Bosampiet’s error^lics. 
That the consequent or conclusion is affirmed is of course the out- 
come of two steps, viz., (i) affirmation of the ground, and (ii) cog- 
nising that between the suggested ground and the suggested con- 
clusion there actually exists that ‘‘ peculiar relation ” in w'hich 
the adequate premise in a valid inference stands to the conclusion 
thereof. But I submit that it is in the second step i.e., in cog- 
nising the existence of this ‘‘ peculiar relation ” between the 
ground-content and the conclusion -con tent IJiat the inferential ac- 
tivity consists. The hypothetical form ‘ if* antecedent, then con- 
sequent ’ expresses the existence of this very relation betw'een the 
two contents and as such it is the form of inference. 

I have stated above that the usual hypothetical forms (with 3 
or 4 terms) are the forms of abridged inferences; but that is be- 
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cause in these usual forms the antecedent wliich occupies the place 
of the ground, explicitly states but a part of that ground. Tf the 
full ground is to be stated in the antecedent, the liypotlietical 
form would still he adequate to express the relation of ground and 
consequent; but in that case the ordinary symbolic representfition 
of these forms, will have to be slightly modified; for example, 
instead of the usual form ‘ Tf A is B, then A is C ’ (wherein only 
])art of the ground is stated in the antecedent) we shall have the 
form ‘ If A is B and B is (1, then A is C.’ This will give the 
full ground in the antecedent and yet would continue to be hypo- 
thetical in form. 

In confirmation of our point — that the common hypotheticals 
arc but inlerenccs — we shall biiefly refer to oiu* useful result that 
would follow from the acceptance of our view. The (piestion is 
being debated among living logicians ; Whether the hypotheticals 
admit of negative quality. Those who advocate a negative hypo- 
thetical assort that “ it is when the connection of the apodasis with 
the pi'otasis is denied that the ])roposition is negative ” (Welton’s 
Matuial, Vol. T, Sec. 78). But can that connexion be denied 
through the hypothetical form? The hypothetical form with a 
negative consequent clause (‘Tf A is B, then A is not O’) is adduced 
as the examjde of the negative Hypothetical; now, surely it is not 
a statement of the denial of connexion between ‘ A is B ’ and ‘ A 
is C,’ but that of the affirmation of connexion between ‘ A is B ’ 
and ‘ A is not C.’ Professor Krishnachandra Bhattacharjee has 
urged a different consideration in support of the negative hypothe- 
tical He admits “ that the hypothetical proposition always ex- 
presses dependence : it never expresses non-dependence;” but 
contends that ‘‘ the dispute here really turns on whether the 
(|uality of the dependence is affected by the quality of the conse- 
quent ” and says that ” the dependence changes in quality, i.c., 
fundamentally in meaning when the consequent is negative.” 
(Vide his paper on ” the Place of. the Indefinite in Logie,” read 
before Oalcutta Phil. Society.) 

But his whole point seems to us to be based on a misconcep- 
tion of the real function of the hypothetical. Even if we admit 
that ‘ ‘ the dependence changes in quality when the consequent is 
negative ’ ’ that will surely not affect the nature of the hypoth(*ti- 
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cal; since the function of the hypotl)etical is to express the fact of 
dependence and not the kind or quality of dependence. Thus the 
hypothetical can in no sense be negative. But this does not estab- 
lish that the hypotheticals arc, therefore, affirmative; but rather 
disproves that also. For it is an easy argument from the concep- 
tion of relativity that what doe's not admit of the possibility or 
capacity of being negative, cannot truly be described as affirma- 
tive even. The solution of this impasac will be found in the fact 
that distinctions of quality are not applicable to an cact of inference, 
and the hypothetical form is a form of inference. 

Eemembering that one way of making one’s view' surer, is to 
be able to refute rival views, we shall here take up and examine 
some of the more important view's regarding the nature of the 
hypothetical that are now current in the Logical w'orld. 

(a) It is a common enough definition of the hypothetical that 
it is a proposition in w'hich a predication is made under a ‘ condi- 
tion.’ Tlie first remark to be made on it is that in this descrip- 
tion a confusion is being made betw'een the hypothetical as a whole 
and the consequent which is but an element of it. It is the conse- 
quent, and not the hypothetical as a w’hole that may be said to be 
asserted under a ‘ condition.’ In the hypothetical as a whole, 
consisting of the antecedent and the consequent taken together, 
“ a peculiar relation ” as Alfred Sidgwick puts it, “ is categori- 
cally asserted between them ” (Elementary Logic, Part I, Chap. 
Ill, Sec. 15). The second objection is that, even with regard 
to the consequent, the antecedent is not a ‘ condition ’ of it, in 
the usual sense of the term condition as a limitation, or restriction, 
or sine qua non. For it is not intended to assert that, for the con- 
sequent to l)e true, the antecedent must needs be true; as even a 
tyro in Logic knows, to say this is to commit the fallacy of ‘denying 
the antecedent.’ The antecedent part of the hypothetical is, there- 
fore, unfortunately called the “ conditional ” clause. (If the word 
condition is to be retained at all in the definition of the hypotheti- 
cal, it is the consequent which really should be looked upon as the 
‘ condition ’ of the antecedent; for it is the antecedent that can- 
not be true unless the consequent is so). The view just criti- 
eised-hrst clearly propounded by Wolff — is the most widely ao- 
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cepted even now. But tlie obvious falsity of this view seems to 
be in strange contrast with so wide an acceptance of it. 

(h) But there are some among our Logicians who fiavc not 
accepted tliis common interpretation of the hypotlietical . For 
example, both Sigwart and Bosanquet hold that ‘ ‘ the hypotheti- 
cal tells us that the antecedent and the consequent are related to 
each other as ground and eonscipience ” (Sigwart, Ijxjic, Vol. J, 
Sec. 36). That is, the antecedent, according to them, does not 
state a condition (as in the ordinar}' view) but a reason or a 
cause cognoscendi whose truth will justify our belief in the truth 
of the consequent. One seems to be justified in thinking that, by 
calling the antecedent the ground and the consequent the conse- 
quence, Sigwart and Bosanquet mean that the hypothetieal states 
the relation between the reason and the conclusion in an act of 
inference. But they fail to arrive at this right conclusion by hold- 
ing that the component parts of the hypothetical, — the antecedent 
and the consequent — are not at the moment intended as Judg- 
ments. As Sigwart puts it they are “ mere hypothesis,’' “ pro- 
jiositions which are merely assumed.” {Logic., pp. 219-221.) 
Bosanquet’s language is substantially the same : ” its parts arc not 
judgments,” he explicitly says in his Essentials of Logic (p. 115). 
But Bosanquet is not consistent with himself; though he 
declares the parts of the hypothetical as ” not judgments,” 
yet, he says elsewhere, ” you can only supi)ose an ante- 
cedent, you cannot supj)ose a consctpient; the consequent 
must be judged, not supposed ” {Logic, Vol. Tl, Bk. I, Ch. vi, 
p. 288). The truth is that the antecedent is not a supposition any 
more tlian the consequent is; they are both of them judgments 
though none of them is affirmed; and the hypothetical merely ex- 
presses the existence of a ” peculiar relation ” between the two 
judgments, viz., that the truth of one of them (i.e., of the antece- 
dent) is the ground of the inference of the truth, of the other {i.e., 
the consequent). 

(c) Dr. Venn’s view also deserves notice. Venn connects 
the hypothetical with doubt or uncertainty. According to him, 
“ the condition of things here referred to is that in which we 
know that two elements are connected together but are uncertain 
about the presence or occurrence at the time l>eing, of the first 

U 
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member of sucli comiection ” (Empiriral Logic, Cb. X, p. 249). 
But how would we express that relation betw'een the two elements 
if there is no uncertainty? Venn has said “ Were all known 
with certainty, we should say ‘ the wind will change to the south, 
and it will become milder ’ ” (fhid, p. 252). But this really 
misses the point : we may be certain of the truth of the antecedent 
and that of the consequent; but the question is how shall we state 
the relation between the two truths or certainties? The form 
the wind will change to the south and it will become milder ” 
may be adequate for expressing the two truths or certainties, but 
it surely does not state the connection or relation between them; 
and it is the function of the hypothetical form to express this 
relation. 


IT. 

Thus far we have dealt with hypotheticals consisting of 3 or 
4 distinct terms and have tried to show that they are abridged 
syllogisms. The hypothetical with two terms, i.e., “ If A is, 
then B is,” now remains to be examined. With our Logicians 
this presents no separate problem and, therefore, receive no 
separate treatment; and they come to this position through two 
steps : (i) first, they look upon this form as an abbreviation in 
which letters ‘ A ’ and ‘ R ’ stand for clauses; and (ii) secondly, 
they think that, since ‘ A ’ stands for some proposition (like S is 
M) and ‘ B ’ for another (like 8 is P or X is Y) this hypothetical 
form with two terms is simply reducible to one or other of the two 
more complex hypothetical forms })reviously dealt with. But, 
is it necessary to look upon this hypothetical form (If A is, then 
B is) as an abbreviation where ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ must always stand 
looked upon as symbols for judgments, can we say that this form 
for judgments? And, further, even when ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ arc 
is nothing distinct from the other tw'o forms? 

The possibility of looking upon ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ as symbols 
for judgments must be admitted; for, as terms, they may stand 
for Judgments as much as for anything else, (i) This possibility, 
however, leaves it open to us to interpret the terms ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ 
differently also; that is, we may wliere pecessary, take them as 
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Htancliii” Jbr things or {ittrihutes, instead of Judgments. For 
instance, the liyj)othetical form ‘ If A is, B is ’ may be the sym- 
l)0]ic representation for ‘ If smoke is, fire is,’ wfiere ‘ A ’ stands for 
smoke and ‘ B ’ for fire, (ii) But even when tlie terms ‘ A ’ and 
‘ B ’ are interpreted as standing for judgments this form is not 
reducible to any of the other two forms; for in the form ‘ If A is, 
B is ’ a connexion is being asserted between the existence of ‘ A ’ 
and the esrisience of ‘ B so that the hypotlietical form ‘ If A is, 
B is ’ means “ th(! existence of ‘ A ' is the ground of the existence 
of ‘ B.’ If ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ be taken to stand for judgments, the 
hypothetical will mean “ the existence of the judgment ‘ A ’ (say 
S is M) is the ground of the existence of the judgment ‘ B ’ (say 
S is P)." But this is not the significance of any of the two com- 
plex forms; both of them express connexion between judgments 
no doubt; but they assert it as between the truth of the judgment 
‘ A ’ and the truth of the judgment ‘ B,’ and not between their 
existences. The complex hypothetical of either form means the 
truth of the antecedent judgment is the ground of the truth of the 
conse(]uent judgment. Thus the difference betwexin the meaning 
of the simple hyj)othetical, “ If A is, B is ” and that ol either of 
the complex form is I'adical. Hence as conveying a distinct 
meaning, the form ‘ If A is, B is must la* recognised as distinct 
and not simply l•educod to the other forms. 

The importance of the recognition of this foian as distinct 
from the oth(;r foi-ms, })i-esses on us indeed from different sides : 
(a) It is now a commonplace of Logic that univiusal judgments be- 
long to two distinct groups, tbc emi)irically universal, i.e., enu- 
merative universal, and the unconditionally universal. 1'wo dis- 
tinctive foiins of expression are re(|uired for these two kinds of 
universal judgments. Retaining the categorical form (like all S 
is P) for tJie em])irica]ly universal judgment t)nly, Sigwart and 
others have proposed the hypothetical form in order to express the 
unconditional universal judgment. Now this hypothetical form 
which is required for the expression of the unconditionally uni- 
vei'sal, cannot surely be one of the more complex forms of the 
hypothetical ; for the complex form, admittedly, is a compound of 
two categoricals; and it wnuld be a self-defeating procedure to 
attempt to reduce a simple categorical judgment to a compound 
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of two categoricals. If, therefore, the unconditionally universal 
' (like matter gravitates) is to be reduced, as it must, to the hypo- 
thetical form, we must recognise the simple hypothetical of the 
form ‘ If A is, B is,’ as distinct and independent. 

(b) Alfred Sidgwick is developing a new basis of distinction 
between the hypothetical and the ciitegorical. “ A proposition ” 
he says, “ is made hypothetical or categorical by its function in a 
syllogism: the major ‘promise, as such, being hypothetical and the 
minor premise, as such, categorical ” (Elementary Logie, Part I, 
Ch. in. Sec. 15). Now, although we do not agree with all that 
Mr. Sidgwick is here contending for, we do admit that the major 
of the so-called categorical syllogism is better expressed in the 
hypothetical form; for, in the typical categorical syllogism, the 
major must be a true or unconditionally universal proposition, and 
as M'e have seen above, an unconditionally universal proposition is 
liest expressed through the hypothetical form. But our conten- 
tion, here is that the hypothetical; which is thus to serve as the 
major, cannot be a complex hypothetical with H or 4 terms; for 
that is a form in which a connexion is expressed of one proposition 
to another, whereas, for the major premise, we require a hypothe- 
tical that would express a connexion between (major and middle) 
terms. The distinction that we want to draw will be undershHul 
if the difference be realised betw'ecn (i) the relation that exists Iw- 
tween the middle term and the major, and (ii) what exists between 
the premise and the conclusion thereof. “ If the premise then 
the conclusion ” — this is tlie form of inferential relation, sym- 
bolised by the complex hypothetical, like, “ If A is B, then C is 
I);” “ if the middle, then the major ” — this is the form of the 
relation of ground and consequence or implication symbolised by 
the form ‘ If A is, B is.’ 

"We have attempted to show above that the simj)Ie hy^wtheti- 
cal form ‘ If A is, tlien B is ’ cannot be simply reduced to any of 
the complex forms but must be recognised as distinct. Dr. 
Keynes also felt the need of making a distinction among the 
hypotheticals. As he puts it, “ Propositions commonly written 
in the form, ‘ If A is B, C is D ’ belong to two very different t 3 f.pes’ ’ 
(Formal Logic, Part ii, Ch. IX, Sec. 173). One type, he calls 
conditional and the other pure hypothetical, The distinction 
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tliat he draws between them is similar to the distinction that we 
have asserted as existing between the simple hypothetical' ‘ If A 
is, B is ’ and the complex hy{X)thcticals. In bis own words, in 
the conditional, what is affirmed is “ a connexion between pheno- 
mena,” whereas in the case of the pure hypotheticals ” a relation 
may be affirmed betwc('n the truth of two judgments as holding 
good once and for all.” Such radically different types of hypothc- 
ticals require different symbolic forms for their expression. Dr. 
Keynes also felt this need; but he failed to supply them required 
different forms. ‘‘It is impossible,” he says, ” formally to 
distinguish between conditionals and hyj)otheticalK, so long as we 
keep to the expression ‘ If A is B, C is D,’ since this may be 
either the one or the other.” But why we should kee]) to this one 
form ‘ If A is B, C is D,’ alone, no reason is given. Indeed 
Keynes ought to have seen that this form with its two clauses, is 
fit to represent only a compound proposition, like his pure hypo- 
thetical; whereas, for the conditional, \\v require a form which 
Avould represent a simple judgment; and that form can only be 
the simple hypothetical, ‘ If A is, B is.’ 

We shall conclude by shortly s\uuming up our positions : we 
tried to show that the complex hypothetical foimis, i.c., those with 
3 or 4 terms are abridged Syllogisms, the one with 8 terms being 
an abridged Monosyllogism, and the other with 4 terms, an 
abridged Polysyllogism. But the simple hy])othetical form with 
two terms, cannot be reduced to either of the com))lex forms, in 
as much as it expresses a connexion between existences and not 
between truths. As expressing the connexion between existences, 
it is unlike tlie complex forms, a form of judgment and not a form 
of abridged inference; and it is the form which supplies the best 
expression to the unconditionally universal judgments and serves 
as the major premise of the so-called categoj’ical syllogisms. 
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BY 

Adharchandra Das, M.A., Profkssor of PHii-osorHY, 
Carmiciuei, Coi-bkoe, Rangpur. 

I. It is often asked, and it ought to be asked just on the 
tl)reshold of any logical enquiry, what is the starting-point of the 
science of Logic? Borne Logicians begin with some axioms and 
]K)stiilates, on the stnmgth of their universal acceptance. But 
dispute has ranged round these principles. A determinate prin- 
ciple, as Prof. K. 0. Bhattacharjee maintains, is always disputa- 
ble. Now quite in recent times Piof. Burendralal Kundu of 
M. C. College, Sylliet, seeks to controvert. Prof. Bhattacharjee s 
position by showing tliat it is not true that whatever is “ deter- 
minate is necessarily disputable.”* He contends ‘‘ There is 
at least one principle, which is determinate, and is yet not dis- 
putable; hence it is not necessary that tlu' starting-point of Logic 
must be indeterminate.”! 

‘‘ There is a judgment, of which tlu' content is no other than 
the existence of judgment, i.e., if that judgment is that ‘ Judg- 
ment exists,’ it is beyond disjiute for the admitted existence of 
that judgment becomes itself the reality, with which its content, 
(viz., existence of judgment) can agree and thereby become true.’’; 
So as we see Prof. Kundu suggests that the judgment ” judgment 
exists,” is determinate, and at the same time beyond dispute for 
it is made true by the very act of passing that judgment. ‘‘ Judg- 
ment exist,” then, is no axiom, or postulate; but is really the pre- 
suppositionless self-validating presupposition of Logic. But is it 


* Place of ‘the Indefinite in Logic, by Prof. K. C. Bhattacb:irjee, read beetle the 
Calcutta Philosophical Bociety in the year 1916, 

■f The paper entitled “ The Prempposition of Logic,*' read before the second Indian 
Philosophical Congress, 1996, 
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really the case? Cannot one dispute the judgment, “ Judgment 
exists?” 

II. It cannot be asserted even with a semblance of truth that 
philosophical thinkers are unanimous with regard to the sense of 
judgment, as a sort of mental operation; and one who explains all 
the phases of our life, in terms of action, may dispute Prof. 
Kundu’s seemingly irrefragable judgment, ‘‘ Judgment exists ” 
and may maintain that there is nothing like judgment but only 
modes of action. Here I am not considering the truth or otherwise 
of Prof. Kundu’s position. I am simjdy pointing out that his 
jxisition cannot be taken as being beyond dispute. To dispute 
something does not necessarily mean that something is false. But 
it is not so easy to rule out dispute from the domain of Philosophy. 
In a sense dispute will cling to us, so long as we cling to philoso- 
phical thinking. Philosophy is after all an individual product, 
and as such is the expression of a personality under the cumulative 
effect of the cultural atmosphere, he breathes in. As individuals 
are empirically diverse, their expressions must necessarily diverge. 
But disputation presupjwses one common notion, the notion of self- 
conviction and the principle of contradiction. Every philosopher 
is convinced that his system of thought, is entitled to the full 
claim of truth, and dispute arises, when one system contradicts the 
other. But as there is dispute, so also there is affinity amongst 
philosophers; and that affinity depends on the affiinity of culture 
and spirit. So as long as we are in the domain of speculation, we 
cannot get rid of dispute. 

Further the judgment, ” Judgment exists ” is not so simple 
as Prof. Kundu takes it to be. It presupposes at least two things, 
viz., the notion of judgment as a distinctive phase of our mental 
life and the notion of truth, as agreement with reality. ” When 
we talk of the truth of a judgment,” says Prof. Kundu ‘‘ we really 
mean the truth of its content. Now truth means agreement with 
reality, and to dispute the truth of a judgment, is to deny or doubt 
the existence of a reality which is in agreement with the content of 
that judgment, the existence of that judgment, however being ad- 
jnitted.”* Now in the case of the judgment, ” Judgment 


* fhe Prmippo^itiqn of 
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exists,” the reality with which the content is to agree 
does not fall apart from it. 8o the content and the reality, in the 
case of the judgment, ” Judgment exists,” are said to coalesce, 
thus precluding the possibility of the judgment being falsified, — 
which is made true by the very act of passing that judgment. Here 
we find that Prof. Kundu’s position presupposes the concept of 
truth as agreement with reality. But the concept of truth is much 
debated amongst Logicians. So it cannot be taken in any of its 
forms, uncriticised, in order to support the said foundation-stone 
of the logical science. Further ‘‘ Judgment exists ” presupposes 
the notion of judgment, i.e., an ideal content, meaning or referring 
to the act of judging, and when we judge ” Judgment exists,” there 
is at least the distinction between the act of judging and the content 
of judgment. In Dr. Lloyd Morgan’s phraseology, there is the 
distinction hetween ” minding ” and ” minded.”* What is 
minded ’ here is the notion of judgment, and ‘ minding ’ is the 
act of asserting ‘‘Judgment exists.” So the content of the 
judgment is not merged in its existence; and the truth of the judg- 
ment is not so self-evident, on the contrary truth or othei’wise of 
the judgment, hinges on the analysis of the notion of judgment. 
Without determining beforehand, what constitutes the quint- 
essence of judgment, we cannot decide this way or that with regard 
to the judgment ‘‘ Judgment exists.” Above all the judgment 
‘‘ Judgment exists,” owes its origin to abstraction in the Logi- 
cian’s mind from the common experience. Ordinary men are 
not conscious of their judging activity as a distinctive mental 
operation. It is brought to light only by the introspective ana- 
lysis of our experience by a developed and cultured mind. So the 
judgment ‘‘ Judgment exists ” presupposes previous prolific fund 
of experience which involves judgments, for it is not credible that 
the notion of judgment descends from heaven along a ‘‘ high 
priori ” road to a Logician’s brain. Hence the judgment ‘‘ Judg- 
ment exists ” cannot be true ‘‘ by the very act of passing that 
judgment.” The judgment in order to be true presupposes, as 
we have seen, more than one thing and as such, is not entitled to- 
the paramount importance Prof. Kundu assigns to it. 

* Emergent Eeoluiion, Chap. TT, p. 39. T)r. Morgan uhos “ minding ” in its wid'^ 
import, but judging activity does not fall outside it, 

.12 
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III. Thus far we have not clarified the main issue with 
which we began. Let us now consider whether we can hit upon 
something far more primary and presuppositionless than Prof. 
Kundn’s principle, viz., “ Judgment exists ” which can be taken 
as the proper starting-point of Logic. It cannot be shown why 
the science of Logic should begin with this or that particular 
judgment. Ijogic must begin with something without which it 
cannot begin at all. But the question is, what is that thing without 
which it cannot begin? Whatever else may be said of our con- 
scious life, this much we can safely assert that we are essentially 
knowing beings. Our conscious life begins, with some mode of 
knowing, however inchoate it may be. But that we are essentially 
knowing beings, may prhm facie, sound as an assumption. 
But what is an assumption? An assumption is something which 
we begin with only to suit some purpose of oui's. An assumption, 
as such, one may proceed with, and another may not only dispute, 
but also dispense with. Now let us see whether the “ fact of our 
knowing ” smacks of the nature of an assumption. Of course, I 
am not concerned at this stage, with such questions as trouble 
the idealists and the realists. I am not to determine here, 
whether the things or objects which constitute the contents of 
knowledge, are merely ideas or images, or independent entities, 
existing without any regard to our consciousness or knowledge. T 
do not claim that ‘ the fact that avc knoAv,’ is beyond dispute. 
One is at liberty to dispute this principle. A sceptic may argue 
that the much-vaunted “ fact of our knowing ” is a chimera. 
There exists nothing, nor is there the fact of our knowing. But 
it will sound paradoxical to assert that the dispute of the sceptic 
merely corroborates my contention. The sceptic disputes the fact 
of our knowing only by overlooking that he, in his dispute, asserts 
the very act of his disputation; for if he disputes, he at least, ap- 
prehends the fact of his disputation and that he disputes. So the 
“ fact of knowing or knowledge,” he may dispute, but he cannot 
dispense with. Still it may seem that I have not yet gained my 
point. One may argue that the starting-point I propose cannot 
be anything but an assumption; for I begin with it, vwthout de- 
monstrating it. But it must be remembered that the ” fact of our 
knqwipg ” does not require demonstration nor is it capable of any 
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demonstration. “ It is impossible ” as Aristotle puts it, “ that 
there should be demonstration of absolutely everything; there 
would be infinite regress, so that there would still be no demonstra- 
tion.”* If we are to demonstrate our conscious life and for the 
matter of that, the ‘ ‘ fact of our knowing ’ ’ we must fall back on 
something else outside our conscious life in order to demonstrate 
it. But it is far more difficult to outstep our conscious life than 
to dispense with one’s shadow. One may still contend that we 
need not go beyond our consciousness; we must get something 
within it to demonstrate our starting-point. But in that case we 
must know the demonstrating principle, before we demonstrate the 
fact of our knowing; and this is really a vicious circle. Thus we 
find that the fact of our knowing is not capable of demonstration. 
It rather stands self-demonstrated. The fact that we know is 
given, and if we deny it we cannot begin at all. Wc are then led 
to out-and-out scepticism which stands on a vacuum. Hence the 
fact of our knowing or knowledge, wliich I propose as the proper 
starting-point of Logic, is the most [irimary, involving the least of 
presupposition. 

IV. Every science presupposes its subject-matter. It is 
not that wc get the conception of a particular science beforehand, 
and then seek out the object or objects of its en(]uiry. So we 
cannot have the conception of the s(uence of Logic a priori 
and then tax our brain to find out its proper objective concern. 
The proper starting-point and for the matter of that the proper 
subject-matter of Logic is given. There is the fact of ‘‘ our 
knowing.” To deny or doubt it is to deny or doubt our cons- 
cious life — a position which we have examined and have found to 
be self-contradictory and suicidal. There is a peculiarity about 
the ” fact of knowing ” namely that it is self-validating. To 
deny it is to assert it. There is such a fact as knowledge, and the 
human mind seeks to study it systematically. The systematic 
study of this fact of knowing or knowledge constitutes the proper 
scope of the science of Logic. ” The fact that we know ” is a 
determinate principle with an indeterminate depth, to begin with. 
But the naodes of our knowing are not revealed to us just in the 


* Metaphysics, Ed. by J. A. Smith aud W. D. Boss, Book V, Chap. IV, 1006 a. 
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beginning. It is, by a systematic reflection and analysis tliat 
they are brought to light. It is incumbent on the science of Logic 
to dig up the prima facie indeterminate depth of the fact of our 
knowing, and to discover the treasures, if there be any. 

Logic is to study the forms and function of knowledge. It is 
traditionally held that Logic is concerned only with functions and 
not with the structures of knowledge. The analysis of the struc- 
ture of knowledge is relegated to Psychology. But in the taise oi 
knowledge, wc can hardly separate the structure from function, for 
knowledge is not like a dead bone, but like a living tissue. So the 
analysis of sti’ucture involves the analysis of function. Logical 
study will be a “ dynamic analysis and no enumerative classifica- 
tion.”* ” In the systematic activity t)f thought.” says Dr. 
Bosanquet,” contrast between bodily shajie and vital process is 

non-existent The form of thought is 

a living function, and the phases and moments of the function are 
varieties and elements of this form. Therefore the Morphology of 
knowledge must be construed as not excluding the Physiology of 
thought. The science of intellectual foims includes the science of 
intellectual life.”t 


* Dr. Bosanquel . InifodncllDn, Loijic^ \"ol. ], ji. 1. 
t Ibid. 
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BY 

Dhirknduamohan Datta, Patna Oou-rcjr, Patna. 

The object of this short ])aj>er is to discuss briefly the cpisk'uio- 
logical problem, — “ How tiie validity of n piece of knowledge is 
known. ’ There are three ])roblenis about knowledge which 
though very closely connected, should be critically distinguished. 
They are : — 

(1) How the content of a knowledge is obtained? 

(2) What constitutes the truth or validity of that conb'ul 

{oi‘ for the matter of that, the truth of the know- 
ledge) ? 

(8) How that truth or validity of the knowledge is again 
known? 

In the present article we coniine our eiupiirv only to the last 
prol'dcm.* 

It is best to begin with the connnon sense view on the mattc'r, 
which seems to be most obvious. 

7^rie ordinary view is, tliat the validity of a km)wledge — 
whethei' derived from a perception oi’ inference or testimony — has 
to be known through an inference based on some foreign data. 
As for instance, 1 ])crceivc a distant tree. In order to know that 
this i)erceptual knowledge is valid, I may go near the tree my.self 
or consult a person coming from near the tree and from the data of 
the second perce])tion, or the testimony of the other observer, I 
may infer tlie validity of my first knowledge i.e., perception. 
Similarly, when I want to knov.' whether a particular inference of 
mine is valid, I obseiwe the data and examine the process of reason- 
ing and finding that the data are correct and the reasoning does not 


* For a fuller discussion of the distinction between the first and the third problems 
reference may be made to an article of tlie writer, entitled “ Testimony av a method of 
knowledge ” published in the Mind, July, 1927. 
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violate the laws of correct thinking, I infer that iny original in- 
ference is valid. Tn the case of testimony, there is a similar vali- 
dating inference based on another testimony or perception. On 
all hands, therefore, tlic obvious conclusion seems to be, that the 
knowledge of the validity of a knowlodgi; is obtained through 
anolher process of knowledge which is an inference based on some 
other data. 

This solution of the problem is easy and direct, and it w'ould 
have been a pleasure if our inquiry would have ended here. But a 
closer analysis of this solution reveals some puzzling difficulties 
which do not allow us to rest satisfied with it Let us consider 
these difficulties. 

According to the solution avc have stated above, the validity 
of a knowledge, say, K, is to be ascertained through another 
knowledge, say, K'. If so, how do we knoAv that K', on the 
strength of wdiich T knoAv Iv to be valid, is itself a valid piece of 
knowledge? Consistency with the solution offered above will 
demand that the validity of K' also has to be established through a 
third validating inference, say K" and the validity of that again 
by a fourth, K'" and so on ad infinitum. We are thus faced with 
an infinite regress and w'e have to turn back baffled in our quest for 
an undoubted ground . — a terra finna — from which to start. 

There is only one W'ay out of this difficulty. The infinite 
legress can be avoided by saying that the validity of the validating 
knowledge, K', has not itself to be established separately by an 
other knowledge K"; in other words, that the knowledge, K', may 
be self-certified, i.e., its validity may be self-evident, being in- 
herent in the knowledge itself. It is a welcome solution: but to ad- 
mit it is to forsake the theory it wanted to save. For, if we grant 
self-evidence to the validity of K', we have no reason to deny it to 
the validity of K, as the validating knowledge has no claim to pre- 
ferential treatment. If so, the truth of the original knowledge' 
being also self-evident, the theory that validity of a knowledge has 
to be externally ascertained becomes quite useless. 

It would appear thus that, when subjected to close scrutiny, 
the theory of the ascertainment of the validity of a knowledge 
through a foreign source does not stand. It has to make room for 
the theory that the validity of a knowledge is self-evident, But 
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lias tliis latter view any other grounds for its acceptance? And 
is it also free from all difficulties? Unless we consider these two 
questions thoroughly, we cannot judge the strength of this view. 
For, till then we cannot say if, like the other theory, this theory 
also, while possessing certain advantages, does not contain diffi- 
culties which may ultimately necessitate its rejection. 

Jjet us take up the first of these two questions. If we refer 
to the experience of our daily life, we find that we implicitly be- 
lieve in the truth of our knowledge, whether it is derived from per- 
ception, inference or testimony, unless there are positive grounds 
for doubt or disbelief, in which case there is no knowledge at all. 
Scarcely in one out of a thousand cases do we take the help of a 
validating inference. Life itself would have been impossible if in 
every case of our knowledge, we had to pause for its external certi- 
fication hefore we acted iqion it. In I’eality however, as soon as 
we perceive a thing, form an inference or hear a person say some- 
thing, we confidently act on the information obtained thereby. 
The verdict of our daily experience, then (barring the few cases of 
doubt or disbelief — which are no cases of knowledge at all) — goes 
to support the theory that the knowledge of the validity of a know- 
ledge is inherent in the original knowdedge itself, in other words 
that every knowledge certifies for its own truth; validity, there- 
fore, is self-evident. 

An objection, however, may be raised against this line* 
of argument. It may be said, that we have been confusing 
here a mere psychological belief with logical certainty. 
Every knowltdge carries, of course, an element of belief. 
But this belied does not amount to knowledge of validity, 
which has to be logically ascertained through an inference. 
If this objection be valid, then, the verdict of common ex- 
perience cannot be construed to support the view of self- 
evidence. So, we have to consider the matter carefully. It is 
true that there is a valuable distinction between mere psychologi- 
cal belief and logical certainty, in so far as “ psyehological belief ” 
is understood to mean merely subjective lielief without any object- 
ive warrant and “ logical certainty ” means certainty based on 
some objective warrant. But this distinction does not affect the 
cas^ under consideration, The belief that we find in our know- 
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ledge, as derived from perception, inference or testimony, is not 
merely subjective (like <a belief in ghosts and goblins) — it conu^s 
to \is under the constraint of objective conditions which make 
knov> ledge possible. Whenever the pressure of objective foi'ces 
is relaxed, we are forthwith invaded with doubts or disbelief and 
neither belief nor knowledge is then to be found. To illustrate, 
when we perceive an object in the dark, make an inference from 
uncriticised data, listen to a story-teller — in short whcnevc'r thei'c 
is some deviation from the normal conditions under which know- 
ledg<! takes place — belief, as well as knowledge, is automatically 
suspended or forsaken and we have doubt or disbelief in its stead. 
So we find that the initial belief that is inherent in every knowledge, 
worth the name, is not merely subjective, it is objectively condi- 
tioned. But if by ‘ logical certainty ’ is meant ‘ certainty ’ in- 
ferentially arrived at, we must admit that such ‘ certainty ’ is 
absent in the initial belief, we have been s2)eaking about. We 
must say, however, that it is not at all necessary that knowledge 
of validity must be inferentially obtained. There is no reason 
whatever, why we shoidd make a fetish of inference seeing that it 
also has to de])end in its turn on non-inferential data and is also as 
liable to error as any otlier method of knowledge. 

But it may be asked, “ Sui)posing that knowledge of validity 
is inherent in the original knowledge itself, docs not an additional 
inference proving the validity, already known, enhance the feeling 
of certainty and is not the inference really valuable therefore?” 

It has to be admitted, in reply, that a validating inference 
does surely increase the feeling of certainty, and belief in the truth 
of a knowledge is more strengthened. But there is no maximum 
limit to this subjective feeling of certainty, as adducement of con- 
firmatory arguments, resulting in an ever-increasing firmness of 
belief, may go on for ever. The process of testing truth is never 
final, according to any of the theories of ‘ correspondence,’ 

‘ coherence,’ and ‘ consilience.’ And if we were to depend for the 
knowledge of validity on external confirmatory tests, it would be 
impossible for us to say at what stage of this never-ending process 
of confirmation we have got this knowledge As the subjective 
feeling of certainty is present in some degree or other, from the 
very initial stage of knowledge onwards, we cannot make know- 
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ledge of validity peculiar to any particular stage, without arbi- 
trarily specifying the degree of certainty that is required of this 
knowledge. If knowledge of validity is possible at any later stage 
it is possible also at the initial one, where belief in knowledge (or 
feeling of certainty) makes its first appearance. The position will 
be more clear if we look at the logical aspect of the thing. The 
judgment of validity based on the knowledge of validity of a know- 
ledge is : — “This knowledge is true.” This judgment is the same, 
whether based on the implicit belief of the initial stage or on the 
explicit and strengthened belief at any later stage. Though our 
mental attitude attending this judgment may xmdergo an ever-in- 
creasing process of certainty, the judgment remains the same, its 
predicate does not change to ‘ truer ’ or ‘ truest.’ 

Moreover as the feeling of certainty can only be increased and 
never made complete by adducing as many confirmatory arguments 
as we like and consequently as the liability to error also can only be 
decreased and never altogether removed, the only way in which we 
can characterise our knowledge, even after it has passed through 
the confirmatory ordeals, will be to say that it is not yot contradict- 
ed. But this characteristic of non-contradiction is present even 
at the initial stage of knowledge, before it is externally corrobora- 
ted. 

It should be noted in this connection that the initial belief 
attending a knowledge is not always consciously split up in the 
form of an explicit judgment of the form : — “This knowledge is 
triie,’’ just as a knowledge, say of a perception, is not always 
attended with the corresponding perceptual judgment. But the 
meaning of the belief, when analysed, is known to be nothing but 
belief in the truth of the knowledge. And had it not been some 
form of the knowledge of validity, our confident actions imme- 
diately following our knowledge in daily life would have been im- 
possible. A judgment of validity can therefore always express the 
initial belief though it does not always do so. 

Still one more objection has yet to be answered regarding the 
source of the belief. It may be asked “ According to your own 
confession, the belief that is initially present in a knowledge is not 
merely subjective, as it is objectively conditioned. When for ins- 
tance you perceive a tree, your belief in the perception is forced 
13 
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on you by the existence of conditions like unobstructed medium, 
good eye-sight, sufficient light etc., which make the knowledge 
possible and the absence of which gives rise to doubt or disbelief. 
Can we not say, therefore, that this initial belief itself is the result 
of an inference from the existence of these conditions?” 

In reply to tliis important objection we may say that know- 
ledge (as distinct from a mere subjective freak) is surely caused by 
some objective conditions; and the belief that is inherent in such a 
knowledge is also not merely subjective, being caused by the very 
same conditions that cause the knowledge and not by any other 
additional or external conditions. If, we are to think that belief 
here is the result of an inference from these conditions, then we 
shall have to admit also that the knowledge itself is obtained 
through an inference from its originating conditions, as, know- 
ledge and belief emerge together and knowledge minus belief can- 
not stand. We hope nobody will be prepared to go to that absurd 
lengi'h. But even a})art from that, if the belief were the result of 
an inference we would have been directly aware of such an inference 
taking place. But such evidence of consciousness is absent. We 
do not also see any reason which would compel us indirectly to 
infer the existence of an , unconscious inference responsible for 
belief, neither have we any data which woidd make such inference 
possible. So wc do not find any reason for thinking that the 
initial belief is caused by inference; on the contrary there is strong 
evidence to show that this belief is immediate and direct. 

The foregoing arguments go to uphold, then, the theory that 
every act of knowledge stands self-certified; that the knowledge of 
the validity of a knowledge, therefore, is immediately given in the 
original knowledge itself. But this theory has got tw^o important 
difficulties which must be satisfactorily answered before we can 
finally accept it. 

The first difficulty is : — If validity is self-evident, how do you 
explain the desire for further corroboration of a knowledge? To 
this we may say, that the desire for corroboration is not necessarily 
a desire for the knowledge of validity, it may only be an indication 
of an attempt to secure greater subjective certainty by removing all 
possible doubts, that may obstruct knowledge itself. What is 
attained by external corroboration, is not the knowledge of validity 
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which is already obtained but the removal of possible sources of 
doubts. 

The answer to the first question raises the second difficulty 
whicli may be stated thus : — “ Is the possibility of doubt or error 
compatible with the theory of self-evidence, as stated above?” 

The reply is : — ” If the theory is rightly understood no such 
difficulty should arise. The theory of self-evidence does not make 
knowledge impervious to doubt or disbelief. . It only states that so 
long as knowledge remains as such, its truth also is immediately 
known from it. But when that knowledge ceases to be, the 
quality of truth inherent in it must necessarily go also for want of 
a locus, without any harm to the theory of self-evidence. In ordi- 
nary cases there is an absence of the knowledge of conditions, that 
give rise to doubt or contradiction. But when such conditions 
come to our view, our knowledge necessarily ceases to be and makes 
room for doubt or disbelief. With the cessation of knowledge, the 
question of its validity becomes meaningless and illegitimate.” 

It may be asked however — Is not doubt or disbelief a form 
of knowledge? Doubt is the knowledge that our knowledge is 
uncertain and disbelief is the knowledge that our knowledge is 
untrue. How can it be said, then, that doubt or disbelief puts 
an end to knowledge and therewith the question regarding the 
knowledge of its validity? 

In reply w'e may say that even if we accept these equations, 
which are at once forced and doubtful, our position remains quite 
unaffected. Because, according to the statement, doubt is 
another knowledge (K") of which the original knowledge (K') is 
an object. So of disbelief. Conseciuently, the knowledge K" 
which represents doubt or disbelief replaces the original know- 
ledge of validity, being asked with regard to the destroyed know- 
ledge K', (which is therefore gone). The question of the know- 
ledge K', remains meaningless as before. 

We have thus answered the two objections raised against the 
immediacy of the knowledge of validity. But it is important to 
lay bare the fundamental misconception which lies at the root of 
all objections against this theory. It is the wrong notion that 
knowledge can stand independently of the question of validity; so 
that knowledge may first come to exist and its validity can after- 
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wards be ascertained from external sources o^ tliat knowledge may 
survive the disproval of its validity. As wo have already shown, 
belief is an essential element of knowledge. The two emerge to- 
gether, and if need be, they also disappear together. , Belief im- 
plies nothing but the knowledge of the truth of a knowledge. It 
follows therefore that a knowledge must contain some awareness 
of its validity. The moment this awareness vanishes, knowledge 
also vanishes into doubt or disbelief. Without the awareness of 
its validity, knowledge would have lost the causal efficiency also 
which is so important a feature of its practical worth. The ordi- 
nary distinction of knowledge into true knowledge and false know- 
ledge is a slipshod way of thinking. False knowledge is only a 
name for falsified knowledge which is no knowledge at all. 

In conclusion we may sum up the results of this short enquiry. 
Every act of knowledge is attended with a belief. When this be- 
lief is absent or is withdrawn, we have a mental state which, can 
no longer be called knowledge. The belief inherent in a knowledge 
is caused by the very same conditions which cause the knowledge 
itself Now this belief is nothing but the awareness of the truth 
or validity of the knowledge. If so, knowledge of validity is not 
necessarily obtained through another act of knowledge, i.e., an in- 
ference based on some external data. It is intrinsic to the know- 
ledge itself. The knowledge of the validity of a knowledge, (K), 
need not necessarily be accompanied with or expressed in an ex- 
plicit judgment like “ This knowledge is true or valid ” — any more 
than the original knowledge (K) need be accompanied with a cor- 
responding self-conscious judgment like “ I know ” or ” The 
object is known.” On the contrary in the vast majority of cases 
in our daily life, we have no such conscious, explicit judgment ex- 
pressing either a simple knowledge or the knowledge of the validity 
of that knowledge. 

The ordinary view that the validity of a knowledge is known 
through some inference has to face, when logically pursued, an 
infinite regress, as the validity of the validating inference also has 
to be known, according to such a view, through a third knowledge 
and so on ad infinitum. 

It is true that a corroborative inference is sometimes em- 
ployed. That is done only when some cause for doubt or disbelief 
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comes to view. But it wi|[ be inaccurate in such cases, to say that 
the validity of one knowledge K', is known through another 
knowl^ge K" (the validating inference). For as soon as K' is 
anyway doubted, it ceases to be a knowledge, it turns into a doubt. 
So in such cases, we do not know the validity of one knowledge 
through a second knowledge : we really replace a doubt by a know- 
ledge. A so-called validating inference then does not lead to the 
knowledge of the validity of a knowledge ; it only removes the 
doubt which undermines a knowledge. .When that doubt is re- 
moved, knowledge comes into existence under the force of the ob- 
jective conditions which were formerly prevented by doubt from 
causing knowledge. The same conditions that cause knowledge, 
cause the belief in that knowledge, as well. In other words, the 
knowledge of validity, even in such cases, where the so-called vali- 
dating inference is employed, is not caused by the inference ; it is 
caused by the conditions of the original knowledge itself and is, 
therefore, inherent in it. We could think that the corroborative 
inference gives the knowledge of validity, only if removal of doubt 
(which is effected by the inference) were identical with the know- 
ledge of validity, or if the non-existence of doubt were identical with 
knowledge. Though such an equation is often loosely made in com- 
mon parlance, it does not stand scrutiny. The mere negative fact 
of the non-existence of doubt is not knowledge or knowledge of the 
truth of a knowledge. In such vacant states of the mind as deep 
sleep, there is the absence of doubts though there is no knowledge. 
Knowledge as well as the belief in that knowledge, requires some 
positive conditions to produce them. 

From all these considerations, it is reasonable to conclude, 
then that the knowledge of the validity of a knowledge (K) is in- 
herent in that very knowledge (K). This theory can successfully 
explain some of the most vital criticisms to which the alternative 
theory (namely, that validity is known through another knowledge, 
i.e., an inference) has to succumb. 
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THE KOLE OF FAITH IN VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 

BY 

Prof. V. B. Shrikhandr, M.A., LL.B,, Holkar College, 

Indore. 

Philosophy in the West is known to have been under the yoke 
of authority during the middle ages. It was supposed that no one 
had a riglit to believe even his own senses and reason if these 
pointed to conclusions against the statements of the scriptures or 
the doctrines of Aristotle. When a certain scholastic philosopher 
heard a man speaking of some spots on the sun that he had seen, 
he is reported to have advised the man to clean his glasses and 
assured him that if he still saw the spots, they were in his eyes. 
They could not be on the sun as no reference to them was to be 
found in Aristotle. The atrocities committed by the Inquisition 
on persons who dared to hold opinions different from those of the 
Catholic Church are too well-known to need mention. Descartes 
in the sixteenth ccnttiry led the revolt against this oppressive rule 
of authority in the world of thought and pressed the claims of 
private judgment and reasoning. He was succeeded by a long line 
of brilliant thinkers who tried to unravel the mystery of the universe 
by their own intellect, independently of any authority. But as 
late as the eighteenth century the German philosopher Kant was 
compelled by the State to suppress one of his books as it was 
supposed to be jn conflict with the doctrines of the established 
religion. Even to-day there are voices of protest raised against the 
theory of evolution in America and England. 

In India philosophers worked in a freer atmosphere. The 
Lokayata, Jain and Buddhistic schools of philosophy could flourish 
and carry on their propaganda vigorously though their teachings 
were in conflict with those of the Vedic religion on many important 
points. Even within the fold of Hinduism there were schools like 
the Nyftya, Sftmkhya and Yoga which conformed to the dictates of 
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the Vedas in point of ritual but constructed their philosophies on 
the strength of their own experience and intellect. The Purva 
Mimatnsa school considered its main business to bring together 
and reduce to consistency the dictates of the Vedas regarding the 
various sacrifices and professed to bo a school of mere interpreters ; 
but the philosophical basis which they provided for these rites, viz., 
their teachings about the nature of the Self and the constitution of 
the universe, came from their own reasonings. It is only the 
Vedanta or Uttara Mimaipsa schools that profess to derive their 
philosophical doctrines wholly from the IJpanishads and assign to 
their own intellect the humble role of interpreting and justifying 
the eternal and infallible utterances. They maintain that the 
ultimate reality which lies behind the phenomenal subjects and 
objects is beyond the reach of the senses (including mind) and hence 
also outside the province of inference ; for only things that have 
been perceived along with others can be inferred from them. 
The only source of information as regards the ultimate reality is 
the Sruti. Human utterances may be held untrustworthy on the 
ground that their authors may be deceiving, or else, themselves 
deceived ; but no sensuous or mental experience of ours can be 
allowed to contradict or even throw doubt on the words of the Vedas 
which are supremely authoritative in their own sphere (viz., 
ritual and ultimate reality), being eternal and not composed either 
by God or Man. God is the first teacher in every Ivalpa but not 
the author ; for He too only reproduces the words as He knew them 
in the previous Kalpa. We cannot ask what happened in the begin- 
ning of the first Kalpa ; for the cycle of Creation and Absorption 
can have no beginning and there must always have been a previous 
Kalpa. All our experiences and inferences which are inconsistent 
with the sacred doctrine are illusions. We must be prepared to 
part even with the belief that the sun, moon, stars, houses, even 
our bodies really exist if on a thorough and sound interpretation 
of the Upanishads it appears that they deny the existence of these 
things. Such unquestioning faith in the infallibility of these books 
is considered by the Vedantists to be one of the necessary qualifi- 
cations of the seeker after the ultimate truth. It may be said that 
it is in our hg,nds to interpret these words and we may so interpret 
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them that they will not appear to be in contradiction with our 
exi)erienceR and as a inattei' of fact different interpretations have 
led to the formation of various Vedanta schools. But each of these 
claims to have ascertained the meaning of the Upanishads in the 
only legitimate way and according to the rule formulated by the 
Mimamsakasin the verse etc., so that the words of 

the Upanishads interpreted by this rule may very well conflict with 
our ordinary beliefs. True that the Vedantist makes an extensive 
use of reasoning also ; but he avows that in this sphere Eeason is 
only the handmaid of Revelfition, its business being simply to inter- 
pret and justify, not to criticise. Thus the procedure of the 
Vedantic philosopher appears to be open to the same charge as is 
brought against the scholastic philosophers in the West, viz., un- 
critical devotion to Authority and disparagement of Reason. It is 
proposed here to examine the justice of this charge and to see how 
far the method of Vedanta philosophy conforms to the requirements 
of modern logic. 

For this purpose we shall begin with a short review of the 
process by which the human mind seeks to obtain the explanation 
of the universe. We have to sec here what is involved in man’s 
nature as a knowing being. It is now a commonplace of logic (as 
the theory of knowledge) that the mind in the beginning is not a 
tabula rasa or a blank tablet. If it began as a blank tablet, it would 
remain so for ever. Here as elsewhere, — “ to him that hath, more 
shall be given.” As a matter of fact, the mind from the first has 
various capacities and tendencies, in particular, the capacity and 
the tendency to obtain knowledge. But in seeking wo are required 
to have an idea of what we are seeking. So, while entering upon 
the quest after knowledge we must be knowing what knowledge is. 
While trying to explain anything, if we do not know w'hat explana- 
tion means, we shall never be able to say whether any proposed 
explanation is satisfactory or not. It is true that the pursuit of a 
goal does not require us to have a clear and distinct idea of it ; but 
at least an implicit idea is necessary. When the teacher is impart- 
ing knowledge (as we say) the pupil cannot feel satisfied unless he 
knew what he was in need of. We may, of course, think that we 
have understood when we have not really done so ; but when w? dis- 

,14 
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cover our mistake afterwards or when it is pointed out to us and 
we admit it, it is because we have with us the standard of truth 
that we do so. All progress in knowledge can be measjired only 
in terms of this standard, for progress consists in going nearer to 
our destination and, in feeling that we have made an advance in 
knowledge, we must be appreciating the results of our labours by 
applying to them the standard of knowledge. 

Hence in order to discover this standard we have only to observe 
the course which the pursuit of knowledge has already taken. 
The first thing that strikes us liere is the arrangement of the in- 
numerable individual things into classes. When the child sees 
something new and asks “ What is this?” it wants to know the 
class to which the thing belongs. What is involved in the forma- 
tion of classes? Individual things differ from one another in 
many respects but they also resemble one another in certain points. 
When the points of resemblance noted are considered to be more 
important than the points of difference, they lead us to put those 
things into one class. Thus we reduce the bewildering variety of 
individual things by bringing them together under kinds. The 
same process is carried forward by the various sciences. Chemistry, 
for instance, reduces the number of classes by showing that all the 
things in the universe are composed of about seventy elements 
variously combined. Though this is admittedly a great advance 
over commonsense knowledge, the scientist feels that he must prove 
the elements to be fewer still and if possible, show that there is only 
one element throughout the universe. The electron theory is the 
outcome of this effort and whether established or not, it points 
clearly to the direction in which the human mind looks for progress. 
The great value attached to the principle of Conservation of Energy 
in physics is certainly due to its enabling us to escape the absurd 
belief lhat anything that exists at any moment did not exist or will 
cease to exist at another ; but it also proceeds from the fact that it 
enables us to unify the different forces in nature. The discovery 
of the Law of Gravitation was felt to be a gigantic stride forward 
because it proved so many apparently diverse motions in the 
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of the fact that it has not been satisfactorily proved even in the 
biological field, can be explained only by the fact that it relieves us 
from the burden of maintaining so many irreducible species of 
animals and of other things. The researches of Sir J. C. Bose 
promise to achieve further progress along the same line by showing 
the continuity of life and feeling among the mineral, plant and 
animal kingdoms. The same ideal of unity leads certain meta- 
physicians to say that there is nothing in the universe except 
Matter and others that there is nothing in the universe except 
Spirit. There are thinkers, of course, who find it necessary to 
believe both in Matter and Spirit and even in a plurality of spirits 
but the course taken by human thinking leaves no doubt that human 
intellect is always pressing forward towards unity and would, if it 
could, believe in one Substance, one Cause, one Law. Even the 
duality of Substance and Energy is sought to be removed by the 
VedMtists who hold that God is lx)th the material and the efficient 
cause of the universe and by the upholders of the electron theory 
according to which the ultimate constituents of matter are mere 
centres of electrical energy. Thus we see that progress of know- 
ledge has always been held to consist in a closer approach to the 
ideal of unity. 

What is the nature of the process by which man tries to realise 
this ideal? All are now agreed that it is only by experience that 
we can obtain a true knowledge of nature. But w^e must see exactly 
how experience helps us. Is it mere observation of facts that dis- 
closes the essential natures of things and the laws that connect 
them with one another? The affirmative answer to this question 
was given by Francis Bacon who thought that mere observation of 
different kinds of instances was sufficient to discover the essential 
forms of things and exhorted men to interrogate, not to anticipate. 
Nature. Though Bacon deserves the credit of having entered a 
wholesome protest against the Scholastic indifference to facts, yet 
the procedure laid down by himself could not be followed by the 
scientists as it erred in the other direction. It is not possible to 
intei^ogate Nature without anticipating her. The only way to 
dismer any law of nature is by forming some reasonable conjecture 
and thqn seeing if it agrees with facts. Indeed, no observation of 
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facts is possible unless we have in mind some hypothesis which is 
either favoured or contradicted by those facts. An hypothesis is 
the offspring of scientific imagination working on the basis of 
previous knowledge in the light of the ideal of unity. One may 
say that the scientist is fighting against Nature with the firm 
determination of bringing to light the unity wliich is hidden behind 
her varied appearances. It is true that the scientist’s imagination 
is subject to the effective control of facts and that an hypothesis is 
formed only for being verified by reference to facts. Before it can 
become an established theory, it must be shown not only that its 
consequences agree with all the facts but also that it is the only 
hypothesis whose consequences do so. But this must not make us 
lose sight of the indispensable function performed by hypothesis in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Without an hy|)othesis there is nothing 
to be verified. When we form it, we go beyond w'hat is strictly 
warranted by the facts, as know'ii, so far. Though we make an 
assumption which appears to us at the time to be likely to prove 
true, we are conscious that w'e are going on insufficient evidence 
and that on further experience we may have to modify or even reject 
our assumption altogether. But it is through this process of trial 
and error that we hope to be able to form better hypotheses and 
ultimately the true one. The true explanation is that wliich will 
reduce all facts to consistency ajid if all the lelevaiit facts were 
before us we should have much less difficulty in knowing the truth ; 
but as all observation is guided by interest, we can observe facts only 
in the light of some theory which they may either strengthen or 
contradict. This compels us to form some w'orking hypothesis 
which may be shown to be false by the very facts which it enables 
us to observe. But we have the assurance that if we are erring, 
we shall not remain in error permanently. It will be discovered, 
giving place to something which is more likely to be true and thus 
in the end we shall be led to truth. As the test of consistency witli 
facts is always with us, we need not be afraid of being led away by 
wrong hypothesis. 

But though the scientific spirit involves a readiness to give up 
any cherished hypothesis when it is found to be in disagreement 
with facts, the scientist is never in a hurry to abandon an idea 
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simply because some facts seem to contradict it. He will first try 
to prove that the exceptions are only apparent, being due to the 
working of more than one cause and only when this attempt fails, 
will he be prepared to modify or, if necessary, to reject his hypo- 
thesis. He clings to it in all faith till he meets with a real excep- 
tion. With the readiness to sacrifice any favourite hypothesis on 
the altar of truth (as represented by facts of experience), he thus 
combines a tenacity or faithfulness to his hyiwthesis which is also 
remarkable. In fact it is this faith that makes it possible for him 
to work out his idea into its detailed consequences. 

There are, of course, conditions which must be satisfied before 
even this provisional faith in the hypothesis can be justified. It 
must be consistent in itself ; it must be in accord with the received 
laws of nature (these may be modified if necessary) ; above all, it 
must be verifiable or capable of being proved either true or false by 
reference to experience. If the assumed cause is unlike anything 
that we already know, we cannot deduce any consequences from it 
that can be compared with facts. Even between two verifiable 
hypotheses the scientist will choose that which appears to him to 
be the most likely to prove true. But whether any suggested 
explanation is plausible to a man or not dejMjnds, to a considerable 
extent, on his previous knowledge. What appears to be highly 
probable to one man may seem absurd to another. The Copernican 
theory, for instance, appears absurd to illiterate men who think 
they actually see the sun, moon and stars moving across the sky. 
The conception of the anti})odes is altogether unacceptable to 
ordinary men who wonder how there could be men walking feet 
upwards and head downwards. Though imagination can transcend 
experience to some extent, yet the latter supplies the limits within 
which it must work. Hence it is only from a mind well stored with 
facts of various kinds that we can expect a good reliable hypothesis 
regarding the explanation of natural phenomena. There are other 
(jualifications also needed, like keenness of observation (for very 
few men can observe all their experiences) and an eye for resem- 
blances between things which are apparently most removed from 
each other (compare Darwin’s passing from the selection of animals 
made by breeders to the idea of Natural Selection). Even then we 
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cannot fully explain why the hypothesis of gravitation occurred to 
Newton and to no one else. We are almost induced to say that it 
pleased God to put it into his head and nobody else’s. 

The importance of these qualifications naturally increases with 
the difficulty and complexity of the problem to be solved. It is in 
the highest degree necessary that a man who sits down to deter- 
mine the nature of ultimate reality or the destiny of the universe 
should be gifted with devotion to truth, long and leisured life, 
subtle and comprehensive observation, and quick perception of unity 
amidst diversity. Unaided ordinary intellect can never hope to 
think out the solutions of these problems. But these are so 
ihtimately related to our success in life that we cannot shelve them 
as being beyond our ken. The only course open to us is to take 
the views of the wisest representatives of the human race and to 
see how far they agree with our own experience. Even in this 
process our attitude must be one of great reverence and patience. 
We must not reject what appears on a hasty view to conflict with 
our limited experience. Our first concern, on the other hand, 
should be to seek for experiences and arguments which will justify 
those views to us. There will be time enough for criticism later on. 
This process of justification is the only way to understand proposi- 
tions which embody the synoptic views (in Plato’s phrase) of life and 
the universe, taken by the gifted seers of the past. The fact that 
different great men have arrived at different conclusions need not 
bewilder us inasmuch as the Upanishads which have all along 
traditionally represented the highest wisdom in the land have the 
first claim upon our faith. In the interpretation of these works 
we are helped by the Vedanta Darshana (as contained in the 
Brahma-sutras) and the various commentaries. The difficulty 
experienced in understanding the Sutras can be got over by con- 
sulting the famous commentaries on them and, where there are 
differences of opinion, by using our own reason for deciding upon 
the correct one. 

The faith in the Upanishads which is demanded of the seeker 
after trqth by the Vedantic*philo8ophy is very similar to the faith 
of the scientist in the hypothesis which he has formed with all 



care. 


The difference between them is only one of degree. 
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It may be objected that the scientist holds his hypothesis to be 
only probably true while the Vedantist claims the Sruti to be 
infallible and not something requiring confirmation from other 
sources of knowledge. A student of modern logic is likely to be 
scared away by the words which are used by the Vedantist to des- 
cribe his attitude towards the Sruti, but a careful interpretation 
of them will dispel his fears. The Vedantist makes a difference 
between listening to the !§ruti and Bealisation 

and between the two he puts reasoning jpiaf and constant 
dwelling The function allotted to is that of 

convincing us that the conclusions of Vedfintic philosophy form th§ 
purport of the Upanishads as logically ascertained and as such 
deserve our most reverent consideration. This prepares us for the 
next stage, viz., ifST*' hy which we are asked to get rid of the 
doubts which arise from these conclusions being in seeming contra- 
diction with our ordinary experience. .A patient consideration of 
experience as a whole including the waking, dreaming and deep 
sleep states will, we are told, remove all doubts. Still this newly 
acquired knowledge is not strong enough to withstand the force of 
the deep impressions left behind by the old beliefs. These impres- 
sions, being of a very long standing, persist in producing the 
corresponding wrong beliefs unless we are on our guard. In order 
to wipe out these subtle enemies a constant dwelling on the new 
truths is necessary. This helped by our natural pre- 

dilection for truth serves to efface the unwanted impressions. 
When Jiant and have done their work then only we 

reach perfect conviction and are said to have a direct view of 
Reality (’ffWrairR:: ). This account of the process shows that 
in the method of Vedanta philosophy ssRrt corresponds to the stage 
of hypothesis in the scientific method and to that of verifica- 
tion. The account of the nature of Reality which the student 
derives from the authoritative books is put to the full test of experi- 
ence. Though at first he is warned against raising objections and 
is asked rather to look for arguments that will justify this account, 
this is because the objections (as the teacher knows from personal 
experiefice) are founded on a narrow and superficial view of life 
ftild the wprld, and disappear when a more comprehensive and 
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deeper outlook is acquired. He has thus nothing to lose by 
employing at first what is called (reasoning guided 

by the Sruti) as the process is to end only with Kealisation which 
involves the removal (not the sujjpression) of all doubts. Faith is 
intended only to lead to, and make possible, that sound reasoning 
and minute examination of experience by means of which the final 
Realisation is to be attained. The X'edanta philosopher cannot 
therefore be accused of putting Faith before Reasoning and Experi- 
ence in point of logical value. When he says that the Sruti is the 
only source of the knowledge of Brahman he means that the true 
nature of the ultimate reality is so subtle and so different from Avhat 
it ordinarily appears that we shall never be able to form an idea 
of it if we are left to our own resources. Even a wavering faith will 
not serve the purpose inasmuch as it w'ill not suffice to keep u}) our 
patience in the long and difficult process of verification. Whatever 
logical forces may be considered to be possessed by the argument 
by which the Sruti is shown to be sr^t?J^(not composed by God or 
Man), the possibility of its going wrong is not thought of by the 
Vedantist in view of the declarations of great men, past and present, 
to the effect that they have verified the sacred words by their own 
experience and found them fully justified. So he asks the aspirant 
who does not see eye to eye Avith the Sruti to have patience and to 
wait for light in hopes that though he has not seen the truth of the 
words so far he will do so in future. This is the attitude implied in 
calling the Sruti self-cogent (miTnrn?). “ Don’t entertain the 
slightest misgiving about the truth of the Sruti but sec to it that 
you realise the truth fully in your own experience. Don’t be satis- 
fied with anything short of that.” This is, in short, the advice 
given to the disciple by his Master. Experience is therefore, the 
final test and faith, only a provisional stage leading up to it. What- 
ever psychological difficulty is experienced in adopting this attitude 
of unwavering faith, we can see that there are effective logical safe- 
guards provided in and ^TViaitTr:. 

It may be said that this Realisation coming after 

may be an illusion, for constant dwelling on any idea 
sometimes makes it so vivid as to be mistaken for the reality. In 
repljr we may point out, first, that is employed here only 
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in favour of those conclusions wliich Jiave stood the test of logical 
reasoning and secondly, that man’s intellectual nature will not allow 
him to remain permanently under an illiision. This is sure to be 
discovered sometime or other. Man as an intellectual being is in 
pursuit of a lixed goal and cannot find rest till the goal is reached. 
In fact, it is I’cflection upon this essential nature of man that fore- 
shadows to us the (inal triumph of 'rruth over Falsi'hood in the life 
of man, and nialu's us join the I’panishadic sc'cr in saying 
*rn?TT*! ('rmlh alone shall win, not falsi'hood). 
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BY 

Harisatya Bhattacharvya, M.A., B.L. 

“ Akasa ” in generally translated as Space. In Greece, it was 
implied in the Eleatic theory that Space was no reality. The 
Protagorean empiric school and the Sceptics also denied the exist- 
ence of any real Space. In modern times, Berkeley is famous for 
his theory that Space is no real substance at all. According to 
him, our conception of S[)ace is due to the peculiar impressions of 
sight and touch and as such, purely subjective. Kant contends 
that Si)ace does not inhere in the nature of things per so but is 
purely a subjective condition of sensibility. It may, however, be 
})ointed out that all the arguments which are put forward to prove 
the subjectivity of Space are unable to bar out the possibility that 
it may be objectively real as well. 

Trcndelenberg, for example, contends that even the Kantian 
theory is not in-consistent with the j)osition that Space may be 
an objective jcality, i.c., subjective and objective both. 

In India, the Vedanta school of 2 )liilo.sophers stoutly opposed 
the doctrine of real Space. As will lx* noticed presently the 
thinkers of the Kyaya and the Vaiseshika schools of orthodox 
philosophy upheld the doctrijie of the reality of Space and the 
Vedantins criticised their position. A real Space, the Vedantiu 
pointed out, must be possessed of both general and special character- 
istics. But as Akaiia is one, it cannot have any general character- 
istics, — characteristics which are called general, being found to be 
common to a group of individuals. You cannot define Space as 
that which gives Space (Avakasa), for such a definition is purely 
verbal. Nor, can you point to Sound as the special characteristic 
of Aka4a. Sound (Sabda) according to the Vedantins, is no 
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(jiicility, as it is jA’iccivc'd to be gieat, etc. I'be tlioory that Akasa 
is Vihhii Of alJ-])('rvasivc, is also untenable. 

Sjjace is said to be eoiuiected with all things liaving forms 
(Murta). But lunv is it ))Ossible? To l)e connected with a thing 
having a t'orin, Space itself niust have a I'orni and if Sj)ace has a 
form, it cannot be all-pei'vasive. 'I’be Nyaya doctrine is that Space 
is something foi-inless, the reality of which is always establislied 
by inference (Anttniana). The N’edantins controvert this position 
and point out that Space is an object of our visual ])erception ; 
wliere tlie eyes are inoperative, it is the soul which intuits Space. 
Space, accojding to the N’edantins, is not eternal and self-existent; 
it is a Kanja or pi’oduct. In this way, the Vedantists reject tlie 
doctrine of real Space. 

The Yedantins are opposed to any doctrine admitting tlie 
reality of anything beside the Brahman. As observed already, 
the theory of the reality of Space appeal s to be (piite reasonable to 
many jiliilosojdiers. In (freece, for exani()ie, the Pytha- 
goreans, f’lato, Aristotle, the Kpicureans, all admitted the real 
existence of Space. In modern times, Newton is famous for his 
doctrine of real Space and he is followed by a school of 
idiysicists. in India, the Nyaya, the Vaiseshika and (he daina 
])hilosophers upheld the theory that .Akasa is a real substance. 
The Sankhya thinkers also may be said to have looked upon Akasa 
as real, though it is an indirect and secondary evolute of Prakriti, 
according to tliem. 

What, then, is Space, as a real substance? The word ‘Akasa’ 
derivatively means ‘ that which reveals itself ‘ or ’ that in which 
substances are revealed.’ ^I’he author of the Dnnnja-Sai'iufraha, 
however, says that Akasa is that substance whicb is “ capable of 
giving space {Acakasa) to diva, etc.” Siiace, according to the 
Jainas, is thus characterised by ‘ penetrability ’ by other things, 

‘ Avayahii ’ and ‘ Annpravch as Uma-svamI and Akalanka-deva 
call it respectively. 

The Jaina writers explain AoakAsa, Acayaha, and AniipraviHa 
in the following way. It is said that a thing penetrates Space 
‘‘ just as a swan enters into the water ” of a pond. Brahma-deva 
jioints out that other substances occupy Space, — ” just as many 
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other ligiitK {)eiietriite the lif^ht (ol' a partieiilar liiiiip iu a room).” 
It would he seen that the .laina doctrine of spatial Aralcfi^a is 
somewhat similar to the theoi-y of Plato, — according to which Space 
is like ■■ the mother, " a substance which ” receives ” all things 
which ar(! likened by Plato to ” cliildren.” As regards the charac- 
teristics of .\kasa, the author of the Tattvartha-sara says, ‘‘ Space 
is eternal, all-])ervasive — and all things are located in it.” Of 
ccairse, it has no form ; it is an ' Amfnia ' or formless substance. 

Akasa is infinite, according to tiu' Jainas. It is however, 
divided by them into two parts. Oiu' part is obviously finite, called 
the Lol;ith<l.s(i, “the filled” or “ occu|)ied ” Space in which the 
Souls, the Material sid)stances, 'I'iine, the priaci[)les of Motion 
and Kest are located. Heyond it, is the infinite S])ace which is 
absolutely void of all substances— the Alol><i or the Anantdk<ls<i . 
It would be seen that even according to some of the earliest Greek 
thinkers, e.<j., Ana.ximander, Anaximejies and the Pythagoreans, 
Space was ” the uitlimited y\ristotle, however, thought that 
Space was a relation between l)odi('s ; aecordingly, he denied the 
existence of any (Miipty or ‘ raid S/Kire,' — encom|)assing the ” tilled 
space.” With him, Space, like tlu* world, was finite. The Epi- 
cureans, on the otlu'r hand, admitted the existence of Void Space 
both within and outside the world. Sti'ati), however, maintained 
the curious docti'ine that th(*re was no \'oid Sj)ace, outside the 
world l)ut that inside the world there was Empty Space wliich ac- 
counted for the interpenetration of bodies by light and warmtii. 
If we leave out of account the last two theories {riz., of the Epi- 
cureans and of Strato), as of minor impoj-tance, we have two promi- 
nent theories of Space, riz., the one of Aristotle, denying the exist- 
ence of \’oid Space outside the world-limit and the other, of the 
Stoics, which denied its existence within the world but admitted 
its infinite ex})ansion beyond. Idie -laina theory is apparently 
similar to that of the Stoics and is opposed to the Aristotelian 
doctrine of finite Sj)ace. 

Akcitia is thus a I’eal substance, accoj-ding to the Jainas. It is 
not a relation between bodies, as Aristotle thought. Can we, 
however, identify it with the Principle of Motion? The atomists 
of early Gieece believed that Sj)ace w’as necessary to ex})lain the 
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motions of bodies. It seems that in ancient India also tliere was 
a class of thinkers who contended that motions and movements of 
bodies, as well as their stoppage were accounted for by Aka^a. 
Kanada seems to point in of the Vais^eshika Sutras to the 

position of such philosophers : — “ (They maintain), Akdia is 
proved by the movements, etc., of bodies.” The author of the 
Panchastikaya-samaya-sara refutes their position by pointing out 
that if Space were the condition of Motion and Kest, the Siddhas 
or the Perfect Ones, would have run into the Aloka. The Liberated 
Souls have a natural tendency to move upwards and if Space were 
the condition of Motion and Best, there would have been nothing 
to check their progress in the \'oid S})ace and prevent their passage 
there. But the Jaina scriptures maintain that the Siddhas stop at 
the summit of the Lokdkah and can go no further. This shows 
that Space is not the condition of Motion and Rest. There is rather 
another principle (Dharma) which accounts for the motions of 
bodies and wliich being absent i]i the Anantakasa, the progress of 
the Siddhas beyond the Siddha-i^ihl or tlu^ topmost place in the 
Lokdkasa is retarded. The real significance of the Jaina criticism 
is that if Space Avere the Principle of Motion and Rest, substances 
Avould have moved into the Aloku and stayed there and tlie result 
would have been that there w'oiild not be tlie two divisions of the 
Lokdkdsa and tlie Aloka. Space is [lurely what accommodates the 
substances. The Principles of Dharma and Adluirma determine 
movement and stoppage of things thus holding thein together and 
thereby making a Lokdkdsa or systematised world possible. The 
Aloka is possible becau.se the above two Principles not being 
operative there, there can be no substance there. 

Space is thus distinct from the Principles of Motion and Rest, 
— the functions of the three realities being different. Yet it is not 
to be supposed that Dharma and Adharma cannot function where 
Ikd^a as a reality is existent. As observed already, Ikdsa is all- 
jKjrvasive ; there is no place in the Lokdkdsa or the Alolca where 
Space is not. So far as the Lokdkdsa is concerned, Dhanna and 
Adharma also are pervasive principles. Accordingly, if we confine 
our attention to thd Loknkd,<a only, we may say that Ikdia, 
Dharma and Adharma are one with reference to tlieir location or 
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sphere of existence and functioning. They pervade the whole of 
the LokakMa and may be said to be of the same extent. They do 
not exist separated from each other. In a sense, they form an in- 
separable unity and this is the reason why some philosophers are 
tempted to identify Space with the Principles of Motion and Best. 
But if we look to their respective functioning, we shall see that the 
three realities are essentially different from each other. 

Akri.h is essentially different from Kala or the Principle of 
Time also. There wore some j)hilosophers in India who identified 
the two principles. It is to be noticed, however, that since Kala is 
characterised by Vartand or ‘ continuity in successive changes ’ and 
Akft^a is what accommodates substances, they are two essentially 
different realities. The -laina writers urge that Time has 
■ V rddhna-prachaya Le., it is a mono-dimensional or unilateral 
series and cannot be identified with anything having multi-dimen- 
sional extension. 

As an Ajiva, Akdsa is different from Jlra ; and then, as we 
have seen above, it is distinct from the two principles of Motion 
and Rest and tlie Principle of Mutation. Can we look upon it as 
a sort of material substance, i.e., a substratum of any material 
quality? The Jainas maintain that Akdsa, as a mode of Ajiva, is 
distinct from Pudgala or Matter. With the Pythagoreans, how'- 
ever, the infinite Space was the infinite Stuff, an unlimited expanse 
of pure or primordial Matter. In modern times, Descartes is 
famous for his theory that extension (Space) was the essence (not 
the attribute, as contended by Spinoza) of corporeal substance. In 
India, the philosophers of the Sdfikhya, the Nydya and the VaiM- 
shika schools agreed with the Jainas that Akdsa is infinite, one, 
all-pervasive and inactive. But the former included AkdM in the 
class of the Mahd,hhutas. It was according to them, a sort of 
material substance like Earth, Water and the other material 
Elements. The Nyaya and the Vaiiieshika philosophers maintained 
that Space is tlie substratum of Sabda, i.e., that Sound is^tbe attri- 
bute of Space. The Sfiflkhya thinkers, on the contrary, contended 
that Sabda is a Tanmatra, a noumenal Subtle Element, out of 
which Akd^a ,i» evolved. Sound is thus either an attribute or a 
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substance, diUVrcnliiiting Space from all other non-psycbical 
realities. 

The Jaiiia philosophers an? opposed to the doctrine that Space 
is a material substance, explaining or explained by the material 
phenomena of Sound. On the one hand, they reject the Nyaya 
theory that Sound is an attrihiitc and on the other, the' SCivkhija 
conienfiou that it is a subtle Houinciuil xiibstoiicr. Against the 
Naiyaiiikds, the •lainas maintain that Sound is ‘ PoiidydUkd, i.r., 
material std)stanee, modilied in a pecidi.ir way and not an attribute 
of Akdsd or Ktheric M:itter. Just as our sensation of smell is 
caused by small particles of a smelling substanet', cai'ried to our 
noses by air, so is our sensation of sound due to matU'r, ])eeuliar]y 
modified. Sound is no attribute inherent in any matter: it is 
rather it mod(> of matter, 'riien again, why shoidd w(' iidmit the 
stijtersensuous .Ikdsd or Ether, its the sid)striitum of Sound? Or, 
rather, why should \\v suppose Akdsd which is e\en im))ereej)tible 
to explain Sound? Sound is somtuhiiig perceptible just like Eorm, 
Colour, etc. ; and it is but reasoiiiibh' to (‘Xjtliiin it in r('ferenee to 
substances which iire [lerct'ptible. 'riiiis it is that Sound is no 
iittribute and that it has nothing to do with tin imjterccjttible 
substance .like Etht'r. .T/iU.svf is not ii ruaterial sid)stance of the 
nature of Ether iind it is jiot the sidistiatum of Sound. 

If then, Sound has nothing to do with Ether and if it is better 
exjdained with referenct' to material suhstances which are percejtt- 
ible, there is no reason why we sbouhl subscribe to the curious 
Sdnkhijd doctrine that Sound is the noumenal Tdmudfra out of 
which Akasd, i.e., Etheric Matter is evolved. There being thus 
no necessity noi- consistency in explaining Sound with i('IVrence to 
Ether, the Jaina view seems to be finally vindicated that Akdh or 
Space is what accommodates substances. 
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The March of the History of Philosophy. 

BY 

S. K. Maitra, Hindu Univrrsity, Benares. 

My first duty is to thank the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress for the honour they have con- 
ferred upon me in electing me President of this section. I only 
wish their choice had fallen upon a worthier person. 

'Pliis is the fourth time the Indian Philosophical Congress 
holds its annual sitting. It has already stimulated philosophi- 
cal research as is evidenced by the large number of papers that 
are received every year and the large number of persons that 
take part in its discussions. It is quite in the fitness of things 
that the southern presidency has been chosen as the place of 
meeting of the Congress. For it is South India which has pro- 
duced the gTeatest thinkers of India. The great Adwaita 
philosopher, Safikaracharyya, hailed from this province. His 
great opponent and founder of the Visishtadvaita school, Bama- 
nujacharyya, also belonged to this province. South India also 
produced the great founder of the dualistic school, Madhva- 
charyya. As if to show that the province has not lost its viri- 
lity in philosophical reflection, it has in recent years given birth 
to a philosopher of world-wide reputation. I refer to my friend 
and the Chairman of the Indian Philosophical Congress, Prof. 
Badhakrishnan. 

The history of philosophy is the history of what is vital in 
humanity and is therefore very different from any mechanical 
evolution. It shares in the first place with history its essential 
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dynamic character and, in the second place, it emphasises that 
the historical process here is the process of what is most vital 
in man, namely, thought. Histoiy has to record not only the 
movements where man’s freedom . is quite evident, but also 
wliere it is less obvious. But it is the privilege of the historian 
of philosophy to record only the movements of the freest as- 
pects of human nature. And that is why the essential dyna- 
mism of history is present in a specially marked form in the 
history of philosophy. That is why a static eoncei)tion of it, a 
derivation of it from the lifeless forms of logic, is absolutely out 
of place. 

This brings me to the Hegelian conception of the history 
of philosophy. Hegel believed that the history of philosophy is 
itself philosophy. This is no doubt a very grand conception. 
But unfortunately, he weakened the force of this conception 
very considerably when he asserted that the movements of the 
history of philosophy are identical with the processes of thought 
as described in his logic. Just at the moment wdien Ave ex- 
pected from him a vindication of the dynamism of the history 
of philosophy, rve were treated to a najrow, and partly even a 
static, conception of it. For the development of the processes 
of thought, as described in his logic, sulleis iiiiicb from ('xces- 
sive rigidity. The still framework of his logic is certainly 
most inadequate for the vital processes with w hich the history 
of philosophy deals. The dance of life, the play of colour, 
refuses to come into the grooves of a ]’eady-made logic. 

The shortcomings of the Hegelian conception of the history 
of philosophy, as following the lines of his logical scheme, have 
indeed become a matter of common knowdedge. Even Schweg- 
ler, a thoroughgoing Hegelian, had to admit the limitations of 
his master’s conception of the history of j)hil()sophy. Indeed, 
Hegel had to twist the facts of history in order to make them fit 
into the grooves of his logic. 

I do not want to press the charge, because, as I have 
already said, it is admitted by the Hegelians themselves. But 
what I want to say is that if the Hegelian conception is not 
adequate to express the movement of thought, it is because of 
the essential dynamism of thought. The question may, how- 
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«ver, be asked : Is it possible to express in terms of thought at 
all the process of devedopment of philosophy? 

Tlie {juestiou seems pai'adoxical, for the development of 
philosophy is I’cally the development of thought and Ave appear 
to he littering nonsense when we cast doubts upon the possi- 
bility of expressing the process of thought in terms of thought. 
But really the question is not so nonsensical as it appears at 
first sight, hor the development of thought can quite con- 
ceivalily be due to factors otlier than thought. To show that 
it is hot duo to them, we have to show that thought possesses 
in itself the elasticity which is needed to make it a fit recep- 
tacle for the dynamic forces that move history. Until we can 
do this, we have to admit that, if not wholly incapable of being 
expressed in terms of thought, it is at any rate not possible to 
expri'ss with anything like completeness the dynamic process of 
the development of thought with the help of the logical forms 
known to us. 

1 think, therefore, in the present imperfect stage of deve- 
lopment of the logic of the real, it is advisable to choose a more 
cautious line of jirocedure than Hegel did. Instead of launch- 
ing an ambitious scheme of developing the whole of the history 
of jjhilosophy out of the logical categories, we should rather 
content ourselves wdth discovering certain broad lines of develop- 
ment, lecogiiising tlie impossibility of reducing them to any 
uni-linear course. This procedure may fall short of the ideal of 
logical cqnqdcteness, but at any rate it will not do violence to 
reality. B’or, as Schwegler says, “ reduce as we may the indi- 
vidual under the influence of the universal, in the form of liis 
time, his circumstances, his nationality, etc., to the value of a 
mere (dpher, no free-will can be redu(;ed.” 

The course of the history of philosophy, therefore, cannot 
be summed up in a formula. We have to distinctly recognise 
the essential complexity of the movement of history. The 
development of history is not uni-linear but multi-linear. 

It will again not do to reduce all philosophical speculation 
to a number of type-phenomena, as Hbffding has done. There 
are no doubt certain fundamental directions along which human 
thought proceeds. These directions no doubt serve as regula- 
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tive principles, but to say that they are not merely the guides 
posts but the ultimate destinations of the -process of human 
thought is to misconceive their true import. The destination 
cannot be regarded as fixed. To do so is to commit the same 
mistake which the philosophers of the type of Hoffding want to 
ayoid. For the main charge of the philosophy of values 
against rationalism is that it is a rigid system, fixed completely 
in the framework of the logical categories. If, then, the philo- 
sopher of values ends by postulating the same kind of fixity of 
destination for thought as the rationalist does, liis philosophy 
does not differ essentially from that of the rationalist and suffers 
from the same defect. It really matters very little if the value- 
philosopher’s ultimates are not one but many, for the important 
thing is not the number of principles but their character. 

I do not, therefore, think that the reduction of the course 
of metaphysical speculation to the discovery of certain type- 
phenomena really solves the difficulty we notice in the Hegelian 
conception of the history of philosophy. For the difficulty is to 
maintain the dynamic character of history and this difficulty is 
not made a whit less by Hoffding’ s conception of the type- 
phenomena as the ultimate goals of philosophical speculation. 
Hoffding may go on crying, “Wide is the wt)r!(l and narrow 
the brain,’’ but a real complexity Ins universe can never have 
so long as he does not shake himself free from the belief that the 
entire world of philosophical speculation is capable of being 
reduced to a few type-phenomena. 

The course of development of })hilosophy in the "West has 
been from a purely external to a gradually increasing internal 
view of the universe. The beginnings of European philosophy 
in Greece coincide with the dawn of a purely external view of 
the universe. This external view, however, represented an ad- 
vance upon the pre-philosophical period, as it at any rate 
showed that the mind had been purged of the traditional mytho- 
logical conceptions. 

In the East from the earliest times we find philosophy 
freed from the external bias. Man and his problems had 
already from the remotest times absorbed the attention o^ the 
philosophical mind, to the comparative neglect of the external 
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World. The Hegelian categories of Being, Becoming and Defi- 
nite Being cannot b’e applied to, the understanding of the thought 
of the East, for it was definite Being from the very beginning, 
and the progress of thought rather tended to take up various 
aspects of definite Being, or rather to conceive the definiteness 
from different angles of vision. Practical considerations, again, 
had their influence upon the development of thought in the 
East, and the practical idea of Moksha shaped to a considerable 
extent the course of philosophy in India. 

When philosophy is understood comprehensively as involv- 
ing the whole of life, as it was done in India, then the logical 
categories become merged in the higher categories of life. 
When this occurs, the hopelessness of a logical scheme becomes 
all th(. more apparent. 

That the Hegelian scheme could find so many adherents 
and was accepted for a considerable time as a fairly correct 
representation of the actual course of the history of philosophy, 
was partly due to the fact that in the West the scope of philo- 
sophy was somewhat limited and it did not absorb the whole of 
life in the manmu- in which it did in the East. Thus, although 
warnings were often given and the dangers of one-sidedness 
in philosophy were frequently pointed out, philosophy w'as gene- 
rally confined to abstract thinking. Logic, in fact, has been the 
guiding principle of philosophy practically throughout the 
course of its development in the West. In the short periods 
when this, was not the case, as in the period which marked 
the decadence of Greek culture, wdien practical considerations 
ruled supreme, philosophy pi-actically ceased to exist. One 
result of this feature in the development of thought in the 
West has been the sharp antagonism between Philosophy and 
Eeligion. 

The antagonism betw'cen the tw'o is so pronounced in 
Western culture as to seem almost to be its chief charac- 
teristic. The conflict between Eeligion and Philosophy was 
particularly acute in the W^est in the Middle Ages. It grew 
with the growth of Christianity and its spmmit was reached in 
the palmy ^days of the Church Fathers. It steadily weaken- 
ed after the Eenaissance when the natural light of reason 
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replaced the supernatural light of revelation * which was the 
sole reliance of tlie (’hurch in the Middle Ages. • 

This conflict is something strange to the Indian mind. 
Philosophy Avas ahvays in closest alliance with Religion in 
India. TJiere never was any opposition between them. The 
Dhurma Avas very comprehensive. It not 
only ^embraced that part of our life Avliich Ave associate 
with religious dogmas and religious practices but included 
the Avholc of jAhilosophy. The philosophical problems, again, 
were never presented in their isolation but always shoAvn as 
woven in the fabi ie of the com{)lex spiritual life. It Avas 
on a realization of the totality of life that Indian culture 
was based and not on a })ieceincal vicAV of it. 

If AA’e are to describe in one Avord the characteristic 
of Indian thought it is Comprehension, and if, similarly, we 
want to express the itiain feature of Western thought, Ave 
should say it is Concentration. The West ahvays concen- 
trates itself u2)on some one feature of our comjflex life, 
to the exclusion of others. If it is the religious asyAoct 
of life that happens to occupy the focus of its athmtiotA then 
woe betide the advocates of the other as2)ects of life. If, 
again, philosophical speculation occupies its thought then it 
develops it so very one-sidedly and abstractly as to isolate 
it altogether from the rest of the cultural activity. In the 
Middle Ages the two great mutually exclusive culture-zones 
were religion and philosophy. After the Middle Ages they 
were science and philosophy. In this way the conflict ahvays 
persists. 

It is a happy feature of recent times that this peren- 
nial conflict in Western culture, this eternal presence of strife, 
is showing signs of disappearing. There is gradually daAAuing 
upon the Western mind the necessity of abandoning a. one- 
sided vioAV of the universe and replacing it by a more! com- 
prehensive outlook. The evils of too much isolation and 
exclusion are gaining general recognition, and the need is daily 
growing more and more acute of a comprehensive Anew of life. 

Pragmatism, Bergsonisra and value-philosophy are the differ- 
ent ways in which this new recognition of the need of a com- 
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preliensivc outlook expresses itself. Philosophical catchwords 
are very much in vogue at prc'sent and if we folloAV the tendency, 
we may sum. np the direction of present-day thought by the 
single word, Life. The ])res('nt age is pre-eminently a vindica- 
tion of Life against the rigidity of mechanical as well as logical 
systems. The nineteenth cenlnrv set up two equally, although 
mutually opposed, rigid systejus, namely, mechanism and 
logicism. * 

The idealistic movement also is at ])resent considerably 
shorn of its former logicism. Pradley’s Absolute is not the 
logician's Absolute but latlier the mystic’s Absolute. Bradley, 
in fact, declares emphatically that logical thought can never 
take us to the ultimate reality. Thought, he says, is relational 
and di,scursive, and if it is so, how can it contain immediate 
presentation? “ To make it include immediate experience its 
character must be transformed. It must cease to predicate, it 
must get beyond meia* relations, it must reach something other 
than truth. Thought, in a word, must have been absorbed 
into fuller experience. Now such an experience may be called 
thought, if you choose to us(> that word. But if any one else 
prefers another term, such as hading or will, he would be 

equally justified For when thought begins to be more than 

relational, it ceases to be mere thinking.”* In another place 
Bradley says that thought consummates itself in something 
other than thought. He gives as illustrations — the river run- 
ning into the sea and the self losing itself in love. Thought 
demands for its completeness an Absolute, where mere ihought 
M'ould certainly perish. The completion of thought is thus 
always in a reality which I'emains for ever an ‘‘ Other ” for 
thought. 

For these reasons Bradley seeks his Absolute in an imme- 
diate Experience. His philosophy is a curious mixture of ra- 
tionalism and mysticism. With the rationalists he accepts the 
ideal of coherence, but with the mystics he believes that this 
ideal can only be realised in immediate experience. This imme- 
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diate experience, however, is not feeling, thftt is to say, sub- 
rational consciousness, but supra-rational consciousness. It is 
itnniediacv at a level higher than that of thought. It is an 
immediacy which is above, not below, the level of reflexion. 

As I have said elsewhere, the Advaita philosophy of Sankara 
alsp ultimately leads to the recognition of some form of 
supra-rational consciousness as the ultimate reality. The turiya 
condition u'hich, according to f^afikara is the highest stage of 
consciousness, is su])ra-rational con.sciousness. Reflective con- 
sciousness, on the other hand, occupies the lowest rung in the 
conscious life. The charach'ristic of the turiya or f<anul(Jhi 
state is that here theie is no object hut only the subject. As 
Pi'ofessor K. C. Bhattacharyya ])nts it, in this state the self is 
conscious, but conscious of a blank only. “ It has then the 
cognitiop of the absence of specific cognition, the consciousness 
of a positive nothing, and hence it flashes back on itself.”* He 
l)eautifully expresses it as ‘‘ swooning into the knowledge of 
noumena.” There arc two forms of this ecstatic conscioiisnivss 
recognised by Advaita philosophy, namely, narikaJpa- and nirvi- 
lialpa-somddhi. Bc>th sacikalpa-samddhi and nirrikalpa-sam^- 
dJn are forms of undiffei’enced con.sciousness, but the difference 
between them is, as Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya points out, that 
nirmkalpa-Hawddhi is ‘‘ undifferenced, not only in the sense 
that the consciousness of quality is absent, as it is even in su- 
shtipti not only in the sense that the uncoascious ring of the 
unknown constituting the limitation of all noumena lower than 
(fod is removed, as it may be in xavikalpo-fiamddhi, hut also 
in the sense that even the consciousness of this removal is 
absemt.” In other words, nirrikulpa-samadhi is indeterminate 
in a still higher degree. In sarikalpa-samadhi the subject- 
object distinction is overcome by making the subject expand 
till it embraces the whole region of objects, that is to say, by 
making it one with Hod. But in nirvikulpa-samadhi, there is 
not even the consciousness of this expansion; there is only the 
consciousness of a unity which has never been anything but a 
unity. In savikalpa-samddhi the self shines by outshining the 


* K. C. Phattficharyya, Studies in Vedentism, p. 14, 
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object; in nirvikalpa-saniadhi it shines because it knows 
nothing but shining. 

Wc see thiis that the rationalists themselves feel the need 
of going beyond the limits of reason and having recourse to 
some form of supra-national consciousness. As I have pointed 
out in my book, “ I’lie Neo-romantic Movement in Contempo- 
rary riiilosophy,” tliis is due to the locognitioii on the jfcirt of 
rationalism that truth is a very complex whole ami that it is 
not possible to express it fully by means of Keason. In other 
ivords, tJie basic principle of romanticism is the perception of 
the comple.xity of the real. The real is the total, it is not an 
isolated fragment which we can identify with Reason. 

But the defect of this i-omantic upheaval against rationa- 
lism IS that it itself commits the same mistakes for which it 
blames rationalism. For is not th(' romanticist’s principle, 
whether it is feeling or will, quite as one-sided as the rationa- 
list’s Reason? The rationalist has at any rate this merit that 
he wants to see things in as clear a light as possible, wliereas 
the i-omanticist by his predilection for the obscure makes things 
all the more hazy. For my purpose hero it is not necessary to 
make the distinction which I have made in my book already 
referred to, between romanticism and mysticism, and what I 
say here of the romanticist applies equ.ally to the mystic. 

The recent development of idealism in Italy, especially in 
the form in which it presents itself in Croce and Gentile, is also 
a plea for the recognition of extra-logical considerations. 
CrcK^e’s vindication of spiritualism, as opposed to mere logicism 
is a sign of the times. It is a march from the narrow world of 
logical forms to the wider world of life. Spirit is undoubtedly 
greater than logic and the sooner the world understands it, the 
better — this, in brief, is the message of Croce. 

The rajud growth of Pragmatism and the philosophy of 
values is also a sign of the increasing recognition of extra- 
rational factors for the understanding of the universe. I am 
sorry that the time at my disjK)sal does not allow me to deal 
fully with these movements of modern thought. They are the 
inevitable reaction of a one-sided assertion, and if they do not 
always make for a comprehension of the totality of the universe, 
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they at any ivate draw our attention to some palpable defects in 
the rationalistic edifice. The chief error of pragftiatism lies, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere, in its having recourse to a 
feature of life M'hich is far mon' narrow thiin the feature which 
rationalism emphasises. If Reason is to be discarded on the 
ground that it is too narrow, there is surely no point in holding 
fast tb the principle of utility. Of course, there are some forms 
of pragmatism, notably those of Schiller and Le Roy, where 
Avider purposiA'cness is put forward, but Itere the lines that divide 
them from rationalism are very faint. 

The philosophy of values repi’esents anotliei' protest against 
excessive rationalism. Reason, according to it, is only one 
among a number of walues. There arc values of feeling and 
Avilling which camu^t be ic'duced to the values of reason. It is 
therefore impossible to look u])on Reason as the sole monarch. 
The philosophy of values Avanfs to dethrone Reason and treat it 
as co-ordinate in rank with a numlx'r of other values. 

When, lioAveA^er, we a.sk : Avhat is a value, Avhat constitutes 
the essence of value? — the value-philoso])hers are at their wit’s 
end. Munsterberg defines value as an over-personal satisfac- 
tion of the self. Over-personal satisfaction of the self, as has 
been pointed out by Miin.sterberg’s critics, is a contradiction in 
terms; for it means ‘ ovei-personal [)ersonal satisfaction.’ 
Moreover, in what sense does an ovei-personal self-satisfaction 
differ from the ‘ self-realisation ’ of the rationalist? 

To avoid the difficulty of stating what value is, it has been 
said by Moore and others that value is indefinable. “ My 
point,” Moore says, ‘‘ is that ‘ good ’ is a simple notion, just 
as ‘ yelloAV ’ is a simple notion; that, just as you cannot, by 
any manner of means, explain to any one who does not already 
know it, what yellow is, so you cannot explain what good is.”* 
‘‘ Avhat value in itself is,” as Rickert also says, can not be defined 
but this only means that Ave haA'c to do here with the final and 
most fundamental concept Avith Avhich we think the Avorld.”t 


* Principia Ethica, p. 7. 
t System der Philosophies p. 113* 
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An attempt has been made to define value in terms of 
interest. The merit of this term, it is claimed,* is “ that it is 
a term which may be nsed to indicate what is chax’acteristic of 
the strain in life and mind, which shall be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace all its varieties, and whose meaning; we 
may define as we proceed.” But interest, T think, requires to 
be defined as much as value itself. A better example of 
‘ ohscurtim per ohscurhis it is difficult to conceive than this 
attempt to define value in terms of interest. 

But the worst mistake that the value-philosophers m.ake is 
in setting uji a contrast between the world of values and the 
world of reality. Both Rickert and Husserl commit this 
mistake. Husserl takes pleasure in contrasting the world of 
Essence which he fondly calls the Awrld of ‘‘ Irrealitiiten 
with the world of reality. Similarly, Bickert says that the 
world of values is outside the real world. Rickert, however, 
gives up his case for a dualism of reality and value by subsum- 
ing both of these under a World-whole. This monistic solution 
is, 1 think, rationalism's revenge upon the philosophy of values. 
Apart from this, however, there is no meaning in the contrast 
between reality and value. It is possible to contrast reality as 
value with reality as thought or feeling. But there is no meanijjg 
in opposing value to leaJity. In fact, what Rickert ojxposes to 
value is not reality but existence or Dascin. This is clear from 
his statement, ” A great painting is, on its real side, nothing 
but canvas and colour. Its value-side makes it a painting.” 

The philosophy of Bergson sinus up in itself all the various 
protests that have been made against rationalism. It is the 
strongest assertion in modern times of the irrational and the 
alogical. It takes Reason to be merely a practical faculty, 
designed to make our lives happy and comfortable Access to 
reality is only possible through intuition. Reason always 
moves in a concentric circle round reality : it is never in a posi- 
tion to hit reality. I’he conceptual world is an artificial world; 
it is static and lacks the essential dynamism of reality. The 


* Vide General Theory of Value, p. 27. 
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real is movement, change; it is very different from the spatial 
representation of it, Avhich is tlie work of the intellect. 

As I have said elsewhere, there is something peculiarly 
unsatisfying in this picture of continuous movement. Move- 
ment we always understand as rnovemeJit towards a goal. 
Where there is no goal, the movement becomes more or less a 
chase after a phantom. 

If Bergson’s object was to demolish Tiiechunism, avc must 
say that he has failed. A flow that is not a flow towards any- 
thing, a movement that is not a movement towards a goal, is 
unrelieved mechanism. In fact, it is a mechanism of time. 
Escape from mechanism is only ])ossible through the notion 
of purpose. 

It is, in fact, one of the stratigest ironies of fate that 
Bergson after demolishing the whole structure of mechanical 
evolution, should have himself fallen a victim to time-mccha- 
nism. The characteristic of a creative evolution is movement 
guided hy a purpose, change iegulab'd by an end. Pur])Oseless 
activity, whatCA'er else it may be, is certainly not ereative. 

Bergson’s view of Matter, moreover, is not consistent with 
tlic rest of his philosophy. Bergson thinks that Avhen the flow 
of life is chocked or retarded, then Maltc'r arises. But why 
should the flow of life suffer a retardation at all? If reality is 
nothing hnt a flow, how can then* be anything to check it? 
Docs not the very idea of a cheek to the floM' of i-eality introduce 
n dualistic conception, just as tla^ recognition of the two facul- 
ties, intuition and intellect, does? 

The real value of Bergson’s {)liiloso|)hy lies in its assertion 
of the ahHficdl, rather than in any ])ositive construction of its 
own. Bergson has shown the hopelessiu'ss of rationalism as we 
find it to-day. As I have )K)inte(l out elsewhere, unless rational- 
ism thoroughly recasts its logic, there is no possibility of meet- 
ing Bergson’s charges. Happily, nitionalism seems to be aware 
of this and has already done a good deal to remove its original 
rigidity. But a good deal of u])-hil] w'ork still r'cmains ahead. 

Whilst Bergson attacks the citadel of rationalism with new 
weapons, the schools of neo-realism of the present day assail it 
with the old rusty weapons. But rationalism is more than able 
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to hold its own against this new attack. There may be valiant 
fighters in the realistic army, like Bertrand Bussell and Moore 
in England and Perrj' in America, but unless the neo-realists 
change their methods of attack, they do not seem to have mucli 
chance of success. 

How long, I ask, will the realists believe that they have 
refuted idealism by demolishing the proposition, ‘ Es/tr esi 
pcrcipi?' Which idealist of importance in modern times 
.accepts the Berkeleyan dictum, ‘ Esse cst pcnipi?’ Yet we 
find Moore in his celebrated ‘ Refutation of Idealism ’ s<aying, 
“ That wluTcver you can truly 2")rodicate esse you can truly 
])redicate percipi, in some sense or other, is, I take it, a 
necessar}' step in all arguments, properly to be called Idealistic.” 
As Prof. S. (\ Ch.attcrjce said in his ])ajier, ‘‘ Is Idealism 
refuted?” which he read before the st'cond session of this 
Congress, ” what is urged heri* is that modern idealists commit 

the same mistake as Berkeley But a levelling statement like 

this cannot be acc(!pted as true in any possible sense. It rests 
on a radical misunderstanding of the position of modern 
Ido.alism.” Poor idealism! The late of idealism in the 
hands of the neo-realists reminds one of that of the poor man 
in Moliere’s play, ” Le Mrklecin malgrc lui,” who, in spite of 
his protesting that he was not a doctor, would still be hailed as 
a doctor. However much the modei n idealists may protest that 
they do not accept the Berkeleyan dictum the realists would go 
on thrusting it upon them. 

Leaving aside such occasional attacks, the jihilosopliical 
atmosphere of the present d.ay must be ^ironounced to be ex- 
tremely c<alm, nay even oppressively calm. As Perry remarks, 
“ there is to-day in all quarters a declining disposition to 
insist on the exclusive tmth of any doctrine, or to argue its 
hegative implic.ations.” 

Does this spirit of peace and mutual goodwill among philo- 
sophers help the progress of philosophy? In one way it 
certainly does. It produces a mental attitude very favourable 
to ’the comprehension of the complexity of the philosophical 
problems. There is perhaps some truth in the suggestion that 
it does this to ^ome extent at the cost of that virility of thought 
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out of which all great systems have arisen. It is, however, far 
from true to say tliat the present age is merely an age of eclec- 
ticism and not of new constructions. There is a good deal of 
true pliilosophical activity manifest in all quarters, and if it 
has not so far succeeded in producing a gigantic system, like 
that of Kant or Hegel, it has at least prepared the ground for a 
re-thinking of the problems of philosophy from a newer and 
wider standpoint. 

A new orientation in philosophy may also, I think, be 
confidently looked for in the new interest that has been created in 
philosophical speculation in India. Hithereto our attitude 
towards the })hilosophical movements in the West was that of a 
passivi! spectator, but now it has changed to that of an active 
participator. This happy change leads one to hope that it ivill 
be possible for India again to obtain the leadership in philo- 
sophical thought which she held for so many ages. 



THE ONTOLOGICAL AEGIJMENT AND THE 
IJPANISHADS. 


BY 

N. K. BhaITMA, KmSHNAOAR CoBTjRGE. 

Tlic ontolofiical argunioiit is tlio ronl basis of all theories of 
truth. Tnith implies perfect eorresponclence or identity of thought 
and being, and the ontological argument is an attempt at healing 
up the inherent and apparent division of idea and existence, 
thought and being. The defects of the theories of truth intellect- 
ually ar(', insuperable, and the masterly criticism of Kant point- 
ing out the unbridgeable gulf bctw'cen idea and existence, and 
hence also the impossibility of attaining truth, can hardly 
be satisfactorily answered. The correspondence theory is 
hopelessly inade(piate to show us the way to the ‘ fact ’ as dis- 
tinct fi'om the ‘ idea.’ We can never discover extiu-mental facts 
With which we can compare our ideas and find out their correct- 
Vess. The idealistic theory of coherence also falls short of supply- 
ing th(' adequate o'iterion of truth. The coherent and the consis- 
tent are only ‘ possible ’ which may or may not be ‘ actual.’ The 
actual ’ is no doubt ‘ ])ossil)le,’ but is not merely ‘ the possible.’ 
I'here is a gap lu'tween [)ossibility and actuality and uiiless the 
possible which alone idealistic philosophy can claim to have 
])roved, is also shown to be actual, truth is not attained, and 
Kant’s criticism will remain unanswered. As Prof. Eadha- 
krishnan puts it : “ Admitting that the conceptual plan of reality 
revealed to thought is true, still, it is sometimes urged, thought 
is not identical with reality. By compressing all concepts into 
one we do not get beyond concepts.” 

Kant analyses the problem critically and declares that an idea 
can never lead us to its existence a priori. He asks ‘‘ Whether 
the proposition that this or that thing exists is an analytic or a 
'synthetic proposition ”* and argues that if it be analytic, nothing 
Is added unto the thought of a thing by predicating existence of 
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it, i,e., all 9,istinction between a mere concept and reality is obli- 
terated. On the other hand, if it be a* synthetic propositiqn, the 
predicate of existence can never be added unto a thought or ah idea 
without further knowledge on the point. This criticism not only 
is directed against Descartes and Leibnitz but it anticipates and 
directs its force against the Hegelian Identity of Thought and 
Being. Kant has proved that it is the Ontological argument 
seeking to justify the passage from Thought to Being, that is really 
the basis of the Physico-Theological and the Cosmological argu- 
ments. In fact, all theories of truth ultimately have to fall back 
upon this problem, and the answer that these can give to this diffi- 
culty really determines their value. 

Kant frankly admits that the intellect cannot bridge over 
the gulf between idea and reality and hence cannot attain truth. 
The Supreme Being and noumenal reality are all Ideas of Eeason, 
the truth of which cannot be tested and demonstrated (c/. San- 
khya and Miinansa). As the Mimansa refutes the Nyaya argu- 
ments for the existence of God, so also Kant refutes the Cosmolo- 
gical and Teleological arguments. According to Hegel, the gap) 
^tween spirit and matter, thought and existence, Eeason and/ 
Eeality, is an artificial creation and does not really exist. ‘All that 
is rational is real, and all that is real is rational ’ and there is no 
distinction between Lc^ic and Metaphysics. Eeason alone can 
reveal the real, and non-contradiction is the sole criterion of truth. 
The subject and the object are bifurcations of the Absolute, and 
the Absolute as subject can recognise Itself in the object, and thus 
there is an identity of thought and being. But this does not satisfy 
the Vedanta. Like Kant, Sankara perceives that the slightest 
interval (vyahadhana) or gap betw'een the subject and the object is 
detrimental to the cause of truth. The idea in the subject may or 
may not correspond to anything in the object. That there is 
something given which comes to us with a touch of foreignness 
cannot be ignored. To say that Eeason is the whole Eeal is | 
dogmatic assertion so long as the Absolute Eeason is not found to 
be identical with the Individual Eeason. That there is something 
external to and beyond the scope of individual Eeason which comes 
to it given undeniable, and it is this distinction between the 
prieSented and th# ^ven on the one hand, forming the object, and 
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the subject on the other, as the witness of the object, and the 
source of some other ideas, that is the basis of the bifurcation of 
subject and object essential to all cognition. So long as the given 
outside, the of the Vedanta, the object, the DrSya, cannot be 
reduced wholly to the Drastd or to the Atman, the Eternal subject 
or more correctly, the self-luminous luminosity or chit, there can- 
not be any Idealism in the highest significance of the term. To 
say that the. object appears, though only as the cognised presenta- 
tion of the cognising subject, and yet to hold that there is identity 
of thought and being and to deny the gap between idea and exist- 
ence, is to confuse the real merit of the ontological argument, and 
Hegel’s position is fully open to the criticism of Kant. Mere 
thought or reason always moves within its own sphere and so long 
as there is division of subject and object, the necessary bifurca- 
tion of intellect, it cannot bridge over the gulf between idea and 
existence. The appeal to anuhhava or experience (not sense-ex- 
perience, according to Sankara-Vedanta, but subtle anuhhava of 
the very fine intuitive reason) can alone transform the possible 
into the actual, the ideal into the real. Bradley recognises the 
inadequacy of the intellect to reach truth. The ‘ that ’ exceeds 
the ‘ what.’ For the apprehension of truth, ‘ another, element 
in addition to thought ’ seems to be required and “ this is sug- 
gested by the term ‘ dar^ana.’ ” 

Sense-experience (pratyaksha) cannot identify the ideal and 
the real; — ^there are illusions and hallucinations, and knowledge 
comes to us as a given percept, and so this cannot be regarded as 
the ideal of knowledge. Inference or argumentation cannot go be- 
yond the realm of reason, and thus join together the two elements 
of sense and reason, which seemed to Kant to be quite irreconcila- 
ble from the point of view of pure reason. Hegel could only recon- 
cile the two by rather ignoring the factor which comes to the indivi- 
dual as given and thus confusing between the Absolute and Indivi- 
dual Beason. The Vedantin is not an idealist of the Berkeleyan and 
Hegelian type. He is therefore as much a realist in the modern 
sense of the term as an idealist. He does not deny that from the 
stand-point of the individual (latiJcika vyavahdra) things are given 
as real, and knowledge is vastuparatantra, i.e., dependent on the 
i^turb of the things themselves. But there is such an dnuhhava 
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or experience where all gap (vyavndhdna) between idea and reality 
disappears, where everything becomes Atman, where the subject 
and the object resolve tbeniselves into the ftvayamprahdNa jnana, 
and this anuhhava or Brahman is alone truth, simply because it 
is itself its own criterion. Nothing can prove a thing to bo true 
once the question of truth is raised. All truths which are depend- 
ent on other things are merely hypothetical truths; — they are triui 
provided the things which prove them are true, and a hypothetical 
or conditional truth is no truth. The one categorical and uncondi- 
tional truth is Brahman or such anuhhava where all interval be- 
tween self and not-self disappears. 

The Upanishads recognise that to assert th(' existence of an 
idea merely by referring to the value and contents of tlie same and 
appealing to argumentations, involves the fallacious })rocedure of 
begging the question. Brahman or the Absolute is not merely an 
idea that is supplied by reason, and as such is not like Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea. It is ‘ vastu ’ which is anubhavayaniya (realis- 
able and realised in experience). As it is very subtle in its nature 
and is of the nature of chit, it can only be appreheiuhnl in the 
deepest recess of one’s consciousness. It is svayarnprahd^a and 
svafiamwdya, self-evident and is not I'evealed or proved by any- 
thing else. Hero the ontological argument takes a dilferent turn. 
It is not manana or reason that reveals the existence of Brahman, 
— it is hopelessly indadequatc for the purpose. It is nididhydfsana 
or dhyana (meditation) that gradually enlivens up the idea and 
introduces force and freshness into the same, and elevates it to 
the rank of a vastu — thus bridging over the gulf between the ideal 
and the real, on the one hand, and the subject and the object on 
tho other. The idea attains reality not as separate from the sub- 
ject, on the one hand, nor from the object as real, on the other, 
but the idea is transformed into the real through the resolving of 
the subject and the object into the oneness of an all-inclusive ex- 
perience. Unless the ideal ceases to appear as an idea as related 
■ to a subject and also as the image of some object which is taken 
to be real, it has very little value. In sense-experience, e.g., the 
idea^that is received can never be taken to be real in the highest 
sense of the term. It is real only in the sense that it appears. 
But all appearances are not real. Illusions and hallucinations 
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arc familiar experiences. Unless we hold with the Bhdtta 
school ol Minidnsakas tliat all cognitions as such are valid, wc 
must seek a criterion of truth. The sense-impression comes to 
us as something forced upon us and with the marked characteris- 
tics of givenness and foreignness. The outside reference is so very 
prominent that although the sensation is something mental, it is 
taken by commonsense to belong to the outside object. A 
thought-idea seems nearer to us and belongs more intimately to 
ourselves, as the subject. The externality is reduced to a certain 
extent in this relation of subject to its ideas than in that of subject 
to the sense-impressions received from the outside. The sensation 
seems only externally related to the subject receiving it and that 
also not })crmanently but occasionally. The thought-idea on the 
other hand seems to belong to the subject more intimately and also 
more permanently, llerti the not-self is not something altogether 
foreign to tlu! self, but is an intimate 2)Ossession of the self, over 
which it has control and which is more or less j)ermanently con- 
nected with it. It is thus one step in advance of the formej' posi- 
tion. But although the n<.)t-self is drawn a little nearer to the 
self in this relation, and the not-self relaxes a little of its element 
of foreignness, still here also the division between the subject and 
the idea, the thinker and the thought, raises the problem of the 
criterion of truth. The idea is still an unresolved element of the 
subject and makes its a 2 )peai'ance before the subject, although as 
an integral element of the same. The si^agula hheda (internal divi- 
sion) between the subject and its ideas, the inherent division be- 
tween the subject and the object i)crsists as the residuum and thus 
becomes an obstacle to the way of 2)erfect knowledge which is 
identical with truth. The ideal of knoAvledge implies a 
position where the ideal and the real coincide, where thought and 
reality coalesce together, where all gap between idea and existence 
is completely bridged over. This can only hajipcn where the ex- 
perience is not one of a bifurcated dual relation of subject and 
object, whether the latter appears in the shape of sense-impression 
of the external object, or as a thought-idea owing its origin to the 
subject itself. 

The Vedanta speaks to us of an experience where the not-self 
is wholly resolved into the self, where the given completely disap- 
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pears. The self or Atman or Brahman of the Vedanta is not to 
be taken as the subject, but is something which transcends the 
distinction between the subject and the object, which is beyond 
all relational consciousness. The internal division between the 
subject and its ideas forming the object also disappears, and the 
experience is one of a higher type of immediacy transcending rela- 
tional thought. The question of the criterion of truth cannot 
arise Jiere at all, simply because there is no idea of which we have 
to determine truth or error. Truth or error is ordinarily deter- 
mined by referring to the relation of agreement or disagreement 
between the subject’s ‘ idea ’ and some ‘ other ’ taken as the 
‘ fact.’ Here the subject cannot distinguish' itself from its idea 
and as such all interval between the subject and the ideh which 
alone can raise the question of truth and error, is bridged over. 
The idea is resolved into the subject, and the subject remains not 
as a barren abstraction apart from the object (as is sometimes 
supposed), but the relational consciousness of the bifurcating dis- 
cursive intellect is elevated to the higher immediacy of intuitional 
apprehension. Where the self as subject knows the not-self 
appearing as the object, it is an instance of the one receiving or 
knowing an ‘ other.’ This ‘ other-ness ’ may gradually thin 
away as the object approaches nearer and nearer the subject appear- 
ing first as the external object, next as ideas within, next as ideas 
belonging to the subject itself ; but it is only when the idea is com- 
pletely merged in the subject or rather when subject as the knower 
and the object as known resolve themselves into the non-relational 
consciousness, then only the ‘ other-ness ’ becomes cohapletely 
extinct. At any stage short of this, knowledge implies the grasp- 
ing or acquiring by the subject of something which is (at least 
partially) other than itself, and as such implying a process, a 
movement, depending upon some conditions. The uncondition- 
ality of knowledge, which alone can supply its own criterion or 
more strictly which is above the requirement of any criterion, in- 
volves the complete annihilation of this ‘ other-ness ’ of the object, 
and as such the very distinction of the subject and the object. This 
is what Sankara is at great pains to explain to us as the svayam- 
prali^utva and nityatva of jMna. Knowledge must be at the 
last step nnoonditional, — depending upon no conditions and no 
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process, must be eternal and absolute, must depend on 
nothing else as its further criterion. To ask always for a criterion 
of knowledge and truth and not to reach the goal is to declare the 
impossibility of knowledge and the bankruptcy of the human rea- 
son. Sankara clearly explains tJie difference between this jfldna 
where the Atman alone shines unhampered and unresisted by any 
not-self and all other forms of knowledge implying the not-self as 
an object. As Sankara puts it : — 

irfiwn 

(Therefore jfldna alone is all that the self acquires. The 
acquisition of the self is not like the acquisition of the not-self, an 
acquisition of something new — getting of something which was 
not — because here there is no distinction between the gainer and 
the gained.) 

Knowledge which is knowledge of an object depends upon the 
latter and also upon some factors conditioning the process. The 
truth of this knowledge depends upon the truth of the object and 
the veracity of the process, and the testing of truth through an 
‘ other ’ leads to infinite regress. Moreover, such conditional 
knowledge can never be eternal as it depends upon non-permanent 
conditions, and as such can never be ultimate. 

Only svayamprakdM jndna is self-evident ; it is the ideal of 
knowledge and it is the ultimate goal of all philosophy and reli- 
gion. Here there is complete identity of thought and being. This 
is the real basis of the ontological argument. The svayampraka^a 
or unconditional revelation is not only real, — that is, not as an idea 
that alone is real — but in its... presence all discussions about the 
distinction between the ideal and the real, between thought and 
reality, become an absurdity. Searching through the dim rays 
of light which lighted all objects when one arrives at the source of 
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all light and which is all-light, need he prove that that is light and 
how can he prove it? ‘ The ideal and the real become one, the 
subject and the object boconio the same in the srmjamprahaiia 
jfmna which' is their fountain-head. Here it is free from all object- 
relation. It does not reveal any object — there is no drSya or jada. 
It is vishayaMnya and vrilti-^unya and as such it is not also the 
subject which exists only as related to an object. It is not the 
su])port (asraya) of jmm but is jnnna itself. This jmna is real 
not because it is the clearest and distinctest of all our ideas as 
Descartes had supposed, but because it is no idea at all having a 
subject which has it or an object which is other than it. Clod as 
an idea always remains an idea, and the transition from idea to 
existence always involves a fallacious procedure, and the arguments 
of Kant hold good against this step. But the real ontological 
argument, regarding the Absolute as the experience which is the 
prma of subject and object, thought and reality, the source and 
fountain-head of all dualistic thought-relation, which being not 
merely an idea as distinguished from the subject, but being an 
experience, in wdiicli tlie subject is resolved, asserts its ovirn exist- 
ence by its veiy j)resence, is free from, and above all, criticisms 
from ihe level of the dividing intellect. The ontological argument 
is open to criticism so long as the distinction between the ideal and 
the real is retained by the everdividing intellect and the transition 
from thought to existence is certainly a bold fallacious step at this 
stage, but in an experience w'here the distinction between the sub- 
ject and the object is transcended, the argument appears not only 
to be true but almost seems to be a truism. 



THE UPANISHADS IN KELATION TO PEACTICAL LIFE. 


BY 

D. N. Sen, M.A., B. N. College, Patna. 

The human intellect has started contradictions which it finds 
hard to reconcile. Just as the prism breaks up the white light 
into many colours, the intellect also analyses and l)rcaks up the 
synthetic unity of knowledge into contradictory couples, such as 
mind and matter, absolute and relative, finite and infinite, right 
and wrong, etc. In doing so the parcelled universe of thought and 
reality loses its undivided wholeness and is split \ip into abstract 
notions, devoid of the fulness of life and its meaning as an organic 
unity. This capacity for analysis which is the peculiar excellence 
of the intellect is also its greatest drawback. Though Science 
undoubtedly adds to the clarity of thought by analysis, the process 
leads to the substitution of abstract unrealities severed from their 
proper settings. The silk-Avorm elaborately spins out a silken 
house into which it retires. But in the silence and darkness of 
its cell undergoes a marvellous transformation and builds itself 
up entirely anew, breaks through its self-made prison and comes 
out into the sunshine and breeze of the outei- Avorld in its gorgeous 
uniform a wonderful creature in form, colour, and function. We 
have woven for oursch'es an abode which is bright and beautiful 
but which has at the same time its distracting conundrums. 
Kant’s antinomies are the logical outcome of human thought and 
defeat intellectual solution. In vain do we seek a way of escape 
from these perplexities which are our own creation. There are 
departments of life Avhere the solution of contradictions becomes 
an imperative necessity. In moral life, in Eeligion, in the prac- 
tical views of life as set up by eommonsense, the problems attain 
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special importance and Lave to be faced and tackled. In this 
paper I will draw attention to the solutions afforded by the 
Upanishads. 


I 

The Pragmatic Appeal. 

The Upanishads arose out of a practical need. The query had 
its origin in a deep dissatisfaction with the accepted views and 
ideas of life. The pursuit of the ends of life as they were under- 
stood ultimately destroyed themselves. Life in this world or in 
similar worlds after deatli could be conceived only as a cycle, a 
repetition of the same process again and again. It was always 
birth, growth, decay, deatli, either under earthly or more favour- 
able conditions. It was an inevitable gf)-]‘ound in which one had 
to come back to the same piint over and over again. It was a 
whirlpool out of which there, was no escape, a spinning which 
commenced again immediately after it was over. It was not a 
life of progress evenly and continuously maintained. The cater- 
pillar passes into the pupa stage, from pupa it becomes a butterfly, 
lives in that life for a while, and, when mature, immediately 
transfers itself into the concentrated life of its eggs and dies. The 
eggs mature and produce caterpillars and the same round of varied 
existence is faithfully reproduced. It is a waste of energy in end- 
less gyrations. There was therefore a sigh for something better, 
a gnawing hunger for a better and higher end which would offer 
an escape from the perpetual rotations of mundane existence, from 
samsara. Both in the Upanishads and in Buddhism, the practical 
necessity out of which the rational and ethical systems arose was 
the same, though the technique and the goal aimed at were some- 
what different. The painful pessimism in both these quests was 
but a throe which led to a new birth and a new orientation of life- 
activity a fresh vision of reality. The earnest student seeks his 
teacher and works a hundred years practising self-discipline and 
growing in self-knowledge in order that he may get that knowledge 
and that practical attitude towards reality which would take him 
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beyond sorrow and death, wdiich would enable him to escape from 
the whirl of rebirths inevitably culminating in death and repeated 
births. 


n 


The New Orientatjon. 


The change in the outlook was both a denial and an affirma- 
tion, a denial of existence-values and a rehabilitation of life on a 
Hrmer and securoj- conception of reality. The passion for negation 
which interpenetrates the Ilpanishads and Buddhism is well- 
known. In one case it was tlie pursuit (d' truth which would free 
one from error, in the other case it was the pursuit of truth which 
would free one from bondage. There is a tone of sadness which 
pervades the Upanishads with regard to everything finite and 
ephemeral in Knowledge, in the conception of reality and in the 
practical pursuits of life. With an intense earnestness the rishi 
cries for the unveiling of Truth which is concealed under the cover 
of this bright and beautiful world ; there is no uncertain warning 
about the end of the man who dies ignorant of the true meaning 
of life and the universe ; and sadly the ancient teachers sigh over 
the aberrations of men who follow others who, themselves, are 
steeped in error pretending to be teachers and guides. The tradi- 
tional sources of knowledge such as the Vedas and the allied studies 
are repeatedly and forcibly assigned a place .which is inferior to true 
Knowledge, the Knowledge of the True Eeal. The Upanishads 
demand a deepet knowledge and a higher interpretation of experi- 
ence in the light of which alone a new adaptation to practical life 
is possible. The paramount quest in the Upanishads is an idealism 
which does not deny but gives a new meaning to the' pluralism of 
common sense, and seeks a truer adaptation to reality. The 
ordinary outlook is that of a plural universe, everything being 
separate and individualistic. The' synthetic vision does not destroy 
but gathers up the plural universe into an all-embracing unity. 
It is Only a higher apperception in which the many lose their dis- 
parateness and find a new? meaning and an abiding place in the 
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One, In order to get a collective and unified outlook of a valley 
we have to climb the steep sides and get to a higher elevation from 
which the whole valley is seen not in parts but as a whole. The 
Botanist cuts up a plant and makes minute sections of the tissues. 
But all this labour is undertaken in order to have a higher and 
flee per view of the plant as a whole. The new interpretation 
does not abolisli the details but iniparts to them a meaning which 
is new and reveals a new purpose. The Upanisbads have no 
delusions about the hard and sustained labour which brings about 
the consummation. The highest knowledge is not for the man 
who is timid and W'eak. Just as the caterpillar buries itself in 
its cocoon and creates itself anew through intense concentration 
and unAvaveriug endeavour in the silence andloneliness of its silken 
refuge, the New Man of the ITpanishads has to create himself anew 
before he can emerge out of his imprisonment, and like the resplen- 
dent buttei’fly, enjoy the blissful sunshine and the pure breezes of 
a new world born out of the old world wdneh stands transformed 
and transfigured in the light of the new vision he has gained. 

We find the keynote of the new organon of life in the opening 
slokas of the J^opanishad. Whatever may be the interpretation 
of the verses according to the contending schools, one thing is 
clear, viz., the stress which is laid upon the immanence of the 
Universal Pjdnciple. It is this immanence that knits the whole 
universe in the relation of Kinship and abolishes the differences 
of “ mine ” and “thine,” and leaves no occasion for selfish 
isolation . Once we are convinced that we arc parts of one organic 
unity constituting the universe, the limiting sense of individuality 
is overwhelmed and submerged by the tide of universality wliich 
flows over and outspreads all existence. Our individual lives 
overflow their boundaries and we become sharers of the vaster 
life in us and around us. This is looking at life from a new point 
of view. It is the vision of the New Man of the Upanishads, rebcMcn 
and baptised in a new creed of enlightenment. laife still retliins 
all its multifarious realities, its duties and enjoyments, its labours 
and its achievements, but it has undergone a subtle and revolu- 
tionary change. Knowledge freaks the ciuuns which holds the 
tafdihary man in. bondage, and it makes him free. He contenues 
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to live and breathe as other men do, but it is not the detached, 
separate, individual life which ordinary men live. The knowledge 
has made him jlvuna-iiiukta . His life is a moment in the life of 
the universe, it thrills and tliiobs with the universal lieart. It is 
nut exclusive, it is all-inclusive. 1'hc sense of this oneness fills 
him w ith a new enejgy whidi grow'S and expands and makes foj' 
eternity. Beborn in the new life, he has gone beyond sorrow' and 
bereavement, decay ajid death, fie has become immortal. 

“ Oh Oaigi ” says Jajmiavalkaya, “ the man, wdio ignorant of 
the imperishable Parahrahina, tends the fire, performs sacrifices, 
practises pcmancc for thousands of years, gains something wdnch 
is perishable : the man who goes out of this w'orld without knowing 
the Imperishable, is an object of pity ; but the man w'ho leaves this 
world after knowing the Imperishable is the true Brahmana.” 

IMie new Knowledge is dilTerent from the traditional and 
})roduces a revolutionary effect on the meaning and out-look of life 
and of that which is beyond life. 

“ ff'he knower of Brahman,” says the Taittirlya, ‘‘gains 
Him.” And again, ‘‘ One w-ho knows the true, the intelligent, 
the eternal Brahman as the indw'clling spirit, enjoys all that is 
desirable attuned to the Brahman.” 

The true knowledge does not lead to a life of ascetic abstrac- 
tion. It is a full-orbed existence filled w'ith Brahman and I'ich in 
all details which attain a new meaning through Him. 


Ill 

ExISTENTIAT, VATAn?.S AND ORDERS OF REALITY. 

The orientation is completed by the changed attitude towards 
reality. The fundamental jiote in the symphony of the new 
^knowledge is struck by the famous passages which explain the 
relation between the finite and the' infinite, the relative and the 
absolute ; ‘ ‘ Ndlpe mkhamasU, yo mi Bliumd tat sukham ’ ’ (the 
Finite brings no joy, the Infinite alone is bliss). The pursuits 
which lead to the attainment of limited things suoh as hasti- 
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hiranyam ” (elepbants aud gold), “ dasabharyyam ” (slaves and 
wives), “ KshetiTinyayatauani ” (fields and boniesteads) do not 
bring satisfaction, it is only in the attainment of Brahman who 
divells in His own glory that our consummation consists. Though 
the finite and the ])lura] are thus assigned a lower place in the 
orders of reality, they are not abolished. The plural and the One 
are two points of view, two angles of vision. But both are real. 
When things are looked at separately and out of a relation to the 
whole, the univeise appears as pluralistic ; wheo they ai’i; caught 
up and viewed in the unity of the All, the phu’ulistie world becomes 
an organic whole. 1110 Jjitinite interpenetrates and transcends 
the finite and suj)plies the life, the energy, the integrating principle 
Avhich realises itself in and through the multiple iinivcu'se inside 
and outside of us. “ Sarvain IhalruUnn Brahma iajjuldmti” 
(all this is Brahman, — proceeding fi-oni it, inseparable from it, and 
energised by it). 'Phis is the fundamental idea which pervades the 
U])anishadic literature. The universe is a dependent existence 
which cannot be severed from the central principle, the Brahman, 
and is energised and vitalised by it. It is conditional and relative 
but at the same time gives colour and conciieteness to the Absolute 
in which it is imbedded and from which it derives its existence 
and function. It is in the light of this interjirctation that the 
relation between ourselves and Brahman and that between the 
outer universe and Brahman are to be understood. “ So’ ham ” 
and “ Tattoamasi ” present no difficulties when thus understood 
and accepted. If you resolve the Infinite into a blank, you negate 
and lose it. If you convert the Absolute into a colourless and 
relationless existence, you destroy its very life and reality. 
Brahman is a full-orbed reality scintillating with life in every part 
and giving life and reality to the dependent plural existence. 

rv 

The Bbsulting Conative and jEsthbtic Attitude. 

The new knowledge and the new life are to be attained ; they 
are not given. Just as in sense-experience, recognition comes in 
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flashes and completes the depth and meaning of apperception, and 
, is an attainment and not a merely congenital psychophysical endow- 
ment whose history begins millions of years before man takes his 
place in the arena of life, so the higher apperception and synthetic 
vision of Ecality has to be attained by striving. The great citadel 
of ignorance has to be stormed and taken and demolished. The 
Upanishadic life is not a subjective dream, a phantasy of lotus- 
eaters. It is not a studied detachment from real life and a falling 
asleep by rendering the mind blank and emptying it of all its 
contents. It is not a life of (juietude, a negation of all activity, 
of thought and action alike. The new illumination brings with 
it a new technique of living. That technique is internal, not 
external, in the discipline of thought, in the purification of 
character, not in th(; performance of sacrificial rites and in the 
vain hope of going into an external heaven. The great instrument 
of the new illumination is the discipline of the mind, in its intel- 
lectual as well as in its practical aspects, it is mnnanam, nididhya- 
sanam and purification of inner life. 

The IJpanishads do not speak to us in an uncertain language 
about the new lesthctic attitude. Brahman is described as 
Anandam. It is from Ammdam that all this existence has come, 
it is Anandar:^ which sustains it, it is Anandam into Avhich every- 
thing is absorbed udicn things cease to function in time and space. 
Brahman is “ Pramlrnniam ” “ Mnva-Avandmn/' is dearer than 
sons, dearer than riches, dearer than everything that exists. It is 
through Brahman and for the sake of Brahman that things have 
their value and attract and interest ns. The husband, we arc told, 
is drawn to his spouse, not because she draw s him but because the 
indwelling Spirit animates her and makes her lovable. All objects 
of joy thrill us because it is the indAvelling Spirit wdiicb touches 
our heart-strings through them. The Brahman is the “ madhu,” 
the joy of the world and the rvorld is the joy of the Brahman. It 
is with a startling thrill of joy that the idea comes home to our 
mind that consciously or unconsciously, we have imbibed Him 
through the joys which we have experienced in the simple innocent 
pleasures of sense-experience or the purer bliss of higher and 
maturer life, Two birds of beautiful plumage (Jivatma and 
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Paramatma). dwell in love' or^the same tree, one enjoys the -sweet- 
tasting fruits, the other looks on in abstinence. Our relation, 
with Brahman is one of pine love and He delights in filling our 
lives with bliss. 


V 

A Cheerful Outlook on Life and an eminently Praottcai:/ 
Tkchnique of IjIVINO. 

Though the origin ot the enquiry in the Cpanishads bears 
the stamp of the “ pale east of tliought," the new light which it 
brings reveals a world the dominant note of which is one of joj 
and a triumphant joj . in fact one ol the I ’panisliads finishes/* 
with a song of victory. Wliat more inspiring message can there 
be than the message of our essentially divine nature, a phase ol 
the realisation of the divine essence which permeates and blooms 
forth in everything that e.^ists ; nhat can he more illuminating 
than the creed which gives the deepest interpretation of life, what 
can be more charming and musical than th(‘ existimce which is 
perfectly attuned to the Infinite? A heautiful simile in the texts 
gives a lucid vision of the transition from a dual to a monistic 
consciousness, from a pluralistic to a unified view of existence, the 
snnile of the arrow and its target, 'riu' arrow is sejiarate from 
the target .so long as it docs not penetrate it. '^Phe human soul is 
the arrow and su])))iies the driving power and ivith intimse concen- 
tration aims at the Paramatman which is the target and filled 
with the thought of Brahman speeds out and jieuetrates it and 
becomes one with it. We begin Avith a sejiaratist conception but 
proceed towards a goal Avhere individual consciousness merges in 
the cosmic and loses itself in tlie hurst of light into which it sinks. 

3?I 

Conclusion. 


We thus sec that the I'pauishads sup})ly us Avith au entirely 
new view of life, ^uite different from the early Vedic standpoint. 
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The PlurnliKin of tlie gives way to a unique unification ol‘ 

knowledge and reality which can stand the cJiallenge of modern 
Ihonghtsand criticism.' As ai^ organon o! living the Upanishads 
supply us with an illumination and a practical plan of active 
existence which are eminently satisfactory. The strange theories 
which even now prevail among the learned and the unlearned are 
but like the big waves thrown up by a huge ocean liner and the 
long trail nhich it leaves behind in its course. While the 
Upanishads preach the Oneness of the universe hound together by 
a single fundamental juijieiple, it does not abolish the infinite 
variety and multiplicity of tlu- world of Mind or Nature. The 
great pantheon of Vedic deities which placed such an important 
part in building up the Indo-Arjan ci\ilisation in its earliei' stages 
are gathered up in the coieception of the one universal jirinciple, 
the Oin or Brahman. I'he rpanishads do full justice to the 
phenomenal as well as the nounienal aspects of reality and inter- 
pret in their own unparalleled wa_\ the intimate relation.ship betw'een 
them. The search of the I panishads had always a j)ractical aim, 
viz,, the creation of the New Man of the deeper illumination which 
they j)rodiice and his adaptation to a new world in thought, action 
and emotional attitude wdiich inevitably results from advanced 
enlightenment. At the sanu’ time the approach to knowdedge is 
not limited by any harrie'r, and it is freel}' admith'd that human 
progress is fi'om Ibiti'ulh to Truth, from Darkness to Ijight, from 
Death to Immortality. 'I'ruly does the sage declare that the man 
who boasts of knowing everything really knows very little and the 
man who is humble, sincere, and modest is far foiward on the 
way to Truth. It is really a true scientific attitude, riz., that w^e 
know and yet do not know, that though the limits of knowledge 
are being exUmded there is no finality w'hieh closes them. The 
man of illumination conscious ol his essential divinity conquers 
Fear and defeats Death. Implanted in the bosom of the Eternal 
and the undying, his existence is ever progressive and never 
ending. ‘ 

I w'as once sitting on the beach at Colombo w'atching the 
waves of the sea wdiich came in vast hcavings from the far out- 
stretched horizon and the blue sky wdiose clear transparent depths 
90 
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my eyes could neither penetrate nor fathom. I felt a sort of 
attunement to a Presence and a Power deeper than the utmost 
depths of the sea, more unfathomable than the \inseen reaches of 
the blue sky. Just at that moment a Buddhist monk arrived, and 
I told him that whatever his f^reat religion might teach us it docs 
not proclaim to us the reality of the Infinite and Eternal and the 
necessity of attuning ourselves to the music of the universe. 



IS SATKAEYYAVaDA in VISISTaDVAITA an IMPROVE- 
MENT ON THAT IN SANKHYA? 

BY 

H. N. Raghavendrachar, M.A., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

Both Sankhya and Visistadvaita desci’ibc t]ic theory of 
product (Kdryya) as Satkdryyavddu. The term Satkaryyavada may 
he translated in the etymological sense as “ The tlieory that holds 
product (Karyya) is real.” Though the same term is employed 
in both the systems its meaning widely differs in each. So it is 
better to interpret the terms consistently with the respective 
positions only after having a brief review of them. 

I divide the following paper into four divisions. In the first 
division I give a brief summary of the Satkaryyavada in Sankhya ; 
in the second criticism of this view ; in the third a short sketch 
of the Satkaryyavada in Visistadvaita ; and in the fourth I try to 
show how the ViSistiadvaita theory is an improvement on the 
Sankhya. I represent the Sahkbya view on the basis of the 
Sdnkhya-Kdrikd and ViSistadvaita view on that of the TatUm- 
Muktdkaldpa with its commentary Sarmrtliamldhi. 

I. A brief summary of the Satkd ryyavdda in Sdhkhya 

Philosophy. 

The fundamental principle of Saiikhya is that either a thing 
is always real or it is always unreal. Consistently with this 
principle it holds that a product is real even before its production. 
This is proved by the very fact that it is a product. If it were 
not real, it would never be produced. As for instance we may 
take a sky-lotus. It is unreal and so it can never be produced. 
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From this it follows that the things that are produced are always 
real. 

It is well known tliat the appearance of a j)roduct is tlie result 
of the causal operation. If tlie causal operation is to help the 
appearance of a product then it must actually be in contact with 
ihc product. Otherwise the appearance of tlie jiroduct would be 
impossible. This implies that the iirodiict is real even before 
its production. 

All causes do not give rise ’to all [iroducts. Only particular 
causes produce particubir products. It is only oil seeds that 
produce oil, and not sand. This is because the product is already 
contained in the cause (material cause). Oil seeds give rise to oil, 
because the latter is already contained in the former. Sand does 
not produce oil because it does not contain tlie latter. And to say 
that a product is contained in the material cause before its produc- 
tion is to say that it is existent then. 

It may be asked : bow is it that a product, wbicli is su|)posed 
to be always real, does not ajipear before tbe opi'ration of the 
causes? In answering this question we bavi' to note that tbe 
causal operation does not really give risi' to the jiroduct, but it only 
helps its appearance. If it is to give rise to jirodiicts, then all 
causes ought to give rise to all products, and even sand ought to 
give rise to oil. This is not tbe case at all. So causes only help 
the ajipearance. of products. From this we have to understand 
that a product before its production is in the form of its material 
cause, i.c., it is latent in the material cause. But this does not 
mean that it is unreal. It is latent because it is existent. 

The function of the causal operation consists in removing the 
obstruction that stands in the way of tbe appearance of the product 
which is latent in tbe cause. This may be illustrated by taking 
the case of a ryot who only removes obstruction in making the 
water in the channel How into a field of lower level. In the same 
way a carver carves a statue in a marble by removing a- certain 
portion of the marble which stands in tbe u'ay of tbe appearance 
of the statin', and an oil-maker removes that portion of the oil seed 
which stands in the way of the appearance of the oil. The flowing 
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nature of water, the statue or the oil is not produced by the ryot, 
the carver or the oil-man. They are there even before their 
appearance. So products and their material causes are not 
different things. Products are always real and it is in this sense 
that the theory of the products is called Satkaryyavfida — existent 
product theory by which avc have to understand that the product is 
always real as product, tliough it is latent for some time and patent 
at other times. 

11. Grilicisin of the Salkdryyacddu in Sdhkhya. 

It is well known that ])roducts are produced from proper 
materials. The Saiikhya theory of product is quite inconsistent with 
this fact. The fact that a ))roduct is })roduco(l refutes the position 
that it is always existent and the fact that it is produced from 
proper materials explains liow causal operation would have any 
na'aning only wlii'n tlai j)ro(lucts aj'c regarded as produced and not 
already existent. Bo the expi'rience that ju'oducts aiv produced 
from })ropcr materials givc's a clue- as to their nature. If 2)i‘oducts 
are always existent wlij' shoidd they be found only at a particular 
time, and why should there be any necessity for the o2)eration of 
the resj)ective causes? They are found because they were not 
existent before jDroduction and there is the necessity for the causal 
o})eration because they arc* to be* produced. 

The Baiikhya also with all its affirmation that product is the 
same as the material cause implicitly holds that the former is 
different from the lattei'. Otherwise its division of Tattvas into 
prakrti and vikHi would be meaningless. Here prakrti means 
material cause and vikrti product. 

The Bahkhya view that the causal oiK ration does not bring 
about the product but it only manifests it, is not sound. Accord- 
ing to Saiikhya the so-called cause really stands for the manifesting 
agent. Cause and the manifesting agent are not identical. A 
cause brings about a jiarticular product and it has nothing to do 
with other products. But a manifesting agent "is not so. It is 
a revealer. It does not reveal only a particulai- product w'here 
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there are others. It reveals all. As for instance we may take a 
jar. This is a product. Clay, etc., are its cause and light is a 
revealer. Clay, etc., are concerned only with the production of the 
jar, but light is not so. It has nothing to do with the production 
of the jar. It only manifests the jar that is existing. When it 
reveals the jar, it not only reveals the particular jar but other 
products also that accompany it. So it is wrong to call the 
revealer cause. For the same reason Sahkhya cannot regard clay, 
etc., as the causes of jar, etc. Such a position as this is in- 
consistent with experience. It is experienced by us all that clay, 
etc., are the causes of jar, etc. Jar, etc., are products because they 
are caused by clay, etc. So the Sahkhya position that the so- 
called production is only manifestation is incorrect. 

It is staled that the causal operation must be in relation to 
the effect. This is not necessary. I^o such relation is given by 
experience. Simply we knoAV that particular causes produce 
particular effects. From this it never follows that the effect is 
already existent in tbe cause. 

So to say that a product is in its material cause in a subtle 
form is baseless. There is no necessity to hold any such view. 
In fact the opposite would be correct. It is quite certain that the 
efficient causes of a certain product do not contain the product 
in any form. In the same way the material cause also need not 
contain it in any form. 

Further in the interest of its theory, Sahkhya cannot dis- 
regard experience. If its theory is pushed further, it ought to 
admit that just as the produced is contained in the producer, the 
destroyed also ought to be contained in the destroyer. If this is 
true it will be impossible to hold anything as a destroyer, as it 
itself contains the destroyed. lught is a destroyer of darkness. 
If it is viewed as containing darkness, then it is impossible to 
account for the fact that it removes darkness. Consistently with 
the Sahkhya position nothing ought to be oj)j)osed to anything. 

Further Saffkhya does not gain anything by holding that a 
product is not produced but only manifested. For even according 
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to Sankhya, the manifestation of a product must eithei’ be })roduced 
or be manifested. In the former case tlic existent product theory 
is partly given up, and in tlie' latter case the manifestation of 
manifestation also ought to be manifested and this involves a 
vicious regress ad infinitum. 

Thus the Satkaryyavada of Bankhya docs not stand criticism. 
The reason for this may be found in that Sankhya is not consistent 
\^dth experience. 

III. The Satkdryyavada in Visistadmita. 

Consistently Avith experience we have to hold that the pro- 
duction of a product is caused by causal operation. This shoAvs 
hoAV a product is fresh and not already existent in the material 
cause. But from this Ave must not conclude that it is different 
from its material cause. For to hold that a product is diff'ereut 
from its material cause is not supported by experience. Threads 
form the material cause of a cloth. If the cloth is different from 
the threads, then the weight of the cloth ought to be more than 
the weight of the threads. For there arc threads in the cloth and 
the cloth is different from the thread. This means that there are 
or ought to be reckoned both the Aveight of the threads and that 
of the cloth. But experience tells us that the AA^eight of the cloth 
is the same as that of the threads, and this points to the identity 
of them. 

So according to experience avc liave' to conclude that a product 
and its material cause are not different substances. The product 
may be named differently from its material ca\ise, its mamber may 
vary, its use' may be different and its apprehension may be of a 
different form, its force may be different and it may exist at a 
different time ; but yet avc have no reason to belicA^e that they are 
different. Such differences may l)e cxjffained as those that are due 
to the difference of the states of an identical thing. This may be 
illustrated by the case of a leaf, which as a leaf is called a leaf, 
and, as folded, a folded leaf. The same leaf having two states — 
the state of a leaf and that of a folded leaf — is differently regarded 
under different conditions. The same is the case with a jar which 
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ns mere clay iw regarded as the uiaterial cause, and, as jar, as a 
product. Similar is the explanation regarding other products. 

Thus the so-called cause and product arc mere states of an 
identical substance. The states are dilTerent but the substance 
is tlie same. Jf they are not regarded as states, but as different 
substances, then it is to dtny their existence altogether. For it 
is Mell known that a substance that has touch docs not give room 
lor another substance that has touch. A jar, for instance does 
not give room for a cloth in its place. In the same way cause 
and product which are regarded as differdit things have both of 
them touch. Ho cause ttughl not to have given rise to j)roduct. 
So there ought not to ha\c l)een anything as cause or product. 

So from these considerations it follows that c.ause and product 
are different phases ol the same thing. Now a particular thing, 
say cotton, has a pha.se and is called thread and then owing to 
some circumstance has anotlier phase and is called cloth. 

The same j)ositiou may further be substantiated by a perma- 
nent chaiacter of things. Let us take tor instance a (piantity of 
cotton. If it is pressed it becomes smaller in .size ; if not, it is 
of a bigger size. Though the sizes, in other words, the states, 
are different, recognition {Pratijahliijnd) pro\es that the cotton is 
identical. Similarly we may recognise the identity of clay in 
whatever state it is thrown. This points to the fact that cause 
and ju’oduct are not different things but only different states. If 
this is denied then even the slightest change in a thing ought to 
make it entirely different. Bucdi a jwsition as this makes experi- 
ence (juite impossible. 

This theory that cause and product are different states of an 
identical substance is also called Satkaryyavada in th(' sense that 
the substance is identical. Now we may interpret the “ Existent 
Product Theory” as meaning that the product as substance 
exists always. But here we must not forget that the same sub- 
stance is called product because of a change that has occurred to 
it accidentally. 
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IV. An answer to the question: is Satkaryyavdda in 
VUistadvaita an improvement on that in Sdfikhya? 

We know that in Sankhya product as product is regarded as 
identical witli the material cause and we also know how such a 
position is opposed to experience. Sankhya lost sight of the fact 
that the same thing may undergo changes, and consequently arrived 
at the position that product as product is contained in the cause. 

On the other hand Vifiistadvaita, as it has been already shown 
deduces every step as a necessary implication of experience, and 
consequently is thoroughly consistent with it. By holding that 
cause and product are mere phases of the same substance it has 
solved all the difficulties that Sankhya felt in accepting the position 
that cause and product arc different things. To say that a product 
is produced is not to say that the unreal becomes real. The 
product, as the substance, is real always. So far the Sankhya 
principle that the real is always real holds good. But we must 
not forget that the same substance from the point of view of a 
particular phase is called product, and that this phase in the 
substance is caused by accidental circumstances. Since the condi- 
tions are accidental the phase is also accidental. This is supported 
by experience. So the consideration that it also must always be 
real is baseless. Further we have to note that the appearance of 
a phase is always relevant both to the nature of the thing of which 
it is a phase, and the nature of the conditions. It is the nature 
of the ‘ oil seeds ’ to give rise to‘ oil ’ under suitable conditions. 
Under no circumstance does ‘ sand ’ give rise to ‘oil.’ For not 
to give rise to ‘ oil ’ is the nature of ‘ sand.’ Thus particular 
things have particular natures and consistently with them they 
exhibit particular capacities. Further the causal conditions need 
not be in actual relation with the product if it is to be produced, 
because the product is the result of the causal conditions. 

Thus the Satkaryyavada in Visistadvaita is an implication of 
'experience; whereas that in Sankhya is merely an assumption, 
though at the first appearance it seems to be supported by experi- 
ence. Sankhya ignored certain features of experience in the 
interest of refuting AsatkEryyavada of the Nyaya Vai^esika which 

91 
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holds that cause and product are different things, and as opposed 
to the latter tried to establish that cause and product are identical. 
But Vi^istadvaita makes use of both these theories and consistent- 
ly with experience improves upon them by way of establishing its 
Satkaryyavada which stands for the idea, as already observed, that 
cause and product are different phases of an identical siihstance. 



SAMKABA’S CONCEPTIOJSI OE THE ABSOLUTE. 


BY 

D. G. Londhe, Philosophy Institute, Amalnee. 

Samkara uses both the terms Atman and Brahman as 
synonyms to designate the Absolute. The Atman is the 
Brahman. The innermost principle in man is the innermost 
principle of the M’orld outside. Still the term Brahman neces- 
sarily suggests reality reached objectively, through a consideration 
of the cause of the world and the term Atman suggests reality 
reached subjectively, through an analysis of experience. In 
i^amkara, as in tlie Upanisads before him, we find that there 
is objective as well as subjective approach to the Absolute. It is 
necessary here to raise the question, viz., What, according to 
3amkara, is the guiding principle in the search of truth? or in 
other words. What is the criterion of the Real? What is precisely 
the mark which the Real should possess and the Unreal should 
lack? Samkara's answer to his question would be that the 
criterion of Reality is permanence. Reality, if anything at all, 
must be permanent. That wliich exists to-day and ceases to exist 
to-morrow can hardly deserve the name of reality. It is but a 
travesty of reality. He tells us in his commentary on the 
Taittirlya Upanisad 2.1 : “ That is real which docs not allow 

its ascertained nature to be contradicted; contrariwise, that is 
unreal which suffers a change or contradiction in its nature.” 
The nature of a thing may be contradicted by growth or decay, 
by alteration or destruction. In the commentary on the Gita, II. 
16, he defines reality as ‘‘ that, the cognition whereof, is never 
contradicted.” The cognition (huddhi) with regard to a pot or 
a jar is sure to be contradicted at one time or other but the being 
as such, ‘ isness,’ sattd is never to be contradicted. He remarks 
in this connection that the Reality has the character of a substan- 
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tive while the particular things are merely adjectival. Judged by 
this criterion of permanence, i.e., absence of negation or contra- 
diction, everything that exists in the realm of nature or that 
happens in the realm of mind is found to be unreal as being 
subject to cliange. But mere change as such is unthinkable unless 
there is some ground in which the change occurs. This leads 
Samhara to the conception of the Absolute as the world-ground. 
Brahman as the Adhisthana of the world. It is to be noted, 
here, that the Brahman is not the permanent that changes ; it is 
the permanent that makes change possible, itself remaining 
changeless. Sarnkara’s Absolute has not the character of that 
which retains its identity of form amidst continuous alterations o', 
matter. It is absolutely static. The Brahman is not Parindmi- 
nitya, but it is Kutastha-nitya. iSamkara would warn us against 
attributing that permanence to Brahman, which only means 
existence in all time, for that conception is relatively derived from 
the empirical notion of change. Brahman transcends duration 
and does not fill all time in the sense that it is nothing above time. 
(Of. PraJna 4.1.) In the same way when it is said that Brahman 
is infinite, it does not show that it fills all space ; it only demons- 
trates that the true character of the Absolute is non-spatial. 

This brings us to the question : What is the essential nature 
of Eeality? Is it material or spiritual, granting that is perma- 
nent? Samkara’s answer is that it is spiritual. Numerous 
passages in the Sruti such as Vijudnamanandam-Brahma, Satyam- 
Jhanam-Anantam Brahma, etc., declare that reality must be 
spiritual in nature. Eeality is pure knowledge or consciousness 
as such. Apart from the evidence of authority, the reasons, which 
Samkara adduces to prove that the ultimate reality must be 
spiritual, may be gathered from his refutation of the Sdmkhya 
metaphysics. His main contention against the Sdmkhyas is to 
the effect that whatever is material in nature cannot in the last 
resort, be conceived as being self-determined. The material cannot 
possess the power which creation and wise governance of the world 
show that the underlying principle should possess. It should be 
remembered that this argument is only intended to disprove the 
claims of a materialist who is a Parimmavddin and believes 
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realistically in an evolutionary process of creation, and is not vital 
to his own position as a vimrtavadin. 

But in another and a more important respect the material 
betrays its lack of self-determination. That which is material 
(jada) depends upon the spiritual (chit) for its being known. 
Whatever has the character of materiality is an object {driya). 
Whatever is an object lucks self-sufficiency of existence and neces- 
sarily refers itself to the Subject (draiitn). The object is dependent 
on the Subject. The distinction of the Subject from the object is 
a point which is central in (^amhara s system and the nature of 
the Subject as such, gives, according to Samkara, a clue to the 
nature of the Absolute. It is perhaps for this reason that $amkara 
opens his commentary on the Brahma SiUras with this topic of 
the contrast between the Subject and the object, Visayt and 
Visaya. He states that the “ Subject and the object are as much 
opposed in nature as light and darkness.” The Subject is chit, 
pure consciousness, and the object is jada. The Subject being 
chit is self-luminous, known through itself and the object is known 
as an ‘ other ’ by the subject. The Adhyasa which is a crucial 
point in his system he defines as the indiscriminate identification 
of the Subject and object, Atmd and Andtmd. 

It is evident from this that Samkara does not use the terms 
Subject and object in an epistemological sense. The Subject, that 
is Dras^d or Sdkfi, is different from the knower, Pramdtd 
(Com. on Ait. Up. 3). The knower is only a particular mode of 
Buddhi, a state of consciousness, whereas the Subject is pure, un- 
modified consciousness. Epistemologically speaking, the knower 
is as much dependent on the known as the known is on the 
knower. The relativity between the two is complete and the one 
is inseparable from the other. Metaphysically speaking, the 
knower has the character of object (Dr^ya). According to 
Samkara, the external things, the body, the sense-organs and the 
mind together with all its particular modes such as cognitions, 
feelings, hopes, desires, etc., are objects. Only the innermost self, 
which never becomes the object but to which all objects are pre- 
sented-, is the Subject. 
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But do we know the innermost self, the Subject that never 
becomes the object? Samkara answer this question in the 
affirmative. He expressly says that the Subject (Visayi) is 
experienced in the awareness of the self (Asmat-pratyayagochara) . 
The self’s awareness of itself is the only clue which is supplied 
to us towards our understanding of the nature of the Absolute. 
But we must make sure as regards the precise nature of the aware- 
ness of ourselves. It should be clearly recognised that the aware- 
ness of the self is quite different from the awareness of objects. 
In the phrase ‘ awareness of self ’ the ‘ of ’ is not the ‘of’ of refer- 
ence but it is the ‘ of ’ of apposition, as it is sometimes called. 
The self and awareness are not two things but one ; the self is 
awareness. It is in the self that being and knowledge meet in a 
manner which is unique being incomparable to any other experi- 
ence. The self is self-evident, indubitably certain and unassailable 
by any species of scepticism. It is prior to all proofs ; all proofs 
presuppose but cannot establish the self. The self which is aware- 
ness is prior to the distinction between subject and object. It, 
therefore, follows that the self which is subject cannot be brought 
before the mind and known as an object in a particular mental 
mode or a state of consciousness (vrtti). And yet, at no point of 
time is it found missing. The self or the subject is known but it 
is not known as an object. We may say that the subject is 
‘ experienced ’ and the object is ‘ known.’ It might have been 
noticed that the self-awareness to which Samkara attaches so 
much importance is different from the notion of self-consciousness 
with which we are familiar in Western philosophy. Western 
thinkers regard that the experience in which the self is dichoto- 
mised, so that an aspect of the self stands over against itself as 
not-self, is the highest experience available to us. Samkam 
holds that it is by no means the highest experience, nor is this 
state essential or foundational. ' It is but a passing and momentary 
manifestation, which is relative to what is external and extra- 
neous. The nature of the self or the subject as such is above all 
duality, difference or division. The Atman has riot the character 
of identity-in-difference, it is the unity pure and simple, the unity 
that excludes difference. 
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To those who maintain, like Hegel, that the Absolute is one 
in the many, that is, the one manifested or differentiated in the 
many, iSamkara would say that so far as phenomenal things are 
concerned, such a combination of contradictory aspects is admis- 
sible ; but the mixture of opposites is inconceivable so far as the 
ultimate Eeality is concerned. (Sec Com. on Brh. Up. v. 1.) The 
contradictories are not reconciled simply by the fact of their being 
referred to the Absolute. This is exactly the point on which he 
lays great stress in his criticism of the doctrine of Dvaitadvaitavada. 
(See Com. on Brh. Sutras TI. 1. xiv.) Unity as well as plurality 
cannot be true in the ultimate sense. As long as the experience 
of plurality is there, the view of unity is beyond reach ; and when 
once the knowledge of unity dawns, there is an end to all plurality. 
The Reality cannot be one and many. It is one, only it appears 
as many. 

If once it is rightly apprehended that self-awareness is 
foundational in all our experience, and that it is prior to the dis- 
tinction of subject and object, there will be no difficulty in under- 
standing the unique homogeneity of Samkara’s Absolute; this 
will also help one in resolving the seeming contradiction in 
Samkara’s view. He once says that the Atman is pure subject 
{visayl) and is quite different from the object; but, again, pressed 
by an objector who urges that if it be so, no adhyasa on the dtman 
is possible, as adhyasa occurs only with regard to that which is an 
object presented from without, Samkara concedes that the Atman 
is not altogether a non-objcct, but it is the object in self-awareness 
(Introduction, Brahma SiUras I. 1. i ; T. 1 . iv). The truth is that 
the self is never an object, if the term object is strictly taken to 
mean as that which ‘ stands before ’ the mind, so to say, and is 
caught in a momentary cognition. But it does not follow from 
this that the self is altogether unknown and a foreign entity. It 
is rather with the self that we can be said to be most directly and 
intimately acquainted. The immediacy of self-knowledge is 
unique and therefore it is no contradiction but a statement of fact 
to say that the self is never ‘ known as an object ’ and yet in a 
sense it is always ‘ known or rather experienced as subject.’ This 
emphasis which Samkara lays on the intimacy of self-knowledge 
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is a strong consideration against the tendency, which is visible in 
some quarters, to interpret 3amkara's Absolute as being one that 
is known only through an extraordinary faculty of knowledge ! 
The Absolutism of 3amkara is mysticism only so far as the ques- 
tion of the ‘ realisation ’ of the AUmm is concerned, but so far as 
simply the establishment of truth within the domain of a philo- 
sophical system goes, Samkara does not seem to go beyond the 
facts and presuppositions of experience. The intimacy (aparok- 
sala) of the innermost self is, for ,^amkam, both the proof of the 
existence of the Absolute and also the guarantee of our identity 
with it (Aparoksati'dt aha prafrjaxiatmn prasiddheh, Com. on B.8. 
I. 1. i; Sarvasyatmatrachcha BralnndstitrMpradddhih). If it is 
urged that if all arc acquainted with the iVtman, then there is no 
need of philosophical teaching, 8amkara would say in reply that 
though all arc familiar with the innermost self, they fail to under- 
stand the exact nature of it, hence also the divergence of views 
about the nature of the self. 

In order to prove the permanence of the immanent, principle 
in our experience as the ground of its unity and continuity, 
Samkara following the Upanisads, makes use of the argument 
of the different states of the soul, viz., the waking, dream, sleep, 
and Tunya. But it is necessary to recognise that in his view, 
the different states are not the successive stages of the ‘ transform- 
ation ’ of the Atman. They are rather the media through which 
we look at the Atman, so to say, and as it is the case with all 
media, they do not show the reality as it is, but rather in a more 
or less perverted form. To the question : What is the relation of 
the states to the Atman? 3amkara replies that there is no 
relation as such (Com. on Mdndukya Up. 7). The reality is 
above ajl relations. If there appears to be any relation between 
the Atman and the states and contents of experience, viz., the one 
between that which unites and that which is united, it is due to 
adhydsa, that is, indiscriminate unification or identification of the 
real and the unreal. 8amkam refers us to the example of the 
proverbial ‘ rope,’ if we are to know how one and the same real 
thing gives rise to many false appearances. Just as the illusory 
appearances of a ‘ snake,’ ‘ streak of water,’ etc., are exclusive of 
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each other in the sense that when one is there, the other cannot 
be, in the same way, he tells us, the different states are exclusive 
of each other so that when waking or sleep is there, dream or 
Turly a cannot be experienced. The Atman in its unity is the only 
reality, the manifold states are appearances, and between the 
Eeality and the appearances there cannot be any real relation. 

The position of Samkara appears to be unique so far as the 
question of the relation of Reality and unreality, between the 
Absolute and the appearances, is concerned. He is quite parti- 
cular about the homogeneous character of the Real. He does not 
admit any admixture of unreality in Reality. The Brahman is, 
according to him, ‘ ekarasa.' When once 3amkara reaches 
reality, whether it be by tarka, or by the guidance of the authority 
of iSruti, he is not ready to relate in any way the Absolute with 
the appearances. It is necessary to remember that Samkara 
never makes any attempt to deduce the world of experience from 
the Absolute. In him there is no anxiety to ‘ save the appear- 
ance’ ? Saving the appearances is a demand of empirical conscious- 
ness. The metaphysical truth of the identity of the cause and the 
effect, of the Brahman and the world, when rightly understood 
and logically followed, puts an end to all talk of the world being 
caused by Brahman and its perpetual existence. To say with 
Samkara, that the Brahman is the ground (adhisthuna) of the 
world-appearance as the ‘ rope ’ is of the ‘ snake -ap})earance oi 
the ‘ shell ’ is of the ‘ silver ’-appearance, is to hold that the world 
apart from the Brahman is nothing at all, and there is only the 
one, non-dual Brahman. Samkara's answer to the question of 
the relation of the Absolute to the world consists in showing that 
the question itself is illegitimate after the right conception of the 
nature of the Absolute. The Absolute is the only reality and the 
world is unreal and nothing apart from the Absolute and therefore 
there can be no relation at all between them, for a relation requires 
two terms, each of which is different from the other, existing side 
by side with the other and here in the situation concerned there 
are not two terms but only one (na hi sadasatoh samhandhah) 
(Com. on Mdnd. Up. 11.1). 

It will be easily seen, from what has been said, that this 

9.2 
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uncompromising attitude of Samkara lends no support to any 
realistic interpretation of his thought. Such interpretation draws 
its plausibility from statements like ‘ ‘ Just as the substratum 
Brahman does not lose its existence or. reality at any time past, 
present or future, exactly so does the world not lose its existence 
at any of the three divisions of time (Com. on B. Sutra II. 1. xvi). 
Here the topic is concerning the identity of effect with cause. 
The emphasis is on the identity of the two and not the difference. 
When it is said that the world will never cease to exist, it only 
means that tl^e possibility of the world appearing in Brahman will 
never be exhausted, and it is true because the cycle of creation 
and dissolution of the world is endless. But this is a doctrine of 
e-npirical science and not of metaphysical speculation. What 
Samkara insists on is the complete contrariety in the nature of 
the Beal and the linreal and when that is grasped the Unreal no 
longer exists apart from, and over against the Real. That the 
world will ever remain should not b(‘ taken to mean that there 
would be two entities side by side, the Brahman and the world both 
being equally real. This would go against the fundamental 
position of Samkara as an Advaitavadin and a Vivartavadin. To 
prevent any possible misrepresentation, he has not failed to add, 
immediately after the passage quoted above, that “ Reality as such 
is only one and hence the identity of effect with cause.” Thus our 
conclusion is that Samkara’ s conception of the Absolute is unique 
in the sense that he neither admits the api)earances in the Absolute 
nor posits any relation between the Absolute and the appearances. 
The appearances exist only empirically, metaphysically they are 
non-existent. Self-luminous and self-satisfied, Samkara’s 
Absolute ‘ stands in solid, static singleness!’ 



THE MEETING OF THE EAST AND THE WEST IN 
REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

BY 

R. A. Sankaranarayana Ayyar, Madura College. 

The most prominent feature of Modern Realism is that it is 
not a body of systematic doctrines, but a methodological attempt 
at finding out what can be asserted as the ultimate truth regarding 
the world of our every-day experience. Realism starts with the 
view of common sense that the material objects of our perception 
have real existence outside of us. It regards the world as an aggre- 
gate of the many objects found in it. Realism, as the philosophy 
of the aggregate, furnishes only a catalogue of ultimate constitutive 
factors of the world. It is not, therefore, a systematic doctrine 
deducible from any single philosophical principle. It is content 
to deal with .problems as they arise, in their isolation, and ascer- 
tain the truth in each of them separately. 

The Realistic schools of the West arose as a protest against 
Idealism whose belief in the unreality of the world was a challenge 
to the progress of civilization. The rapid advance of the Natural 
Science, leading to new discoveries, catered to the comfort of 
mankind and as a consequence bred a sceptical faith in the doc- 
trines inculcated by Idealisni. Even so, the prominent school of 
Oriental Realism, viz., Jainism, is believed to be the revolt of the 
robust commonsense of the Kshatriya against the philosophical 
rigmarole of the Brahmin. 

The outstanding characteristics of the Realistic Schools of the 
West may be summarised as consisting in the protest that they 
iMive launched against the different schools of Idealism in the West, 
by which philosophy has been rescued from the arid, profitless 
abstaractions of the Idealist and in the enunciation of a new theory 
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of Perception by which the material world of our existence, has 
been made safe for humanity and civilization. 

In these features, we may observe a remarkable parallel to the 
Realistic systems of the East. In the Nyaya-Vaiseshika, as in the 
Realism of the Jaina Philosophy, the problems discussed are al- 
most the same and the views propounded, though different in cer- 
tain particulars, are generally similar. 

I propose to deal briefly with the refutation of Idealism. It is 
tlie common ground of all the Western schools of Modern Realism. 
Idealism regards the world as aai organic whole of facts and their 
meanings. If a student for example, should be deeply studying 
in his room and if at the same time the sound of a marriage pro- 
cession should be heard by him, he will at once interpret it as the 
music of the talented local piper. The fact and its interpretation 
constitute a single reference. The world of our experience is the 
world of our meanings. The philosophical search for the ultimate 
reality is the entire universe organised into a world of self-consist- 
ent meanings. Matter as brute material existence is unreal as an 
ultimate reality. 

This position of the Idealist is assailed by the Realist. The 
Realist says that the Idealist draws an unwarranted conclusion 
from the premises. The premises are true but the conclusion 
of the Idealist does not follow. What follows logically is not the 
phenomenality of the world of things but their ontological 
necessity. 

The Realist argues that the Idealist confuses the issue in 
perception by failing to distinguish between the object of percep- 
tion and the act of perception. An act of perception takes place 
when the perceiving mind confronts objects existing outside of us. 
When facts are present before our sense organs, an act of percep- 
tion results. Perception is the culmination of the process of dis- 
covery. In any act of discovery, the qualities and the characteris- 
tics discovered cannot totally exhaust their objects. They are 
more than their qualities or characteristics. Is an orange more than 
the sensations of yellowness, roundness, sweetness, etc? What 
constitutes the object as an object on the other hand, is the unity 
of the object — ^the state of togetherness that characterises the thing 
and its qualities. The Objects of perception are, therefore, that- 
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what complexes. If the ‘ that ’ should also be perceived, it will 
lose its character of the that and become another ‘ what.’ There- 
fore the ‘that’ is mental, for what is not perceivable is only mental. 

This is an unwarranted conclusion, says the Bealist. The 
most prominent modern Bealist, Bertrand Bussell, argues in his 
book ‘ ‘ Analysis of Mind ’ ’ published in 1921 that the fundamen- 
tal stuff of the world is neither mental nor material but consists of 
what ne calls “ neutral particulars.” He relies on both physics 
and psychology to supj)ort his position. The Behaviorist school 
in psychology contends that mind is not a matter of direct observa- 
tion but only an inference from the individual’s behaviour. Though 
mind is not denied, it is at best only an inference. Matter, on 
the other hand, under the influence of physics has been growing 
steadily less material. The ultimates of matter are ether-stresses 
which arc immaterial in their constitution. Mind and Matter 
grow out of this fundamental constitution of the world. They 
are, therefore, rightly regarded as inferences both by psychology 
and physics. 

Taken in one context and arranged in a certain way, these 
neutral particulars give us mind; taken in another context, and 
arranged in another way, they give us matter. Space, world, mat- 
ter, etc., are such constructions of these neutral particulars. 
These neutral particulars are not totally repellent. They exert 
mutual attraction and always exist in combination. In this way, 
matter has been saved and assigned an independent status equally 
with mind. This signalises the revolt of Bealism against Idea- 
lism. 

Realism has not furnished us with any systematic account of 
the universe. Its philosophy is commonsense philosophy. Its 
claim to recognition is that it is supported by the postulates of 
science. Its great merit lies in the penetrating analysis of the 
theories held by the other schools of philosophy. 

The Nyaya-Vai^eshika and the Jaina schools of Indian philo- 
sophy offer remarkable parallels on this subject of the ultimate 
constitution of the world. The Nyaya-Vaiseshika holds that 
there are nine fundamentally ultimate substances, out of which 
the world of our everyday experience has evolved. Of these, five 
are atomic and four are all-pervading. These are called padarthas. 
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The atomic padarthas are (1) PrithivI, (2) Apah, (3) Tejas, 
(4) Vayu, (5) Manas. The all-pervading padarthas are 
(1) Aka^a, (2) Eala, (3) Dig, (4) Atman. Here we 
might observe a difference between the Greek and the 
Hindu conceptions of Primordial atoms which are the ul- 
timate constituents of the world. We find Democritus, the 
Greek Philosopher, supporting the atomic hypothesis that atoms 
have no qualitative differences and that they are in a state of con- 
stant flux. But the atomic ultimates of Vai^eshika are in a state of 
rest without quantitative but qualitative difference only. They 
possess mutual attraction. The world of our everyday experience 
is the result of their combinations in various ways. In such com- 
binations they do not lose their identical existence. They retain 
their distinctness. The relations in which the padarthas stand to 
one another do not alter their character. This is the doctrine of 
the external relation advocated in modern times by the Modern 
Realist in an exactly similar strain. 

Idealism holds that relations are parts or states, of the terms 
related. Every object in the Universe has certain relations to 
every other object. Let us take Madura. We know it is situated 
at a particular distance from Madras or Colombo. It is a town of 
historical antiquity, the headquarters of the Paudiyan Kings of 
old, and the present capital of the District. Unless it had all these 
relations, Madura will not be the Town that it is. Relations enter 
into the very essence of the object. Every object is closely related 
to every other object in the Universe. All things are inter-related 
and we are once more on the high road to the notion of system 
and Idealist Philosophy. 

If the relations between any two things are external, they 
cannoi. alter the character of the things related. Nothing can be 
inferred from their being together. In the proposition ‘ Heat ex- 
pands bodies,’ if the relation between ‘heat’ and ‘expansion’ is only 
external, the connection is casual but not causal. On the other 
hand, wherever there is heat, there is expansion. The relation 
is grounded in the essence of the terms related, viz., Heat and 
Expansion. Inference is possible between objects that are closely 
related. Inference implies system and system means internal 
relations. While the Idealist subsqribes to the view that relations 
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are internal, he also leaves their nature whether external or inter- 
nal to be empirically determined. 

The Eealistic objection to this view is that there are no such 
relations as internal at all. All relations are only external. 
Tlvery relation is dependent on the relater, and the related. The 
fundamental defect of Idealism according to Russell is that it over- 
looks the distinction between quality and relation. The qualities 
possessed by objects are confused with the relations which they 
possess. Changes in relation do not alter the nature of the object 
while changes in quality do. Alter the colour of milk, it becomes 
different. Alter its relations to other objects, its nature is not 
changed. To say that relations are indispensable to the terms 
related is therefore to confound relations with qualities. Idealism 
makes such a convenient confusion and maintains that the rela- 
tions are also internal. 

The next move of the Realist is to prove that once when rela- 
tions are understood to be purely external, they cannot alter the 
terms related. Water for example is a compound of Oxygen and 
Hydrogen. This combination of the two gases yields the liquid 
water. No doubt the tvro gases disappear as gases and produce a 
liquid. In such a disappearance oxygen and hydrogen retain 
their primordial or primitive nature as neutral particulars. But 
according to Russell, these gases are combinations of primeval 
neutral particulars. These neutral particulars taken in one con- 
text and arranged in a certain way have yielded oxygen, and simi- 
lar is the case with hydrogen. Thus in all their combinations, 
physical or chemical what remains unaltered is the fundamental 
stuff, viz., the neutral particulars. You cannot ask why these neu- 
tral particulars in a particular combination give us oxygen, and 
so on. The fact is that they are there in nature, and that is all. 

To Russell therefore nature provides both terms and rela- 
tions. They are out there in the world and our consciousness 
simply registers them. When we say A causes B it is wrong to 
think that it is in the nature of A to cause B. But what is true, 
says Russell, is that A and B are out there together. There is no 
such thing a|S necessity in A and B to bind themselves together as 
cause and effect. Nor can we ask why the terms get related at 
all. The truth is that they e^st in combinations. The absolutely 
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independent neutral particulars which exist in combinations give 
us this empirical world. In such a combination they do not sur- 
render their independence. These entities do come together but 
at the same time remain absolutely independent of one another. 
The relations between these neutral particulars are therefore ex- 
ternal. External relation means that there is relating while the 
relata are left absolutely independent. This is the doctrine of 
external relations according to Kussell. 

The Eealistic position comes to this, (1) The reality of the 
object is not to be sought for in our knowledge of it, (2) the nature 
of the object is independent of the perceiver and therefore non- 
mental. 

A further coincidence may also be noticed in the doctrine 
of creation advocated by the Vaiseshika by which this world of 
material objects comes into existence. This world is created out 
of atoms, '['his doctrine of creation goes by the name of Asat- 
karyavada. It means that the cause is different from the effect, 
and by cause is meant material cause. The effect does not exist 
prior to its production. Therefore it must be different altogether 
from its cause. It defines cause as that which is different from 
non-essential circumstances and at the same time must immediate- 
ly and invariably precede the effect in question. It then enters in- 
to a determination of non-essential circumstances Anyathasiddhi. 
They are of five kinds. None of these constitutes the true cause. 
The potter’s father is not the cause of the pot. Therefore he is an 
anyathasiddhi The Cause is furtlier defined as Niyatapurva- 
vritti. The effect is the world and its causes are the padartbas or 
the ultimates of matter. This is the case also with relation, be- 
tween neutral particulars or the character-complexes and this 
world of our existence according to the Modern Eealists. We 
must observe a difference here, — the character-complexes are many 
even as the padarthas are as many as nine. While the latter are 
qualitatively different, the former are not. A multiplicity 
without either qualitative or quantitative differences is logically 
untenable. It is here that the Vai^eshika marks an improvement. 

But the system which has the closest affinity with 
Modern Eealism is Jainism. It joins issue with Eealism in 
denying the existence of an intelligent first cause. Jainism may 
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be regarded as a logical conclusion of Vai^eshika rigorously 
worked out. Raja Ram Bodas in Tarkasangraha remarks 
There is evidence to show that the Vaiseshika not only preceded 
Buddhism and J ainism but directly contributed to the rise of these 
sects, many of their peculiar dogmas being closely allied to 
Vaiseshika theory. The Buddhist doctrine of total annihilation 
is only a further and an inevitable development of the VaiSeshika 
doctrine of Asatkaryavada. While the categories or the padar- 
thas of the latter find their counterpart in the five Astikayas or 
the essences of the Jainism. The atomic theory is largely adop- 
ted by the Jainas and even entered into their legendary mjdihology. 
The epithet Ardhavainasikas or semi-Buddhists contemptuously 
bestowed by Sahkaracharyya conceals an historical truth, viz., 
that the VaiSeshikas by their materialistic speculations were lialf- 
Jiearted precursors of Gautama Buddha. The Vaiseshika School 
is specifically named in the Sacred Texts of the Jainas.” 

The most prominent feature of the Jainistic Cosmos is its 
atomic constitution. This world of our existence is a huge ag- 
gregate of indestructible atoms or paramanus. They are the 
ultimates of matter. They have neither qualitative nor quantita- 
tive differences. They are neither created nor destroyed. They 
are unalterable. They have weight but not form. They are 
amurta. They have an element of mutual attraction and repul- 
sion. By virtue of this character they combine and assume any 
form, produce any quality. Every perceivable object is thus an 
'“rsTegate of atoms called Skandha. The world as a whole is a 
■'fahaskandba or the great aggregate. These primarv a+oTYT^ 
constitute a homogeneous continuum, called Pudgala, which is 
according to Jainism the physical basis of the world. 

What are the neutral particulars of Russell but Pudgala 
which is the fundamental stuff of the world? The most promi- 
nent feature of Jainism is its Realistic classification of being. 

If we sketch the Realistic theory of perception we shall dis- 
cover a close resemblance to the philosophy of the East. W^’ ^an 
broadlv distincruish three schools of Realism, each w^th a theoiw of 
perception of its own. They may he distinguished according to 
t&e. number of elements involved in the perceptual act. The view 
of perception advocated by the Austrian philosopher Meinong 
28 
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may be considered. When we perceive a cow or a horse the act 
of perception is the same in each case but during each perception 
our mmd has different mental contents. During the first percep- 
tion our minds have a cow content, and in the second a horse con- 
tent. These contents are mental and are therefore different from 
their physical counterparts. We can now distinguish according 
to this view three elements in perception : (1) the object that is 
believed to hdve caused the perceptive act, (2) the content of 
perception which is in our minds, (3) our minds that perceive. 

Tn the .Vya'sa-Vaif^eshika view the s])ir tual act of ’^'creeivins' 
is performed by two agencies : (1) the manas and (2) the indivi- 
dual’s self. The manas is regarded as a sense-organ and may be 
Ireated as an internal sense just like any other sense such as sight 
Without its function the individual’s soul, the perceiving agent, 
cannot be roused to activity. Except for this distinction of the 
activity of, perceiving mind and the recognising individual soul 
the theory of perception advocated by the Modern Kealist and that 
of the Nyaya-Vaifieshika is the same. 

According to Meinong the object perceived and contents of 
perception are two different things, without any relation what- 
ever. This is unsatisfactory. Tt is like saying that the sweetness 
of the sugar is not of the object sugar but of my mouth that tastes 
it. No doubt I have sweetness and my mouth is necessary in the 
act of sensing a sweet taste. But it cannot be denied that there 
is something in the sugar, which causes the sweet sensation in 
my mouth. The object of perception and my content of percep- 
tion ''annot therefore be unrelated. For an object without rela- 
tions is as unthinkable as relations without an object to be relat- 
ed. This discrepancy led most Bealists to identify the two and 
regard perception as*a two-term process. This is the view of 
Professor Alexander. 

Alexander’s theory of Perception . — ^He regards perception as 
a process taking place between the knowing mind on the on^ hand 
and matter on the other. He regards the content of perception 
as determined by the external object and is at the same time a 
characteristic of the object. Every act of perception gives only 
a certain aspect of the object that is determined by the purpose M 
the peroeiver, Different acts of perception do not give us differ- 
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ent contents of perception as maintained by Prof. Meinong, but 
give as different aspects of the Eeality. The cow-content and 
horse-content are not different contents but different aspects of 
the world. The world is a world of objects and relations. 

This view furnishes no satisfactory solution regarding the 
problem of error. My mind has sometimes true ideas and some- 
times false ideas. If the ideas in my mind are caused by the 
world and as such truly represent the world how can there be 
false ideas? A rope is easily mistaken for a snake. iWhere does 
the mistake lie? Is it in the act of perception, or in the object 
preceived or in the perceiving mind? This is then a gre?.t diffi- 
culty for the Eealist. 

But the great service that this view has done is to emphasise 
the idea that truth is always relative to our standpoints. This 
is exactly the position taken by the Jaina philosophy. No philo- 
sophy insists with greater emphasis on the relativity of knowledge 
than Jainism. The doctrines of Syadvada and Saptahhafigi 
which are peculiar to Jainism lay particular emphasis on relativity 
of knowledge. Jainism says that there are seven-fold ways of 
predicating about a single object. Each predication is true from 
its own standpoint. A thing is and is not at the same time, for 
example a tree moves and does not move at the same time. Its 
branches move but the trunk does not move. This is the meaning 
of contradictory predicates co-existing in an object. Each predi- 
cation is true relative to its standpoint. We might be reminded 
of the Jaina doctrine of the six blind men each exploring a part of 
an elephant and declaring the whole truth about it, as consisting 
only of his individual experience. Perception is of this nature. 
Each act of perception, says Jainism, gives only a partial view of 

the universe. » 

Perception according to the Critical Realist . — The third 
school of Eealism that goes by the name of critical Eealism is 
propounded by seven American Philosophers. They say that the 
object of perception is not this physical world of our strife = gnd 
struggle but what lies at*the basis of it, which they call chara^®r- 
complex. This character-complex constitutes the essence ofethe 
world and the physical world that we experience is an appearance 
in the sense that it is an interpretation of the character-complex 
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The physical objects are not, therefore, the data of perception. 

They argue, for instance, that the star that is now seen 

overhead is one that went out of existence several thou- 
sands of years ago. Under the circumstances we cannot 
say that we see a star. The star sent out a message, as 

it were, which is interpreted and identified as the star. 

The datum of perception is a message but not the physical object 
‘ star.’ These messages constitute the character-essence. 

Thus the position has gravitated back to the notion of a three- 
term process in perception involving : (1) Character-complex, (2) 
the world of objects which are interpretations of the character- 
complex, and (3) the perceiving mind. 

The character-complex is of the nature of a homogeneous 
medium. It corresponds exactly to the notion of Pudgala which 
according to Jainism, is the fundamental stuff of the world. 

Perception according to Jainism is a three-term process in- 
volving an object perceived, the perceiver, and the mental idea 
which is a representation of the object. This analysis discloses 
the mediate character of perception. Tltere is a reality existing 
independently of the mind during perception. The attributes that 
we find in the objects of the world and the relations in which they 
stand to one another are discovered by us as existing independently 
of us even when we are not aware of them. Thus thfe knowing 
process does not affect the objects in any way. This is exactly the 
view held by Meinong and the Critical Ecalist. 

We have outlined the resemblance between the schools of 
Jainism and Nyaya-Vai^eshika and the Modern Eealistic schools 
of the West. Eeflective thinking works uniformly throughout, 
and although the modern philosophical problems discussed are 
nearly the same as of'old, there is a newness in this presentation. 
The point of view of stating them is modern and this* makes all 
the difference. 



THE PEOBLEM OF EKEOE IN AMEBICAN 
NEO-EEALISM. 


BY 

U. N. Gupta, Dacca University. 

“To err is human. ’ ’ The problem of error lias therefore receiv- 
ed more or less attention from all thinkers about knowledge and 
realit)^ in all ages and in all countries. The problem is thus as 
old as human thinking. But in recent neo-realistic philosophy, es- 
pecially in America, it has attained a special significance for two 
reasons : firstly, it has been said that the fact of error undoubtedly 
suggests the existence of the subjective or the mental, whereas it 
has been the aim of neo-realism in America to offer an entirely 
objective theory of mind and consciousness, defining it, as Prof. 
Holt has done, as “ a cross-section of the universe specifically 
responded to by the organism.’’ Again, with regard to the theory 
of knowledge neo-realism maintains the position of ‘ epistemolo- 
gical monism,’ that is, the object directly becomes the content of 
consciousness under certain circumstances and thereby becomes 
immediately known. This is called the doctrine of Immanence in 
contrast with the old view of Transcendence of the traditional re- 
presentationist school. If these be so, knowledge ought to be true 
always and there would hardly be any room for error. And yet 
error is an undeniable fact of our experience. The problem of 
error is thus the very crux of neo-realism. 

Now, new realism, offering, as it does, a theory of the universe 
in terms of the logical or neutral entities, “ meets the problem of 
error by borrowing from logic and mathematics the well-authenti- 
cated distinction between reality and being. The universe ia not 
all real, but the universe all is.” Being is thus more comprehen- 
sive than the real and obviously covers within its sweep the unreal 
as well. Let us now see how the neo-realists attempt to solve the 
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problem by this distinction. Of the six American neo-realists it 
is Profs. Montague and Holt who have handled the problem in a 
somewhat elaborate manner. We propogi^J^erefore to discuss 
their solutions one after another. ' - 

According to Mr. Montague the realist’s universe consists of 
all actual and possible objects of our thought. These constitute 
what is called the suhsistent, which is the absolute summum genus 
and thus admits of no negative. Now only one part of this sub- 
sistent is our real world in actual space-time system. This is the 
' existent ’ while the rest of the universe is designated as ‘ merely 
suhsistent.’ The ‘ existent ’ and the ‘ merely subsistent ’ thus 
constitute the realistic universe. Again, every ‘ subsistent ’ 
stands always in an ‘ is ’ relation to another ‘ subsistent ’ and as 
such always involves a proposition. Now Montague holds that 
truth consists in our belief in the real and error in our belief in the 
unreal. And “ by the real is meant the totality of propositions 
comprising the spatio-temporal system of interrelated events 
or elemental particulars together with what is presupposed 
or implied in that system ” (i.e., the sphere of what is 
called the ‘ existent ’); and by the unreal or false is 
meant the totality of propositions which are contradic- 
tories of the above and which comprise all the actual and 
possible objects of thought, that have neither any place in the 
spatio-temporal system nor are implied by it.” And the term 
‘ belief ’ is not to be understood in the subjective sense of a mental 
process but rather in an objective sense, viz., as an object believed 
in, which becomes the content or object of belief only under this 
specific relation. The confusion between these two senses has 
been, Montague points out, the source of what he calls the fallacy 
Of ” psycho-physical metonymy.” The truth of this, he says, 
would be apparent if we remember that when we make a mistake 
in Mathematics we appeal to a mathematician who knows the sub- 
ject to correct it and not to a psychologist. If falsity were a quality 
of belief in the subjective sense the psychologist would have 
been the best person to set matters right. ^ According to 
Mmitague, then, the truth is the same, as or identical with the real 
oM fSsity the same as or identical with the unreal only under romD 
apecific oonditjons, i.e., as aciniid and possible o^ects of our belief 
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and judgment. There is the same difference between them as be- 
tween George Washington and the President George Washington. 
Now in order to throw light on this view Montague takes us into an 
ontological excursus into the nature of consciousness and defines 
it in terms of causality. In a sense he identifies consciousness with 
causality : in the space-time system every elemental particular or 
‘ event ’ stands related to another in such a manner that each event 
implies or has got the self-transcending implications of its preced- 
ing oiip, its succeeding one and also its contemporaneous ones exter- 
nally continuous with it in tridimensional space and in reciprocal 
interaction with it and so on; and this is what is involved in 
causality. Now when we take a natural event in our brain-system 
and consider its “ self -transcending implication ” then we come 
across the level of human consciousness. This is how Montague 
appears to identify consciousness with causality. He arrives at 
this conclusion by an examination of the extreme views of Panhy- 
Usm that everything is physical and Panpsychism that everything 
is mental, and finding both of them unsatisfactory promulgates 
his own view by a synthesis of the two and calls it Hylo-psychism, 
the theory, that is, that “ all matter is instinct with something 
of the cognitive function; that every objective event has that self- 
transcending implication of other events which when it occurs on 
the scale that it does in our brain process we call consciousness.” 
Consciousness thus consists in ” the self-transcending implica- 
tions ” of other events by the brain states. 

Now on the basis of such a theory of consciousness Montague 
proceeds to explain how truth and error arise. Here he resorts 
to a simile, niz., that of what he calls ‘ the epistemological trian- 
gle.' There are three things interrelated with one another in such 
a way as to constitute the knowledge-situation and these represent 
the three corners, as it were, of the so-called ‘ epistemological 
triangle.’ There are (1) the physical object (oe) causing through 
some physical and physiological processes (2) a complex cerebral 
state foe), wdiich thus (3) implies again the object which in this 
way becomes perceived or apprehended (op). In the simplest case 
‘ Oe ’ will be the cause of ‘ oc ’ and in every case ‘ op ’ will be 
the iinplioate of ‘ oc.’ Now according to the prinoi{)le of Plura- 
lity of causes any such event might be caused by a number of ante- 
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cedent events each of which is a possible cause of that event. “ It 
follow's from this that the implicate or conscious object of any 
brain state may be, but need not be, an event which actually 
exists. v'When the implied possible cause actually exists then 
there will be a consciousness of reality, which, as we have seen, 
constitutes true knowledge or truth. When, on the other hand, 
the simplest or most natural of the possible causes happens not to 
have been the actual cause, or happens not to exist, then we shall 
have apprehension of what is unreal, which is false knowledge or 
error. The brain state is the knowcr and what it implies is the 
known.” And with regard to the two kinds of error, perceptual 
and inferential, Montague further maintains that they both result 
from the distortion of the real object in producing its effect on the 
brain. This distortion may be of two kinds ; (1) physical or 
peripherally physiological, in which case we have the so-called 
sensory illusions; and (2) central, due to the central apperception 
mass, in which case we have error of inference. We can have 
both kinds of error together, and as a matter of fact there is no 
hard and fast v’istinction between the two. This, in short, is 
Prof. Montague’s account of the genesis of truth and error. 

Now, we in fact appreciate very much Prof. Montague in 
his very zealous and enthusiastic advocacy of the claims of the 
sul)jective as against some type of monistic panhylism. " Thus he 
very eloquently says, “ Obviou.sly there is a difference between 
my consciousness of objects and the mere objects, for my conscious- 
ness of them comes and goes according to conditions in my brain. 
But they do not depend upon my brain processes. Moreover, if 
the consciousness of objects is just objects, how shall I deal with 
a case in which you perceive one thing occupying a given place in 
the spatio-temporal series and I perceive another and contradic- 
toiy group of qualities in that same place and time? If two con- 
tradictory sets of qualities could occupy the same place at the same 
time we should have no legitimate way of distinguishing between 
the real and the unreal. In the effort to get rid of the subjective 
we should have got rid of the objective. And if you introduce the 
‘ confused and vicious concepts ’ of ‘ true for me ’ and ‘ true for 
you ’ to avoid the above difficulty, you would simply “ fill your 
now thoroughly Protagorean world with ‘ round squares ’ and 
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‘ noisy silences ’ and in that world these concepts would not avail 
as there would be no ‘ me ’ nor ‘ you ’ for things to appear to, 
nor any meaning to the word ‘ appear.’ There would exist 
nothing but a ‘ stew and welter of contradictions.’ It is indeed 
futile to deny the reality of the psychical.” I quote this observa- 
tion of Prof. Montague at some length not only because it is an 
eloquent defence of the subjective, but also because it would 
equally apply to the view of his own colleague Prof. Holt, which we 
shall just review.. But we find difiiculty in following Montague 
when we consider his specific definition of consciousness. It is 
indeed true that consciousness in us is conditioned by some cerebral 
states and processes and these again are caused by some physical 
stimulation from the objects; but that is not an adequate reason 
for regarding it as identical with the causal relation or for defining 
it in terms of that relation. Consciousness, it has been said, 
consists in self -transcending implication of the brain state. The 
brain state as the effect implies or means the cause, the physical 
object, or in other words, knows it : the brain state is the knower 
and t.'ie physical reality is the object known. There is much no 
doubt in this conception of meaning; but this meaning when it 
occurs with reference to our brain then we get human conscious- 
ness; and it is ubiquitous in some degree or other everywhere as 
his theory of Hylopsychism asserts. But can we say that con- 
sciousness consists of this implication or meaning merely? It is 
indeed true that it involves meaning but is it not also mone? Is 
it not a quality ‘ sui generis ’ which baffles all attempt at defini- 
tion by resolving it into physical elements or logical terms? Fur- 
ther, can we say that the brain state is the knower? Is it not 
because neo-realism always fights shy of the subjective that it 
readily identifies the subject with the brain and the organism? 
And we are painfully shocked to find even Montague inspite of his 
strong advocacy of the psychical, forced to this position. 

Hence, when we come to Montague’s definition and explana- 
tion of error,, we are equally disappointed. Is his account of the 
identity of the true and the real on the one hand and that of the 
false and the unreal on the other a sound one? Truth and falsity 
belong to our knowledge no doubt on account of its peculiar rela- 
tiba to its oliqeots, but that does not mean that they could be 
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identified. Had there been no knowledge situation, these terms 
would hardly convey any meaning. It is only when the objects 
become the contents of our beliefs and judgments that truth and 
error come to be characteristic features of them. It is indeed more 
iiFue to say tliat they belong to the knowledge situation more on 
account of the subjective factor than on account of the objective, 
for the reality or fact as such has no true-false qualification. But 
when Montague explains the genesis of truth and error in terms of 
the self-transcending implicates of the brain states, his view has 
the merit of referring to a very important point When the im- 
plicate of a cerebral state is a real existent object in the space-time 
system then it is true knowledge, if on the other hand it is the 
unreal contradictory, then it is false knowledge. But how can 
the unreal contradictory be the implicate of a cerebral state of 
which a real existent might have been also the implicate? 
Montague here refers to the doctrine of plurality of causes and ob- 
viously means to say that the same type of cerebral state might be 
caused by a number of circumstances. Thus in the case of a 
straight stick, appearing bent, when immersed in water, the 
same kind of cerebral state is produced by the circumstance of the 
stick being immersed in water as would ordinarily be produced by 
a normal bent stick, owing to the law of refraction of light. 
Montague here thus speaks of distorting function of some 
kind of medium which must indefed be taken into consideration in 
any attempt to explain error. This of course explains the ap- 
pearance of a straight stick as bent through the distorting influence 
of the medium. And, as Montague conceives it, since the bent 
stick does not exist in this particular case, it must be the contra- 
dictory-unreal of the actually existing straight stick. I shall 
.liscuss later on how far the term ‘ contradictory ’ is an apt expres- 
sion in such cases. But even supposing this relation to be contra- 
dictory, my point is, does it itself constitute error? The mere 
appearance of a bent stick is not error, but when it is taken for 
a straight one, i.e., when the judgment is made that the stick is 
really bent, then it is error. If a critical scientist who knows the 
law of refraction of light asserts that the stick which is really 
straight now under the circumstances appears bent, he is surely 
net in error, Thus it is not the mere implicate of a bent stick 
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that will make it error, but something more is necessary, viz., the 
distorting (and in this case not the correcting) function of the 
mind, and this Montague from the peculiar standpoint of his 
theory of mind and consciousness is debarred from referring to. 
Again, if the contradictory as such, belonging, as it does, to the 
realm of the merely subsistent, has no eflScient power or causal 
efficiency, how is it that erroneous judgments and beliefs often 
lead to definite lines of action, as if they were true judgments? 
Montague’s solution of the problem of error therefore does not 
appear to be adequate. 

But it is Mr. Edwin B. Holt M'ho among the American group 
of neo-realists has dealt with the problem in a thoroughly neo- 
realistic spirit. We have found Prof. Montague rather eloquent- 
ly advocating the cause of the psychical, whatever might be his 
view about its specific char^ter. But here in Mr. Holt we come 
across what one Tlia^ call an ‘ ultra-neo-realist,’ who cannot bear 
the least touch of subjectivity and finds delight in attempting to 
deface it outright in season and out of season. While discussing 
the problem of error, therefore, he does not aim at explaining it 
away or simply to discover its genesis, but attempts positively to 
find for it “ a place in the realistic universe.” He therefore 
makes a very laborious attempt to repudiate the view that the em- 
pirical facts of error establish beyond doubt the existence of the 
subjective; and also endeavours to show that they, on the other 
hand, involve the existence of contradictions and contraries which 
form a part of the realistic universe. This he does by examining 
the cases of (L) illusions of space, (2) illusions of time, (3) illu- 
sions of secondary qualities and (4) illusions of thought, and 
pointing out that there are physical parallels of them in each case; 
and these, though some of them are undoubtedly cases of ‘ repro- 
duction,’ are hardly regarded as indicating the existence of the 
subjective or mental as such. Into the details of his very learned 
examinations we have no space to enter here. Suffice it to say 
that after pointing out their parallel cases in the physical world, 
he argues from them that as no one would regard them as mental, 
so is the case with these errors. They do not indicate the exist- 
ence of the subjective at all, and yet they are undoubtedly facts of 
our experi^ce. Hence the real problem of en’or, Holt thinks, is 
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to find ‘ a place for these illusory experiences in a realistic uni- 
verse.’ Holt writes, “ JNow it may be admitted that errors are 
all of knowledge or are in experience; but the important point is 
another : that all errors are oases of contradiction or contrariety. 
One has met error who has experienced that A is B and that the 
same A is not B. But the experiencing is not the significant fact 
and that all errors are of knowledge is true only by defiiution, 
since contrariety and contradiction is called error only when it 
occurs in some person’s field of consciousness. The actual prob- 
lem is the contradiction or contrariety itself : what is the signi- 
ficance of the universe that holds such things?’’ Here it must 
be borne in mind that the field of consciousness spoken of above 
is no subjective realm according to Holt but, as he defines it 
entirely in objective terms, is constituted of the “ cross-section of 
the universe specifically responded to by the organism.” Hence 
the contradictions and the contraries which exist in the world as 
opposing forces, become the content of erroneous experience when 
specifically responded to by the organism. It is not true. Holt 
says, that errors are due to the distorting influence of the physical 
and physiological media as suggested by Mr. Montague, but the 
‘‘ extra-mental world is teeming with contradictions and unreali- 
ties and that these can come to consciousness by virtue of a 
psychical process which piresents no elements of distortion.” 
And by the ‘‘ psychical ” Holt obviously means the “ specific 
response by the organism.” And be it noted that the contradic- 
tions referred to are found to exist firstly in the sphere of what 
have been called “ the merely propositional contents ” which of 
course cannot generate what are again called ‘ ‘ the terms in rela- 
tion ’■ (a distinction which modern Symbolic Logic and Mathe- 
matics make) and hence are thinkable, though not imaginable. 

‘ ‘ The thought of the round-square is a propositional content about 
a strictly unthinkable IT : that it is to be square and it is to be 
round and so forth.” Hence would be understood the significance 
of Holt’s observation quoted above that Bealism meets the 
problem of error by borrowing from Logic and Mathematics the 
well-authenticated distinction between reality and being. The 
universe is not all real but the universe all is; and further that 
- beifig • is to be distinguidied not merely &om being real, but 
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from being true, from being perceived or thought.” But not only 
in a realm of such propositional contents would contradictions be 
found but even amongst the natural laws and hence in the physi- 
cal extramental world would they be met with, though in more 
disguised forms, e.g., in collision, interference, acceleration and 
retardation, growth and decay, equilibrium, etc. Holt thus con- 
cludes his very learned discourse : ” The gist of the whole is that 
the impossible-unthinkable never happens anywhere, but that 
every variety of contradiction, contrariety, repugnance, opposition 
and negation which logic itself recognises is quite as plentifully 
manifested in the objective physical world as it is in the subjective 
sphere of mind. A thought then which negates another thought 
is- neither more nor less significant than a physical law which 
negates another law. The problem of error, as that of reality is 
in no way involved in the problem of knowledge.” 

But is that so? Is not error really a property of knowledge? 
Of course from the point of view of neo-realism knowing is a 
matter of accident, a sort of external relation, which leaves un- 
affected the terms of the relation. Even supposing for argument’s 
sake the validity of this contention, can we maintain it with re- 
ference to truth and error? To say that reality is truth and un- 
reality is error conveys no meaning unless they are known. Even 
neo-realist§ of the type of Holt and Montague have, in a way, had 
to admit this, when for instance Holt says that it is contradictions 
which become the content of erroneous experience, Bosanquet 
has indeed rightly observed that truth is reality when ideally deter- 
mined and error is inadequate determination of it. Hence it 
will not do to ignore the subjective, as equally it is impossible to 
neglect the objective. In order to avoid the bugbear of subjecti- 
vism the neo-realists of America have gone over to the extreme 
position of over-objectivism. But knowledge situation is some- 
thing which requires the intercourse between the subjective and 
the objective and truth and error arise as characteristic properties 
of this situation according to specific conditions. 

Now contradiction no doubt is the condition of error. But 
it will have to be carefully seen in what sense contradictions be- 
loi^ to. the. objective world. It has been, contended, on the other 
hand, that ccmtradictibhs afe merely subjective. In order to do 
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fuJi justice to this controversy one has to tlioroughly appreciate 
the spirit ot the Logic of Negation. But into that difficult mat- 
ter we have no space here to enter at some lengtli. Yet this much 
must be said, as Bradley has rightly pointed out, that contradic- 
tion as hare negation, would be equivalent to nothing, having no 
content of its own, a mere formal distinction and in this sense is 
merely mbjecHce. But contradiction implying nigmficant nega- 
tion has undoubti'dly a basis in the real universe. But by denying 
A if we simply assert Not-A, formally we are in order but really 
wc lose b) such a contradictory form, for to say it is Not-A is 
ecpiivalent to saying nothing, as thereby we remain in the region 
of the vague and the indefinite, and judgment is an affirmation, 
a determination of reality. Hence to make it significant we 
impluitly make a positive assertion. When we say P is Not-A, 
we really mean P is X ^hich excludes or is incompatible with A, 
so that X and A are discrepants and contrary, — they cannot go to- 
gether and be conjoined but must be disjoined. Herein would be 
found the significance of logical conjunction and disjunction, of 
‘ and ’ and ‘ either-or.’ Contradiction, then, is based on the 
contrary and may be said to be the generalised form of it, since 
it will include any contrary and, as such, aim not only at exclu- 
sion but exhaustiveness. This will be the distinction between 
contrary and contradictory. Interpreted in this way., contradic- 
tion will really have an objective basis and real foundation in the 
structure of reality. And that foundation is the fact of incom- 
patibles which every one must admit as an undeniable fact, so 
long at least as we look at things from a lower plane of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. T sa.\ from a lower plane, foi a higher is possible : 
we remember in this connection the controversy as to the claims 
of Contradiction and Dialectic as the right way to ontology. 
" The reality of negation ” and “ the identity of opposites ” will 
have to lie reconciled; and Bradley has attempted it in this way : 
“ Incompatibles exist, and no one denies this fact. And so far 
as they exist the law of contradiction holds. The real question is 
as to the limits within wdiich and the conditions under which, 
incompatibles arc found and can be justified. Hoav far, in other 
words, is the truth of contradiction, as such only relative and 
more or less of an appearance? What the Dialectical method is 
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concerned to deny is merely the absolute, utter and final truth of 
fixed incompatibles.” Hence it is a question of the plane you 
are oc3upying from which the claim of contradiction as ultimately 
holding of reality should have to be decided. But even supposing 
that it is based upon the fact of incorapatibles with reference to 
the phenomenal world, is it not true, as hinted above by Bradley, 
that it holds good about incompatibles which are fixed in clmrac- 
ter? Hence it has been said that the law of contradiction is a 
statical law merely, hardly applicable to the real dynamic order of 
reality. Hence it is a law which will apply only to a logical theory 
of the universe — of terms and propositions in a logical universe 
and hardly to the real existence, viz., the space-time system. Logi- 
cal thinking is conceptual thinking and concepts are fixed univer- 
sals, iiardly sufficient to adequately deal with the facts of change, 
motion and becoming — the dynamic movement of the space-time 
contii.uum. But still if you do want to deal with reality ade- 
quately, you will have to give up the standpoint of the logic of 
contradiction which naturally labours under the above limita- 
tions, and try some such thing as Hegel’s Dialectic which admit- 
ting ‘ the reality of negation ’ in a relative sense involves the prin- 
ciple of ‘ the identity of opposites.’ 

But modern realistic tendency is reluctant to rise to that 
height and. approaches the problems of philosophy from the scien- 
tific and empirical viewpoints. Hence both Holt and Montagnie 
deal with the problem of error as involving contradiction only and 
attempt to show that contradictions have a place in a realistic 
universe. Holt going further than Montague in maintaining that 
they are also found within the realm of the existent physical order, 
and not merely in the sphere of the mere subsistent. But in the 
light of the above discussion about the nature of contradiction we 
are not in a position always to see eye to eye with Holt in his enu- 
meration of the instances of contradiction in the physical world. 
For example in the law of acceleration and progress, growth 
and decay, there is hardly any contradiction if we remember 
that it ultimately is based upon incompatibles which are fixed and 
no one would find in them the least trace of error. Then, again, 
with regard to the position that contradictions are unreal in the 
realm of the merely subsistent and as such fall within the realis- 
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tic universe, we ta^e to tBe iiiplnsion ^ oonbra- 

dictions in that ext^nd^ conception of bein^ that anything We can 
think of has a being of Its own, though not in the physical world 
but in the realistic universe. It may be true that being is wider 
than the existent real, but to find for any nonsense, which the 
mind may indulge in thinking, a place within it and that simply 
to avoid the subjective is more than what we can see. But even 
supposing that there is the place of contradictions in a realistic 
universe, the most important point remains that they do not 
themselves constitute error. But they become error when a pair 
of them are both asserted by a knowing mind. Hence contradic- 
tion interpreted in the objective sense will be the condition of 
error but not error itself. And error will arise when the knowing 
mind somehow or other will take one reality for another or in a 
sense distort the reality as given to us. 

Hence neither the solution of Montague nor that of Holt can 
be regarded as satisfactory. It will not do to ignore the subjec- 
tive. Truth and error arise out of the intercourse between the 
subjective and the objective. And error consists in ‘ distortion ’ 
of reality by the mind. As Prof. Alexander remarks, “ Illusion 
anses in perception through the mind’s interfering -with the ob- 
jects and distorting them. Error in the same sphere is the asser- 
tion or judgment that the distorted perspective holds good of the 
relevant bit of reality. To be in error is to squint at reality and 
to take the squinting view for the undistorted real.” It is there- 
fore very rightly said that ” to err is human.” 
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Sambhu Nath Ray, Patna. 

An attempt has been made in the following pages to find out 
glimpses of recent metaphysical ideas in the Samkhya system. 
It is not our intention to give here a critical estimate of the 
Saiiikhya philosophy or to explain its tenets with a view to their 
■systematisation. We shall attempt to show how some of the 
most important ideas of reality current now in the West are con- 
tained in the Sariikhya metaphysics. 

The Saihkhya starts with a duality of Purusa and Prakfla. 
Purusa is conscious, intelligent and eternal. It is saBaprdkd^- 
svarupa, the eternal light which illuminates everything else. 
Prakrti has two aspects, avyakta, the un-manifested and the 
vyakta, the manifested. In its un-manifested state Prakrti is 
pure potentiality. It cannot be said to be either existent or non- 
existent. It is called avyaktam, alingam, pradhdnam. It may 
be said to be mUla-prakrti, the primal source out of which every- 
thing springs. On the other hand, Prakrti is manifested when 
its sdmy&vasthd or state of equilibrium is destroyed and it begins 
to manifest itself in various forms. 

Now, Purusa is opposed to Prakrti as self to not-self, fenower 
to the known. While Purusa is sagetanam, Prakrti is ageUimm, 
the former is a passive spectator, the latter is ever-evolving. 
Purusa neither causes nor is caused, whereas Prakrti is' un- 
caused, bitt is the cause of all things. Both are eternal and un- 
-(jaused, but Prakrti exists for Purusa, although the latter is not 
in any real way connected with the former. 

This duality r^inds us of Descartes’ dualism between Bpirit 

and Nature, but j properly understood, it reveals the opposition bu-j 

■ ■ ' 
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tween Form and Matter, because Prakjti is changing whereas 
Purusa is constant and the whole evolution of Prakrti is intelli- 
gible only when we think of it as realising the purpose of Purusa. 
This dualism has a striking resemblance with Prof. Alexander's 
theory of Consciousness and Beality as independent principles and 
their relation as one of ‘ enjoyment.’ 

Inspite of the opposition between the two there is, according 
to Sarhkhya, anUdisamyoga — ^there is relation between the two 
from all eternity. This connection, however, is due to avidyd 
and will go off the moment avidyd is removed. It is held that 
Prakrti begins to manifest itself on account of the nearness 
(sdnnulhya) of Purusa. From this it is evident that Purusa is re- 
garded as the motive force of all creation. For, a non-intelligent 
and un-conscious Prakrti cannot create this well-ordered universe 
unaided by Purusa. 

But there is no direct influence of Purusa on Prakrti. 
Prakrti is destined to serve the purpose of Purusa. Thus pur- 
pose is inherent in Prakrti and this makes it necessary for Prakrti 
to evolve and become differentiated till it lapses into its original 
state (pralaya) in order to evolve again. This clearly indicates 
an unconscious teleology very much akin to that propounded by 
Hartmann according to whom there is an unconscious intelligent 
principle very like Mah<it which evolves into a system of minds 
and bodies. 

The world is the parindtna of Prakrti. It is a continuity of 
changes from the lowest to the highest. It shows a hierarchy of 
forms varying in different degrees of the preponderance of one 
Gu-m over the other two. Prakrti is trigmdtmikd or qualified 
by the three Gums, Sattva, Rajas, and Tamos. It is a unity of 
the three Gums which are its constituent elements. Thus every- 
thii^ which evolves out of Prakrti is qualified by the three Gums 
which are therefore known from their effects and are never per- 
ceived as they are in themselves — gundndm pararmm rupah na 
drstipathamrcchati. These gums combine, separate, and re- 
combine in many ways giving rise to the manifold of things in the 
universe. Thus everything is a unity of rajas or energy, tamos 
dr inertia, and sattea or manifestation to consdousness. 
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B is to be noticed that this idea of the nature of reality as a 
unity of element which are both physical and mental suggests the 
modern realistic view which holds that reality appears in different 
relations as thoughts and objects, but is never dependent upon 
mind which is but one sort of correlation in which things appear. 
This is the same as the Samkhya theory of mind as a product of 
Prakrti, that is, as a special instrument of adaptation. 

kow, creation according to Samkhya means evolution or 
ai'irbh&m and therefore implies that all that is being created or 
produced is but a gradual transformation of Prakrti. Everything 
is included in Prakrti and comes out of it by gradual differentia- 
tion. Evolution consists in tattvantarapariimma, that is, the 
transformation of the homogeneity into heterogeneity, or change 
from avi^esa to vi^esa as Spencer has explained. 

It is to be noticed that in the original samyavasthd of Prakrti 
the three gums are held in check and there arises a kind of tension 
which is relieved by the influence of Purusa and creation begins. 
Now evolution goes on in a definite order parimmakramaniyama. 
There first arises Mahat which is the cosmic aspect of Buddhi or 
intelligent principle. Buddhi is nUgaydtmika or the principle 
of ascertainment. Thus Buddhi as the intelligent principle is 
different from Mahat as the cosmic principle which is the imme- 
diate cause of ahamkdra. This Mahat contains within it the 
samskdras bf all Purusas and avidya inherent in them from all 
eternity. 

This doctrine of evolution is not mechanical only nor teleolo- 
gical only, but it shows evidence of emergent evolution inasmuch 
as it points out how at each step in the evolution new qualities ap- 
pear which are not to be found in the preceding stages, e.g., when 
the tanmdtras arise from bhutadi we get new qualities in the 
tanmdtras and when again the tanmdtras give rise to the gross ele- 
ments we again meet with newer qualities which are absent from 
the tanmdtras. But Saiiikhya does not teach that the emergence 
of new qualities is accidental, but it is guided by a cosmic control. 

Prom mahat-tattva proceeds ahamkdra or self-sense which 
manifests itself in three ways, according to the preponderance of 
sattva, rajas, and tamos. Sdttvika ahamkdra gives rise to the 
ego-consciousness. The function of the ego is c&lled ahhimdna pf 
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self-assertion. It gives rise to the manas, the five' cognitive 
senses, the five active senses and pmnas. From the t&masika 
ahafnkara proceed the five tanmdtras and from the tanmatras the 
five gross elements arise by the preponderance of farms . Rajasika 
aharhkara acts as a sahakdri in sattm and tamas manifestations, 

' It is evident from what we have said that Prakrti in its origi- 
nal state of equilibrium is neither real nor unreal but its reality 
mrtnitests itself in change or becoming. Change, therefore, is 
the very heart of reality which is essentially a process in time. 
Further we are to know that all change is due to rajas or energy 
the total amount of which remains constant in the universe. But 
the first cause of all change is the influence of Punisa or pure 
Consciousness which is the clan vital of all reality as Bergson holds 
— 'vitli this difference only that, according to Bergson, conscious- 
ness is essentially active, according to Samkhya, Purusa is inac- 
tive. It is also to be noted that Samkhya holds that the essence of 
each thing is sattva or potential consciousness. Thus manifesta- 
tion to’consciousness is the very core of reality. It is no doubt held 
that everything has besides sattva rajas and tamas. Tamas is 
that which retards manifestation and covers the real nature of an 
object. It is just what Bergson says of matter, namely, that it is 
passive, inert, and resists all change. Again, Buddhi which 
evolves categories out of itself is not able to give the knowledge of 
the Life of the universe, that is Soul or Purusa, and this well 
accords with Bergson’s view that intelligence is incompetent to 
enter into the heart of reality. 

We are to note that ahamhdra is the principle of individuation 
aiid through it spirits become aw^are of their separateness from 
each other. Bach individual Buddhi is associated with a special 
ahamhdra and sense-evolutes. Thus there arises a differentiation 
of the Buddhi principle although all individual Buddhis are includ- 
ed in one buddhi-tattva. Herein we find the Samkhya doctrine of 
a plurality of Purusas or empirical selves. There are many 
selves because each self differs from each other in respect of physi*- 
cal, moral and intellectual attainments. They are the different 
observers or points of reference in the world. This very well 
sounds the key-note of the modem theory of Eelativity, according 
te which all things are what they are in their relation to the ob- 
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servers. Sound or colour as an entity or a fixed mode of energy 
is inconceivable, because wave-lengths, are themselves relative and 
a sound or colour appears different to different observers on account 
of the change in their position and motion relative to the earth. 

We may here do well to turn our attention to what Mr. 
Russell says regarding the different perspectives of the world. He 
says that the world seen through different perspectives appear 
differently to different persons. But the entire world is a system 
of such perspectives, perceived or un-perceived, just as Pralq*ti is 
a unity of its different manifestations to the Purusas or empirical 
selves which are mere observers (drastdrah). 

According to Samkhya space and time are eternal, being the 
specific modifications of Prakrti, which is the root cause of dkdia. 
There are two kinds of dkah, ; — hdran-dkMa and karyy- 
akd^a. The kdran^dkdki which is non-atomic and all-pervasive 
is not mere vacuum or dvarandhMva and is akin to the modem 
ether. The atomic dkdM or kdryya-dkdia arises from the union of 
the original mass units of bhutadi M'ith hhda-tannidtra. Again 
on the other hand time and space are limited so far as they are 
produced from dkdm by this or that upadhi (limiting adjunct). 

Change is constantly taking place everywhere. When any 
change is manifest we call it present, when it is potential it is 
called futufe and it is said to be past when it becomes sublatent. 
Thus time is a construction of the intellect (hvddhinirmdtui) and 
not an independent reality. This is the same as the view of Kant 
according to whom time and space are forms of intuition and are 
therefore not real things. Space and time are now scientifically 
defined as relations and never as things. Things are understood 
as complexes of space and time, as Prof. Alexander points out, for 
space and time apart from things are mere abstractions. SaEhkhya 
also holds that events stand in relations of space and time which 
are not things {ksapustu vastu patita-kramdvalamvi). 

Both the mental and the physical worlds are undergoing 
changes. In the mind the thoughts, feelings and wishes are but 
the non-intelligent transformations of buddhi and through the 
reflection of Purusa in buddhi they seem to be intelligent. The 
buddhi becomes superimposed on Purusa, which, therefore, fails 
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to distinguish it from the modifications of the huddhi and this 
non-distinction is avidya, which is the root cause of all trouble. 

When huddhi comes into touch with external objects through 
tlie senses, at first there arises nirvikalpa pratyaksa or indeter- 
minate perception in which there is no differentiation of the parti- 
culars of experience. But later through the samkalpa and 
vikalpa of vianas the things are perceived in their determinate 
character. This is very like the theory of Bradley who holds that 
there is a lower kind of intuition or ‘ feeling,’ which at first gives 
us the thing as a whole, which is later differentiated into parts by 
intellect or understanding. 

True knowledge is attained when huddhi reaches the stage of 
pure sdttva which gives us yatharthajMn. Purusa is simply the 
sdksin of huddhi — a direct witness and it is the drasta of the 
other states through huddhi. The free Purusa becomes involved 
ill bondage only when it is conjoined to huddhi through reflection 
and release is possible only when this seeming samyoga disappears 
by a real knowledge of the difference of Purusa from huddhi or 
Prakrti. This is to be attained as the Yoga teaches by gitta- 
vrttinirodhah and returning to the state of pure consciousness 
which is the real nature of Purusa (Sattva Puru§ayoh iuddhi- 
s&myam kaivalyam). 
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PBESIDENTIAL REMAEKS 


BY 

Enola Eno 

I have not prepared a presidential “ address ” for this meet- 
ing of our section. T take it, rather, that wc need our time for 
the fuller discussion of the papers prepared for the section. I wish 
only to make a few introductory remarks by way of guiding our 
discussion and suggesting the methods, purpose and possible values 
of such a group as this in our study together of some specific 
expressions of Philosophy of Religion. As I have glanced 
through our programme I have been struck by the variety of sub- 
jects undertaken. This very variety suggests the fundamental 
attitude and approach of our study. As Philosophers of Religion 
we must, primarily, give a hearing to every voice. 

Such a hearing of the vast multitude of experiences and for- 
mulations of thought which have been for many various groups 
and individuals, their religious expressions, I take to be the very 
data for a scientific study of religious phenomena. And surely, 
as philosophers of Religion, we want to build our systems or ex- 
planations of religious thought and values on an actual and 
scientific study of expressions which are the facts of religions. 
This is the method of observation and explanation in scientific 
study. A thorough and sympathetic study of many historic reli- 
gious expressions, — to see out of what vital situations and needs 
they arose, what human-religious values they conserved, 
and to what philosophical formulation and guidance they led, — 
should help us to observe and explain effectively the religious 
situation and expressions of our day, to evaluate them, to guide 
religious thought in vital keeping w'ith the needs and aspirations of 
the day, and to project ideals of universal religious values and 
attainments. 

26 
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For I take it that we agree that our task is not only intellect- 
ual understanding and stating of religious philosophies, but also 
an intense attempt at building, ourselves, a modem scientific phi- 
losophy of religion, which will help develop lasting and growing 
concepts of religious thinkers, guide religious practices and ex- 
pressions, conserve all human values, suggest methods of solution 
of great problems and needs of to-day, and project the ideals and 
realization of the “ Beloved Community ” and good life which 
has always been the religious quest. Toward such a task our 
gathering here can barely take the first steps, but if we catch 
again something of the method and spirit of the task, so that as 
individuals or in other groups we can continue our studies and 
deepen and vitalise our interests, we will be contributing a grow- 
ing bit to a vital Philosophy of Keligion. 



Si^rpiLYA’S PHILOSOPHY OF DEVOTION 


BY 

Satiprasad Banerji, Amalneb 

Almost all the systems ot Indian Philosophy start with a 
denunciation of the afflictions of mundane existence, and try to 
seek a way out of it. So long as we are in Samsara, there is no 
end to trouble. Sorrow is the badge of all that is mortal. The 
seers in their compassion, have discovered for the suffering 
humanity the several ways of escape. Of these ways, the path of 
Jfiana, Karma and Bhakti are the most ancient, but doubts often 
arise as to which one we should apply ourselves to, for the final 
emancipation from the coil of mortality. Badarayana gives us a 
detailed discussion of the nature of Jnana in tlie Uttara-Mimamsa 
and shows the potency of knowledge in bringing about salvation. 
He thinks that on the cessation of Nescience, the Jiva attains 
Brahma-hood and gets over sorrow. We have also a long dis- 
cussion about the nature of Karma in the Purva-Mimamsa of 
Jaimini. He shows how far the fulfilment of work and Vedic 
injunctions obtain for the weary Jiva earthly and paradisal exulta- 
tion. 

The sage Sandilya gives us a similar Miinamsa on Bhakti in 
his classical work known to us ‘ Sata-Sutri ’ or as the ‘ Hundred 
Aphorisms ’ which afford a pleasant perusal. According to Cowell, 
“ They are the work of some anonymous teacher who ascribed 
his doctrine to the ancient Rsi Sandilya, partly because he 
wished to conceal its modern origin under a name belonging to the 
Vedic times and also because the Sandilya-Vidya, supplied a con- 
venient vantage-ground for his main doctrine of the necessity of 
Faith.” The orthodox pandits think this view to be erroneous. 
We also get a mention of the name ‘ SanClilya ’ in the Ohandogya 
Upanisad (iii. 14) which recurs with a few verbal difference in 
the Satapatha Brahmana (X. vi, 3). The sage is there seen to 
preach the monistic doctrine of the identity of soul and Brahman. 
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“ This doctrine is called Sandilya-Vidya in Vedanta-Sara and is 
shown to be consisting of devotional meditation towards Saguua- 
Brahman rather than towards Nirgiiua-Brahman. The Bsi of 
the Sutras seems to me to agree partly with the teaching of the 
Ilpanisad. Though we do not know much about fiandilya’s 
‘ Satasutri ’ and the date of its composition, the hundred 
aphorisms are beneficial reading. The treatment of devotion is 
highly more philosophical, than that in Narada’s Bhakti Sutra, 
which should be read as a companion to it. 

'Sandilya defends the path of exclusive Bhakti, showing that 
it is the only way to escape. A discussion of Bhakti, according 
to him, is absolutely necessary, since we may deviate from this 
most blessed path by false argumentations and suspicions { 

I ) Prahlad prays to Krsna 
for unflinching devotion through eternity. 

^ i 

Devotion alone can destroy the JVIaiias which is the cause of 
Samsara and its accompanying miseries. He maintains that the 
( natural to Jiva. The connec- 
tion of the Jiva with the Manas is a transient one, lasting so long 
the supreme love for God is not awakened. As the crystal coming 
in contact with a red flower assumes a red hue, so does the Atman 
wear the unsubstantial Ilpadhi, when it is brought in proximity 
with Manas. This Upadhi does not belong to the essence ol 
the Self, but it cannot be removed by any other means than that 
of intense devotion. Knowledge is impotent to remove it, as the 
illusion of Samsara does not cease, even when we have got a 
knowledge about it. The illusion will continue to have its effect 
and will capture us unawares. Until there is a total abolition of 
mind there is no way out. Devotion to Supreme Lord, however, is 
the most sanctifying remedy, as it removes the darkness of Samr 
sara by expelling the intervening Manas. We should cultivate 
knowledge to purify ourselves, so that we may be fit to be devotees 
pf the Lord. Moreover, we should understand by knowledge quite 
a different thing. Bamanuja admits in his ‘ Srl-Bha^ya ’ that 
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Mukti follows on the cessation of ignorance XAjflana), and Jfiana is 
able to do away with it, but he asks what we should understand by 
Jfiana which has the power of expelling Avidya. Is it the Jfiana of 
mere sentences or is it tfie Jfiana as TTpasana? Distinguishing 
between the two kinds of Jfiana, he insists that the Vedanta texts 
inculcate the Upasana and the Dhyana of Brahman which is of the 
nature of steady remembrance like the uninterrupted flow of oil. 

The object of this steady remembrance is the supreme Lord. 
The Jiva is completely to surrender himself to God. Such single- 
hearted devotion is supremely pure. Wc cannot bring foiward 
the objection that this devotion should be abandoned, since it is of 
the nature of Baga, because its object is highly laudable. 

All desires as such are not to be avoided. What is meant is a 
strong dispassion towards all worldly objects. We are only to 
run away from the low and ugly things of the world and take 
repose in the eternal God. We are not to condemn a sentiment, 
simply because it seems to be a kind of desire. Desire is lofty or 
low, praise, d or condemned only in reference to its locus. When 
we desire our contact with flesh, we are adulterers, when we ad- 
mire things of beauty wc are artists, but loving God we become 
saints. We are not to weed out high sentiment and make our heart 
a barren waste. 

Devotion is of the nature of sweetness — by .attaining a single- 
hearted love for God, the transmigrating Jiva becomes wliat the 
Upanisad says ori the attainment of Divine 

Bliss, the limiting adjuncts which bind the Jiva naturally drop 
away. Ka^yapa believes that when the Jiva realises the glory of 
God, he attains to Bliss. Badarayana teaches that when the 
knowledge of oneness dawns, the miseries of the Soul vanish. 
S&ndilya teaches that when the Jiva feels the glory of God, as 
well as his union with Him, he attains the Supreme felicity. The 
Jiva and the Brahman are distinct on the phenomenal plane, but ’ 
the distinction may be said to be apparent like the ‘ modes ’ in. 
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Spinoza’s doctrine of ’ ‘ Substance.’ Prom the standpoint of 
Brahma-Bhdva the infinite Jivas merge in one supreme Soul. As 
the one Sun appears many when reflected in various receptacles, 
so does the one Brahman appear manifold being reflected in finite 
intellects. If tlie leflecting receptacles be taken away, then the 
one alone shines in its own giory. But a doubt arises when we 
see some divas in bondage, and some in freedom. We think then 
that the Jivas must be distinct and dissimilar to each other, each 
possessing an independent principle of Individuality, but in that 
ease we miss the relation which exists between Brahman and Jlva 
as the seer and the seen. 

I WIT 

^ ?R5f ^ 3rsw. I 

The Soul is ever free. The pains and the pleasures that we feel 
are due to the senses. When the Jlva fervently yearns after the 
lotus-feet of Govinda through Para-Bhakti, his sense of personality 
dissolves and his Biiddhi merges in the one Sat-Cit-Anand Brah- 
man. The Lord Krsna says in the Bhagavadgita that the 
Supreme Person cannot be obtained by any other means than that 
of exclusive devotion. Sandilya defines Mukti as 

^* 1 *^ nm 

?rEna«r«r^%?ff3Tr?r i 

When the supreme felicity is obtained as the prize of intense 
devotion, there is no further fall for the Jlva from that high 
position as the Siitra proves that due to the 

dissolution of Ahamkara, which is the mother of all modification, 
there cannot be any decrease of Para-Bhakti. A man can be even 
free in this life if his Buddhi is established in Bralrman. More- 
over Bhakti does not originate from an effort of Will. It is there- 
fore not of the nature of work. The merits earned by devotion 
arc destined to decay, but devotion being a gift of God, its reward 
is permanent. Narada says that Bhakti is its own reward. There- 
fore a man should strive after it with all his heart. SvapneiSvara 
rightly remarks nn; wr ufw: «! fwmfW'lfT 
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As it is the only effective means of our union with God, let us 
enquire into the nature of devotion spoken of in Sandilya’s ‘Sata- 
Shtri.’ The ancient seers have described Bhakti in various ways. 
It is interesting to quote the principal definitions given by the 
seers, and examine, in their light, the definition given by the seer 
Sandilya. According to the disciples of Para^ara, ardour in his 
worship and like performances are the mark of devotion. Garga 
thinks that the devotee, always rejoices to talk of God. Narada, 
the heavenly minstrel, gives us a veiy beautiful notion of Bhakti. 
He says that the lover of God dedicates all his actions and know- 
ledge at the feet of God and feels the extreme uneasiness in losing 
God. The Vaisnava literature is replete with the sentiment of sepa- 
ration ( ). We sec that even when the soul of the devotee is in 

the embrace of God, she is weeping saying ‘ where is my Krsna 

gone?’ (S. 21). 

Narada gives us the example of the milk-maids of Brndaban who 
were so much in love with Krsna that they felt death-pangs in his 
absence. Sandilya agrees with Narada and defines Bhakti' as 
W It is absolute and highest attachment. The 

devotee is so much enamoured of God, that he becomes mad to 
surrender all the belongings he has including himself at the feet 
of God. He becomes disinterested in all his actions and thinks 
only of the pleasure of his love. Love has its highest expressions 
m such a consciousness. That state is described as perfect love 
and is termed in Vaisnava literature as iheVik:. It reveals the 
pure nature of love and its true import. In tSe lowest form love 
is ego-centric. The lover has the motive of self-gratification, 
and yearns for the company of the beloved, for the delight it bestows 
on self, but when the devotee enjoys the the delight of 

the beloved is the supreme delight it shares. The ego-centric love 
is replaced by God-centric love. Bhakti expresses as 

sentiment well expressed in the 
life of the great devotees of Godlike Caitanya, Bamakrsna, etc. 
The famous author of the ‘ Caitanya -Caritamrta ’ illustrates the 
sentiment in inimitable verse in his another famous work called, 
‘ Bhakta-mld.*^ 

■ Blit'S 'SIS I 
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19^ C-SPl'St^STB II ( '3'5»lt9I ) 

(The Gopi longed for the beauty of her body, since the body was 
the seat of sport for Krsna. The learned say, that the pure love of 
the GopI, who was happy at the pleasure of Krsna was free from all 
the stains of lust.) 

Besides this principal form of devotion, 8andilya has also 
spoken of other subsidiary forms of devotion. The subsidiary 
means are variously expressed. The learned call them the limbs 
of Bhakti and there are as many as sixty-eight of such expressions 
of which nine are the most important. These attitudes have effects 
m internal and external nature of man. Meditation (Dhyana), 
constant remembrance (Rmrti). and resignation (Atraa-nivedana) 
illustrate the first, obeisance (Namaskara), singing in praise, recit- 
ing mentally or in loud voice the name of Clod, and worship 
(Arcana) illustrate the second. The devotional consciousness in 
the first case affects the internal being, then gradually it sheds its 
benign influence on the whole nature of the man, external and 
internal. They destroy the vices that stand as obstacles on the 
path to higher devotion. Knowledge (Jfiana) is said to be the chief 
internal means, promoting higher devotion (Para-Bhaldt) by 
purifying the mind. 

In the passage of the Chandogya TJpanisad (vii. 24) which 
opens vidth the words H?! ’PSW i it is revealed that 

the self is all this. He who sees thus, thinks thus, knows thus, 
gets affection for the self, sports with the self, is mated to the self, 
rejoices in the self ; he becomes his own ruler. Here ‘ the seeing ’ 
alluded to, becomes an accessory to the higher devotion expressed 
as affection for the sell, by refuting all opposite notions. We see 
also, says Sandilya, that in ordinary life, knowledge is subsidiary 
to, as well as the cause of, devotion and not vice versa. The know- 
ledge of beauty, mercy, learning, becomes the cause of a young 
maiden’s love for a young man. It is also found when we know 
Nature to be unlovely, cruel and worthless we cannot love her. 
whereas having known the self to be all-merciful, of infinite energy 
and beauty, our impurity of mind dies away, and tKe plenitude of 
love invades our heart. Knowledge (JMna) plays a subsidiary 
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part, but devotion to God is so strong by itself, that without even 
depending on knowledge it secures the liberation. Knowledge is 
only a dependent means employed to remove the foulness of 
heart. As an example he gives us a Sutra (S. 14) 

the innocent maidens of Brnda were blessed with the happy vision 
of Krsna, though many a learned and self-mortifying yogi had to 
wait for years. The reason is that, the maidens, though not at 
all learned, were bound to Krsna in sincere love and affection. 

By establishing knowledge (Jnam) to be subsidiary, Sandilya 
rejects the view that it can be independently or conjointly with 
yoga be a means of Mukti, since the principal and the subsidiary 
cannot be mutually alternative in regard to one and the same end. 
Like knowledge, yoga also is subsidiary to Bhakti. Assuming the 
objection, as to how yoga which is subsidiary to devotion can be 
said to be a subsidiary of the subsidiary that is jflana, the author 
replies, ‘ as is the case with Praydja ceremony. As the Prayaja 
ceremony is a subsidiary of the Vdjapeya and other sacrifices, so it 
is here. Devotion is thus established to be superior to knowledge 
(jMna), yoga and karma.’ There is also the authority of the 
Gita on this point when Krsna asserts : — 

wftjfuwr: 1 

^ *ri H i 

These lines indicate the superiority of Bhakti. It is again 
not of the nature of belief, since belief is ever-shifting. If devo- 
tion is identified with belief, we are involved in the fallacy of 
regressus ad infinitum (AnavastM). Devotion to God is by its 
nature ever fixed and stable. 

The external subsidiary means are also to be resorted to. 
There is no hard-and-fast rule as to their observance, but, accord- 
ing to SSndilya, they are useful in so far as they gradually produce 
an affection for Brahman. 

Sandilya advocates the worship of Saguna-Brahman and 
teaches that devotion to the incarnations of God can also afford 
immortality. The inner essence of God is expressed in the world 
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and in his incarnations. His birth is depicted as a divine event in 
the * Bhagabat Grits ’ (although I am the unborn and of immutable 
essence and the Lord of created beings, I enter into my Prakpti and 
take birth from age to age). 

vrsitjfii ^s i aa nT Bn i 

There is also an additional Sloka in the Gits to show that he in- 
carnates himself out of compassion for mankind “ I create my- 
self, 0 Bharata, whenever there is a decline of Dharma and survi- 
val of its opposite I come into existence from age to age. In- 

carnations are strictly speaking the expression of Visnu from the 
transcendental order into the Prakritic order. The main purpose 
is to establish the kingdom of righteousness, by abolishing the 
evils of a narrow and distorted life. It shows the necessity of the 
divine rule over the disturbed flow of nature’s life. Incarnations, 
however, should be taken apart from the glories (UbMti’s) of God. 
The Jiva cannot attain Mukti by worshipping the hihMti's like 
king, etc.(n^wt ^ >KI fyqi})because they are endowed with finite 
UpSdhi ( tut this objection cannot hold 
good in case of Vasudeva, because Krsna, himself took that form. 
Sandilya, therefore, concludes, that devotion to Krsna; leads to 
finftl release. Devotion to the other incarnations also brings 
forth the same reward. 

The path of devotion is broad and aU-inclusive. By strict 
adherence to this path, even the most lowly-born are capable of 
attaining the highest bliss. 

Vjft ^ Haiti Ht "aPWHWJ 1 

Me have numerous examples in history, showing the love of God 
towards his SMra and G<iri4B.la devotee. We have the example 
of GHhaka, whom God addressed as his friend out of his devout 
love for Him. We find also bow Bama accepted the invitation 
of Savari, a Oa^dala girl, and enjoyed with relish the dry leaves 
and berries wM^ Wie gathered out of pure affection. The desire 
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for release ( ) is the least qualification that entitles a 

man to follow this path. With an ever-shining spirit of recon- 
ciliation, it admits that knowledge and actions are not useless, 
but without faith in God, they fail to bring any fruit. 
Complete resignation, steadfast adherance, and an insatiable 
hankering — ^these alone can make one attain Bhagavan. The 
advanced devotee does not care for any merit whatsoever. God 
alone is his only concern. He prays like Caitanya — 

»! UR m unrllH i 

“ I crave not for money, nor man, nor for a beautiful woman, 0 
Lord of the World; in every birth of mine may {ahaituki Bhdkti), 
disinterested or self-less devotion grow in me towards thee, 0 
Lord.” 




VEDANTISM AND THEISM 


BY 

Easavihari Das, Amalnbr. 

In this short paper I shall try to determine whether Vedantism 
can be reconciled with any form of genuine theism ; and if it is not 
found to be theistic in its tendency, I shall try to indicate what 
modifications should be made in its theory of reality in order to 
make it consistent with theistic beliefs. 

By Vedantism I shall mean here only the doctrine of non- 
dualism (adoaitism) which is associated with the names of Safikara 
and bis followers. Even within the school of Sahkara, different 
views are held on many important points and it is not always 
possible to be" sure as to what were or would be the views of Saft- 
kara himself on those points. But still there is a sufficient con- 
sensus of cj>inion on certain major questions which leaves us no 
doubt as to the main tendency of the Vedantic doctrine as advocated 
in this school. 

By theism we understand a doctrine of reality which guaran- 
tees the existence of God. Without the reality of God there can- 
not be any theism in the real sense of the term. But the meaning 
of the term God is not always taken as fixed. If one takes it to 
mean reality as such, then, since reality cannot be denied, one 
has to admit that any theory of reality cannot but be theistic. But 
that is not our meaning of theism. The very possibiUty of there 
being other theories of reality, which are not theistic, implies that 
the meaning of theism cannot be so widened as to make it identical 
with any theory of reality. Whatever difference there may be 
among theists themselves with regard to their meaning of God, 
they do not certainly think that mere reality can be 
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a sufiBicient description of godhead. They can never sup- 
pose that anything can be God by merely being real. 
God is for them a Supreme Being (and not being as 
such), on whom all other beings depend. One may even 
equate God with the absolute ; but the absolute can justly retain 
the name of God only so long as its reality does not prove hostile 
to the realitj of individuals who love and worship him. If we 
conceive the absolute in such a way that it alone is real and there 
18 no room for the reality of anything else within it, then our 
absolutism cannot be a form of theism. Absolutism is consistent 
with theism if it regards both God and men as constituent parts of 
the absolute. Even when it equates God with the absolute, it 
may still be theistic, if it grants distinct reality to individuals 
who, however dependent upon God, must, according to theism, 
enjoy a reality which is not the reality of God or the absolute. 
There is an element of dualism in all forms of theism. There 
must be some distinction between men or the world on the one hand 
and God or the absolute on the other. The relation between God 
and men may be conceived as that of whole and parts, or of sub- 
stance and attributes or simply as quite unique ; but the distinc- 
tion between them (God and men), which is necessary for the 
assertion of any relation, must not be done away with. This 
distinction is clearly suggested by the word ‘ livara ’ which is a 
name for God in Sanskrit. The word ‘ livara ’ means lord or 
master, and for the being of the lord or master, it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be a world of men of whom he is the 
lord or master. 

We are not going to consider here whether in theism we have 
got a satisfactory theory of the universe nor are we anxious to see 
whether Vedantism is logically consistent or true to the facts of 
experience. But having understood theism in the sense we have 
just explained, we propose to consider whether Yedantism is or 
ean be made conformable to it. 

At the very first sight it seems clear that Ved&itism is not 
compatible with any form of theism. For according to Vedantism 
thero is absolutely no distinction in the ultimate reality, the world 
is not real and the individual is the absolute itself. It thus 
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denies all the requirements of theism which we have indicated 
above. But still the idea of a limited absolute {Saguria-Brah/im) 
or God is not foreign to Vedantism. Although the world is not 
real, it is not supposed to be altogether unreal. The individual 
becomes one with the absolute only by acquiring knowledge of the 
absolute. So long as this knowledge is not obtained he remains 
identified with a mass of material things which is different from the 
absolute. It is true that there is no distinction in the ultimate 
reality from the absolute point of view ; but the distinction be- 
tween men and God is accepted for all practical purposes. Far 
from denying the existence of God, Vedantism says that God is 
at least as real as the world we see. The object, which the VedSn- 
tic knowledge is supposed to accomplish, is the emancipation of 
men from the bondage of the world. This presupposes that there 
should be men, bondage and the wwld, at least for a time, so that 
such a thing as the emancipation of men from the bondage of the 
world may be possible. So it is apparent that Vedantism cannot 
altogether deny the existence of men and the world. Though it 
believes in the absolute unity of the ultimate reality, yet on the 
basis of that reality it seeks to offer us an explanation of God, man 
and the world. These are not denied but are only shown to have a 
dependent existence. Each of these entities has got a place in 
the Vedantic scheme, although none of them has ultimate reality 
from the highest point of view. So in a sense it may be said that 
Vedantism does not deny theism but goes beyond it. But is it 
really so? Let us see how Vedantism explains God, man and 
the world. 

If the absolute, which is conceived as pure intelligence or 
consciousness i3uddha-cit) without subject and object, were alone 
there, the philosophy of Vedantism itself would not aris«. The 
very fact that we as subjects and tbe world-appearance as the 
object are there shows that there must be something, beside the 
absolute, at the root of our experience. This something is con- 
ceived as ajfUtna or ignorance (literally, non-knowledge).* The 

* AjMna is » technical term. Its other eqniyalenta are mUfyS and aoidyd. A dis- 
tindiion ie sometimes drawn between m&y/l and avidyli* AjMna associated with <3k>d 
callf^ mAyA and when it is associated with the individual^ it is called ael(^d* ^ 
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whole world of appearance has arisen, along with God and mao 
because of this ajMna being in a particular relation to the abso- 
lute. The relation of ajMna to the absolute is a peculiar relation. 
It is such that it does not affect the nature of the absolute in the 
least. It is likened to the relation of proximity of a red flower to 
a transparent pillar of glass which appears red on account of the 
reflection of the flower upon it, although the pillar itself does not 
thereby undergo any change whatever. What is understood by 
God is the absolute in association with ajMna. The absolute it- 
self is not God ; it appears as God only when it is siipposed to be 
m union with its limiting adjunct ajMna. The world itself is 
nothing but ajMna assuming different forms. 

The different things of the world are the different modes of 
the being of ajMna. One such mode is the physical organism 
which we call the human body. When the absolute is taken as 
associated with this mode, it appears as man. We shall not enter 
here into the intricate details of the different Vedantic theories in 
this connexion. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that with- 
out ajMna we cannot get either man or God. In this all these 
theories agree. So in order to understand what God and man are, 
it. is necessary to understand v/hat ajMna is. What we are to 
understand by man and God will depend upon what we should 
understand b\ ajMna. The idea of ajMna otherwise called maya 
or avidya is, however, the most confusing conception in the whole 
system of Vedanta, and it seems that the Vedantic ■writers them- 
selves are not very clear with regard to their understanding of it. 
They are not certainly unanimous about the status of ajMna. We 
shall now try to ascertain what should be the meaning of this term 
in Vedanta in the light of some other undisputed tenets of the 
system. 

VedSntists are convinced by their o'wn reasons as well as by 
the sayings oi the Upanisads that the self alone is real, that it is 
infinite and immutable. But when in ordinary experience they do 
not find or take it to be so, they have to admit that the so-called 
experience is nothing but a mistake (Bhrdnti). And this mistake can 
be due only to an illusion which they call ajMna. I am persuaded 
. that illusion is the only meaning that can reasonably be given to 
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the term ajflana in Vedantism. When the ultimate reality is one 
undifferenced absolute with no distinction of subject and object in 
it, the only way of accounting for the appearance of the world with 
its plurality and difference is to suppose that it is entirely due to 
illusion. This fact of illusion is expressed by saying that ajMna 
is the cause oi the world. It is the cause of the world in the sense 
in which an illusion is the cause of the illusory object. Its causa- 
lity is episteinonic and not constitutive. 

Sometimes it is said that ajnana is an indeterminate entity, 
because in Vedantic literature it is spoken of as positive {BhOva-- 
rupa). But the positive character of ajnana need not make it an 
indeterminate entity. Even an illusion is positive; it is not a 
mere absence of knowledge {jnanahhma) . In illusion we are not 
met with a blank non-knowledge, but something fiositive is given 
to us. Thus we see that illusion may very well be positive but 
it need not thereby receive an entitative character. If ajflana 
were really an entity besides Brahma (the absolute), the unquali- 
fied non-duality of the ultimate reality will be bard to maintain. 

Moreover, ajUdna is supposed to require a seat or locus 
(dsraya) and also to refer to an object (visaya). Now a positive 
entity may be in need of some locus, but if it is to be capable of hav- 
ing an object it must surely be of the older of knowledge. If we 
take ajnana as illusion we can very well understand that it should 
have a locus and an object, because if there is to be an illusion there 
must be someone to have this illusion and the illusion must be 
about something. 

Further ajMna is supposed to be cancelled or destroyed by 
knowledge (jMnanwarttya) . It is only an illusion or wrong 
knowledge that can be removed by riglit knowledge. A positive 
entity cannot be destroyed by mere knowledge. If an entity is 
there, it cannot be removed by us merely by knowing it or some- 
thing else, no matter however accurate, penetrating or compre- 
hensive our knowledge may be. Thus when Vaeaspati says that 
maya has the individual for its seat (JwdSraya) and the absolute 
for its object (Brahmapada), all that he seems to mean is that 
there is an illusion about the absolute and it is the individual who 
has this illusion. 

28 
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Now, if it is right to regard ajMm as nothing else than illu- 
sion, then the existential status of God in Vedantism cannot be 
higher than that of an illusory object. We have already seen 
that without ajMm there cannot be any God. The absolute it- 
self, which is pure intelligence, is never regarded as God. The 
absolute appears as God only when it is joined to or limited by its 
adjunct ajMna. This statement, when interpreted in terms of 
knowledge, comes to mean that the absolute misunderstood or 
viewed under the influence of illusion is God. God along with 
eveiything else in the universe owes his origin and being to ajMna 
or illusion. There is no real God side by side with the absolute 
which alone is real. Just as the world is only seen to be there 
without in fact being there, so is God only imagined to be there 
(Kalpita) although in fact there is no such thing as God. This is 
the meaning and consequence of ‘ the theory of individual creation 
by perception ’ {drstisrstiv&da) according to which the individual 
creates the world when he sees it and which is supposed to give us 
the ultimate teaching of the Vedanta philosophy (Muhhya 
Vedanta Siddhanta) (cf. Madhusudana Sarasvati’s Siddhanta- 
Bindu). We therefore come to the conclusion that Vedantism 
cannot seriously maintain the reality of God which is essential to 
all forms of theism. It gives us a God but only an illusory one ; 
and no sincere thcist can be content with an illusory God. Vedan- 
tism does not, it is true, deny the existence of God. But it does 
not also deny existence even to illusory objects. Mere existence, 
in the language of Vedanta, means almost nothing, unless we know 
whether it is real (pdramdrthika) or illusory (pratihhasika) . Since 
Vedantism cannot give real existence to God, we cannot but con- 
clude that Vedantism does not believe in a real God. When it is 
said that Vedantism explains our ideas of God, man and the world 
we are not to understand that it vindicates the validity of these 
our ideas. By showing how they have arisen only under the 
influence of an all-pervading illusion, Vedantism only proves that 
thpy cannot claim any ultimate validity. It is not true, therefore, 
to .say merely that Vedantism goes beyond theism; it should be 
clearly recognised that Vedantism is antagonistic to all forms of 
theism. 

But if it is really so anti-theistic, bow is it that so many 
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people still hold fast to it, not as a mere intellectual theory but as 
a religious creed? Theism seems to be largely ingrained in human 
nature, and a community of atheists has yet to be found anywhere 
in the world. But this seems to be belied by the adherence of so 
many well-meaning people in India to the creed of Vedanta. The 
apparent contradiction is resolved when we remember that Vedan- 
tism is not so atheistic in appearance, although it is undoubtedly 
so in fact. The atheistic implications of its fundamental tenets are 
rarely drawn out in clear light by the popular mind. By inculcat- 
ing belief in a higher reality in the form of Brahma or the absolute, 
Vedantism seems to offer us a more or less suitable substitute for 
God ; and when further it enjoins upon all aspirants after right 
knowledge and salvation the duty of worshipping God in any suit- 
able. form, and of performing other religious functions, it seems 
to make itself immune from all charge of atheism. It does not 
always seem to be clearly realised that the highest goal of life, 
according to Vedanta, is an ever accomplished fact and is not some- 
thing that has yet to be achieved, that the individual being identical 
with the absolute, there is no higher reality which can be in a 
position of God to him. Since the absolute alone is there, we 
cannot even say that there has been actually any illusion. For 
the absolute is not of course susceptible of any illusion and noth- 
ing else is there to be misled by an illusion. The illusion not 
being there, there cannot actually be any God, man or world. So 
it is said ; — ‘ ‘ There is no cessation, no origin, no one is in bond- 
age and no one is working for salvation ; there is no one who is 
desirous of salvation and no one is there who has attained it; 
this is the highest truth. ’ - 


Na nirodho na cotpattirna bandho naca sadhakah 
Na mumuksuma-vai mukta ityesd paramdrthatd. 


Mandukya Karika, Chap. 2, Verse 32. 


The quintessence of VedSntism, which is so boldly declared 
in 4he above couplet, is scarcely realised by the popular mind, be- 
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cause it is singularly free from all passion for logical consistency* 
The fact is that the ordinary man never believes in Vedantism in 
this extreme form. The ordinary Vedantist* thinks that in his 
present empirical existence (Vydvahdrikmastha), there is a real 
distinction between God and him, although he regards God as his 
highest self {Paramdtmd) . He prays to God to help him to 
achieve the end of his life, even though this end consists in his 
realising his identity with God which is an accomplished fact. 
He thinks that the troubles of his worldly life are due to ajfldna. 
But he never seriously takes ajndna to be a mere defect in his 
perception. He believes in ajfldna either as a constitutive prin- 
ciple of the world or as a playful energy of the lord. To escape 
from the influence of ajndna, the ordinary man, who believes in 
Vedantism, knows that he should have recourse to the knowledge 
of the absolute ; but he also knows that the knowledge of the 
absolute {Brahnia-jnana) can dawn upon him only when he has 
completely purified his mind and heart by undei’going a long and 
arduous course of spiritual discipline. The performance of ordi- 
nary religious duties, enjoined by the Vedas forms part of this 
discipline. Even devotion to some deity in the form of Bama, 
Krsna or Siva, does not fall outside this course. Bo the life of an 
ordinary Vedantist remains indistinguishable from that of a 
theist. 

"We have already seen that a genuinely theistic attitude can- 
not be sincerely maintained on the strict non-dualistic basis of 
Vedanta. Bo if the beliefs and practices of ordinary Vedantists, 
which are, to all intents and purposes, theistic, are to be justified, 
certain changes are absolutely necessary in the Vedantic scheme 
of things. In the first place, the absolute non-duality of the 
ultimate principle will have to be given up. AjMna will have to 
be taken in all seriousness as a constitutive principle of the world 
or at least as the creative energy of God or the absolute. It will 
have to be recognised that ajMna carmot be cancelled by mere 
knowledge. This will follow as a consequence from the reality 
of ajMna as a constitutive principle of the world. No real entity 
can ever be cancelled by mere knowledge. If salvation consists in 
getting rid of the influence of the world, it will have to be seen 
that mere knowledge is not sufficient for the purpose. 
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I'liese things are in a sense conceded by Vedantism 

itself, although it has not done so quite consistently or 

clearly. When the universe of our experience is not ex- 
plained by the absolute alone, it is evident that there is 
something else beside the absolute. When fxirther ajmna 

or mdya is described as consisting of three elements 

of different character (trigunatmikd), and is also supposed to admit 
of the distinction of whole {Saniasti) and parts (Vyasti) we get 
the impression that ajnana is taken as a real entity similar to the 
Prakrti (matter) of the Saiikhyas. TJ)e elaborate description in 
Vedantic literature of Jiow the different things of the world have 
been evolved out of ajndm lielps only to confirm this impression. 
But this means tliat absolute non-dualism (advaitisni) has to be 
given up. It is said that the non-duality of the absolute is not 
affected by the being of ajndna , because the being of ajnana is not 
of the same status (Samasattaka) as that of the absolute. But 
since there cannot be any differentiation of degree or kind in being 
as such,* if ajndna is once granted to be there, it cannot but affect 
the non-duality of the absolute. The being of ajndna can be sup- 
posed to be less than that of the absolute only in the sense that it 
is less persistent. Ajfldna is supposed to come to an end on the 
rise of right knowledge, whereas Brahma or the absolute continues 
for all time. But so long at least as ajndna is there, the non- 
duality of the absolute cannot but be disturbed. Moreover it is 
even doubtful whether ajndna does ever come to an end. Even 
when the Vedantic mystic has got the intuition of the absolute 
{Brahma Sdksdtkdra), which is supposed to effect his freedom from 
the world, he does not cease to see the world or to be affected by 
any bodily feelings. It is contended that he haiS these experiences 
as the result of his past deeds which have begun to take effect 
{Prdrabdha Karma). But since all deeds and their results are 
the work of ajndna, if ajfldna really ceases with the rise of know- 
ledge, all deeds with their results should disappeai-. The fact 
that they do not cease to have their effect even on the enlightened 
Vedantist shows that ajndna is not in fact cancelled by knowledge. 


♦ See my paper on ‘ Bradley and Sankara ’ in the Proceedings of the Indian Philoso* 
phical Congress t VoL 8. 
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Thu^ we see that Vedantism, which is not strictly compat- 
ible with theism, can support the theistic attitude of the popular 
mind only by sacrificing its main principles. 



THE BELIEF IN IMMOETALITY AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS 

BT 

B. D. Desai, Amalner 

The aim of this paper is to see whether we can base our belief 
in Immortality on any solid scientific or metaphysical theory. If 
such theories do not find room for such a belief, we shall try final- 
ly to ascertain on what grounds we can maintain such a belief, and 
to see what implications it may have in connection with our atti- 
tude to life. 

At the outset wo shall sec in bow many different ways the idea 
of immortality is understood. 

MEANINGS OP IMMOETALITY. 

1. Immortality often means to a set of people who are mad 
after longevity, eternal life in this body. Instead of immortality 
of soul, they mean immortality of this physical organism. They, 
who flee iloni death, would ever like to be immortal in this very 
corporeal body. But flesh is heir to decay and change ; and such 
an idea is absurd from the scientific stand-point. 

2. Immortality may mean, as is generally meant in Indian 
Philosophical systems, freedom from Samsara the cycle of births 
and deaths in this illusorj' world. They mean by inunortality an 
Eternal rest. 

3. The third view of immortality implies that there is 
something that survives or persists after bodily death. Now this 
something that persists after bodily death may be variously meant 
according as we may have different conceptions of the persisting 
agent. 

(1) According to some the persisting agent is a spiritual 
substance, pure and simple, called soul. 
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(2) While to others this substance is nothing but a 

myth, a chimera of human brain. To them 
there is nothing substantial surviving bodily 
death of an individual, save an impersonal in- 
fluence or meaning conserved by the race, e.g., 
Plato, Napoleon, Christ, Sankara live in the 
minds of men. 

(3) The third vievp of the persisting agent is that the 

unity of thinking, feeling, ^villing centre of self- 
consciousness survives bodily death, i.e., the per- 
sonality of the individual will not cease to exist 
though the body will. The human self is not a 
thing or a substance hut a life with a purpose, a 
meaning. 

It is believed that the essence of selfhood is subjectivity, and 
hence attempts are made to conceive it as pure subject. But such a 
thing is a logical impossibility. We can never at any time di- 
vorce the subject from the object. We may distinguish between 
them, but cannot separate them completely. For us, the essence 
of the self does not consist only in its pure subjectivity : its essence 
also consists in its striving, willing also. So there are two aspects 
of the self (1) the existential aspect, and (2) the mora'i aspect as 
an ethical person, taking note of ideals, and seeking them. The 
self is a person. So our persisting agent is an ethical person, and 
not an abstract myth called substance. And the sort of immor- 
tality that is consistent with this view of the persisting agent is 
personal Immortality, that we want. 

We will not be satisfied with corporate immortality which 
means that the thoughts and values of a man’s personality will per- 
sist after man’s death as an influence in the corporate life of 
people, e.g., the master may be immortal in his pupil or circle of 
pupils, etc. 

Nor do we want the conditional immortality of Lotze, ac- 
cording to whom, a soul is immortal so far as he lives and reacts 
as a meaning to the growing and changing universe. When he 
ceases to be a meaning, be ceases to be. For, to Lotze Beality or 
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being consistA in that which a thing does, acts and is reacted upon. 
Such a make-shift will also not satisfy us. 

The former does not satisfy us because it lacks personality 
and memory ; the latter both for the absence of personal conscious- 
ness, and the limited lease of life. Nor would the idea of the per- 
sisting substance satisfy us. According to Dr. McTaggart 
souls are substances, and they were pre-existing as such, and sur- 
vive after death also. Not only that, but they undergo births and 
assume bodies. Now, such r. barren substance without memory 
and personal consciousness of memory cannot intelligibly be called 
a person and loss of personality means extinction of self. “ Even 
though I may be born a king of China,” as Leibnitz would say, 
” what is that to me who do not know that it is I who am so bom? 
It is like saying that on the event of my death there was the 
creation of a king of China.” These are two discrete events quite 
unconnected. 

Let us see what science has to say as regards immortality in 
our sense of the word. 

The materialists and biologists say that mind is dependent 
for its genesis and existence on body. The mind is the product of 
brain cells. It is an epiphenomenon, a spark ground out of the 
brain-processes. Again the physiologists would support them 
saying that consciousness is dependent on brain by showing that 
certain mental functions are localised in some special parts of the 
brain ; and if that part be injured mind would cease to function. 

But then more sober scientific researches show that ” the 
leap from the physiological to the psychical is the most important 
factor in the evolution of mind.” Mind might have emerged in 
the process of evolution in time, as the brain and our organism be- 
came more complex. But therefore it does not mean that the 
newly emerged life can be described completely in terms of the 
physical. The whole controversy between mechanism and 
vitalism has proved that the psychical cannot be reduced to the 
physical. Henri Bergson, and Prof. S. Alexander have proved 
that what emerges at each new level is unique in its own way and 
cannot be resolved into what had emerged before. The process of 
Evolution is creative or emergent. We can say from the study of 
mind in its present stage of evolution that it gradually dominates 
29 
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body and tries to be autonomotiB. The birth of moral will and 
reason reverses, the scales in favour of mind, and mind throws 
off the yoke of the flesh. Will can dominate nervous system, and 
m man, mmd gets its emancipation from flesh. The mind has the 
power to heal diseases by auto-suggestion because it can rule the 
nervous system. 

Again to-day the researches of the Psychical Society have 
proved so far that thought-transference — Telepathy — is possible. 
This means that mind can act on another mind without using the 
ordinary channels of bodily senses. 

But still these facts do not prove that mind will survive the 
disintegration of brain, the growing tendency of mind to be auto- 
nomous leads us to conjecture that it may be able to exist inde- 
pendently of this our present body in some higher etherealised 
body. The brain is considered by some as only a transmitting ap- 
paratus of thought and not a generating apparatus. So conscious- 
ness — ^the individualised ego may be able to persist even after 
death. This is not impossible in principle as unscientific ; though 
it is not probable to-day. Still it is a h 57 )othesis. 

Now we shall see if metaphysical theories have to say anything. 

The concept of experience resolves itself into the relationship 
of subject and object. Pure experience without reference to any 
subject, whose experience it is, is a fictional idea. Experience un- 
qualified is an unmeaning term. It must have an experiencer; it 
cannot hang in the air. The subject of experience signifies one to 
whom various objects are consciously present. The subject is not 
only the knower, but it feels as well as wills. It is believed that the 
essence of self-hood is subjectivity; and hence attempts are made to 
conceive it as pure subject without any reference to any object. 
But such a thing is a logical impossibility. We cannot at any 
time divorce the subject from the object. We may distingui^ 
them, but cannot separate them completely. For us the 
essence of the self does not consist only in its pure subjectivity, its 
essence consists in its striving, willing also. Sc there are 
two aspects of the self (1) the existential aspect and (2^ the moral 
aspect as' an ethical person taking note of ideals and seeking them. 
Jh berth eff these aspects the subject-object relation is present. From 
^ etondpoint of the subject as the '^wer I am ; but' from 'the 
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standpoint of values or ideals, I was, I cun becoming, 1 am still to 
become. So our view of the aolf includes the notion of the subject 
as a knower, plus the subject who feels and wills. He is a person. 
Person is a social and ethical self. So the self in metaphysics In- 
volves the relation of subject and object, “not in intellectual terms 
merely,” but in terms of feeling and will as well. Social, aesthetic, 
intellectual and religious ideals are the portion of a man c^ t^e 
possessor of personality. 

We claim immortality or persistence for such a self, and not 
for an abstract myth. But from the nature of such person we can- 
not derive logically that it will persist after the bodily death. So 
OUT' idea of immortality cannot be accepted as an established creed 
on either scientific or metaphysical grounds. 

But then, they do not disprove it either. They would rather 
substantiate our belief in immortality if we can have sufficient 
foundations for that in our experience. 

Now we shall shift our emphasis from scientific and meta- 
physical inquiries to ethical ones in order to discover a sure founda- 
tion for our belief. We saw that it is not a creed acceptable on 
scientific or metaphysical grounds, but it is a belief. Let us see 
if it is a rational belief. 

Some -may even go to the extent of declaring that belief in im- 
mortality is instinctive but it is too much to say that. If we say 
that, every human being, who has some sense of aspiration and 
striving for moral values in this world, will appreciate this belief. 
A moral individual always finds that his moral ideals — amoral values 
are too immense to be achieved in the short span of four score 
years; and the idea that its achievement will remain unfulfilled 
will generate in him the idea of future personal life, if he is allowed 
to live. So the fulfilment of the moral, the intellectual and sesthetic 
j values'will drive him to entertain such a strong love for his person- 
ality, for they mean nothing apart from his personal experience, 
amd they are absolutely real for him. I, for one, believe that death 
is not full of horror because it is something so ugly and terrible in 
' i|te a|)peaa'ance but because it seems to cut off our conscious selves 
for ever from objects on which we have already set our hearts, and 
.^bichtaTO pf eternal yalue to us. It is the uncertainty of our per- 
fsonal jexistenoo'th^t fa^s us in fear. To come to the point, it is 
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in the consciousness of moral values so far unrealised, that we find 
the terra firma — ^the firm foundation of our belief in immortality. 
It is the demand or vaticination of our conscience, or practical 
Beason that we desire to persist after death as persons — Why? To 
win new glories and to complete what is left incomplete here be- 
low. This is the logical demand and logical conclusion arising 
from the nature of the self that we have adopted in this paper. 
The moral aspect of our self has an appreciative sense. It appre- 
ciates a world of ideals to be achieved by it and then, the will starts 
to achieve them. This appreciative, hungering and active side of 
our self is a fact of everyone’s experience. To every one of us the 
discrepancy between our ideals, and the means at our command to 
achieve them in this finite life, is quite glaringly evident. There 
is a clear disproportion between man’s ethical ideals and the short 
span of earthly life. We can never reach them here below in their 
entirety, and as they are absolutely valuable to us, we cannot but 
believe that we shall be able to achieve them after this life. We 
are even haunted by a feeling of shortcoming, and we are lured to 
something higher- before us. Now let us ask. Are we as moral 
beings illusions? Are our moral values illusions. Is that appre- 
ciative part of the self an illusion? No. This moral aspect of 
our self is a stubborn reality that we face, and without any hesi- 
tation we can base our belief in immortality on it. Our belief 
resis on the practical demand of our practical self. It directs our 
theoretical reason to seek it in this direction. For me there is no 
other foundation on which I can mount my belief in immortality. 
We need not invoke belief in God, and found our belief in immor- 
tality on it. This is founding one belief on another which itself 
requires a foimdation. On the contrary belief in God can be 
reached if we press the problem of morality further. To an atheist, 
God may not be, but morality is, invaluable; for, it is the vital part 
of his experience. 

Now we come to the last point of discussion whether the Be- 
lief in Immortality can have any practical influence on our attitude 
to life. In other words, what are the practical implications of our 
belief? 

To the pessimists according to whom there is an over- 
balance, of misery over happiness, this idea of immortality will 
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stretch a vista of eternal struggle of striving without any rest. For 
to a moral agent the ideal is never fulfilled and hence such a vast 
stretch of time with struggle will be unbearable. They would like 
to sing songs of death beyond which they think there is rest, 
but such a pessimism is the outcome of defective thinking and can 
only be cured by right sort of thinking. For, ills of half thinking 
can only be cured by more thinking and not by suppressing it. 
But if they be temperamental, we do not know what to do with 
them. 

On the contrary, to an optimist absence of Immortality would 
be the cause of pessimism and lethargy in this world. For, how- 
ever he may be convinced of the truth of moral values, the sudden 
close of all progress at the grave would always dishearten him in 
his healthy attitude to life. To him the absolute Idealism which 
shatters all notions of moral values and personality would come as 
a bolt from the blue, and all his energy for further progress would 
be paralysed, 

Some would go to the extent of declaring that all morality 
would vanish if the belief in Immortality were taken away. But 
that is too much. For the categorical imperative is unconditional ; 
it does not rest on any condition. Without the belief in Immor- 
tality morality can survive, it cannot be utterly undermined ; but 
its foundations may shake if not be shattered. For it enriches the 
idea of morality by giving hopes of future life, in which the per- 
son can realise himself. I would compare the Belief in Im- 
mortality to the cement that fills up the gaps between the founda- 
tion-stones of morality, and thus strengthens and coops them 
together. But it can never be called the postulate of morality, 
rather morality is the postulate of this Belief as we saw above. 

But, then, there are disadvantages of the belief in Im- 
mortality, unless understood in a proper sense. As for instance, 
occupied with the things which shall be, men would be diverted 
too much from the things which are. This will bring men to the 
idea of other- worldliness. People would be too much engrossed 
with what would happen in the life beyond, to look after things 
here below. Immortality should mean for us the present expe- 
rience of life’s values, and the conviction of their ever-lasting con- 
tinuance in some form or other. Immortality is not something 
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death ; it is here in the makingi for the more pet' 
fe<jt you are here, the fitter will you be for tfie life beyond. 

And lastly, Belief in Immortality will take away the sting 
from death. For it is the idea of uncertainty beyond death that 
terrifies us so much. If at all we take death to be a necessary 
occurrence, as the opening of a portal to a richer life beyond this 
life that is awaiting us, deatn would appear quite welcome to us. 
And wc know of saints and mystics who with their clear ideas of 
life here, of life beyond, and their moral continuity, have been 
«x,ultant iA their hours of death. 



DOES DEATH ANNIHILATE PERSONALTl't? 


B¥ 

B. L. Atrbya, M.A., 

Benares Hindm, University 

The first hypothesis that is suggested about death is that the 
dead totally cease to be. Oq what grounds is this hypothesis' 
suggested? Does it satisfactorily explain the fact of death in re- 
lation to other facts and demands of life? The only evidence that 
supports this hypothesis is that we do not perceive with any of our 
physical senses the existence of the dead person. The body is no 
longer alive and active ; it has begun to be decomposed and rotten 
and if not buried or cremated, it will vanish into the elements 
through natural forces acting upon it, for there no longer exists in 
it the unifying and resisting force that kept it alive formerly. 
Now, there can be no denying the fact that the body is dissolved,' 
and nothing else is perceived of the personality. But from this 
fact it does not follow that the personality no longer exists, unless 
it is established that the body, and nothing beyond that, is the 
personality, and also that nothing can be said to exist which is not 
perceived by us. The man who thinks that the dead cease to be, 
therefore, assumes that a per.son is nothing more than the physical 
body, and that only the sensible is the existent. The first of these 
presuppositions is either based on the second, as the belief that 
personality is nothing more than the body is due to our perceiving 
nothing more than the body with our stmses and believing that no- 
thing could exist which is not perceived ; or there is a confusion in 
*the mind of one who thinks like that between a mere condition of 
manifestation and a cause of production ; for it has also been 
argued in favour of this hypothesis that all the phenomena wfiich 
are said to constitute the personality over and above the physical 
body are caused by, or are produced out of the body and the brain 
which is a part of the body, forgetting the other possibility that 
the body or the brain might be merely the condition of the mani- 
festation of these phenomena. 
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This argument, we may point out, is like the one that 
there is no other cause and source of the broad-cast music 
beyond the receiving instrument. There was a per^nality 
as long as there was a sound body ; now there is no body, 
therefore, there is no personality; is is as good as arguing 
that as long as my electric bulb was all right, there 
existed an electric current in the world, but now, when my 
bulb is spoiled or broken, there cannot be any current, and so no 
other bulb can be lighted in this place. Evidently, such argu- 
ments are absurd. The absurdity here is really due to the presup- 
position that the sensible, nay, that which is actually revealed to 
the physical senses, is existent, and nothing else. There is no 
necessity of dilating upon the untenability of this belief. We can- 
not limit existence to that alone which is perceptible to the physi- 
cal senses. Even modem science is convincing us that the per- 
ceived universe is very little in comparison with that which is not 
perceived ordinarily by the physical senses. If we look within us, 
we shall find that the unperceived is immensely more in existence 
than the perceived portion of the entire experience. When we 
cease to be en rapport with the external world with our physical 
senses, an inner world is opened to us in what we call a dream-ex- 
perience. A careful study of dream is very necessary for the pro- 
per understanding of the personality and the mystery of human 
life. There is sense-perception in the dream, but the physical 
senses are closed and are at rest. There is a body active in dream, 
but the physical body is at rest ; it is free from all that the dream- 
body is busy about. There is a world full of things and persons 
for the dreamer, but those things and persons are not exactly the 
same as the contents of the waking world. Does all this not show 
that the sphere of the existent and being experienced is much wider 
than that of what is perceived by the physical and external senses.* 
The hypothesis, therefore, that the personality of the dead does 
not exist anywhere after the dissolution of the physical body is not 
sound. What we are really sure of in the case of death is not the 
non-existence of the personality of the dead anywhere, but of the 
non-manifestation of it through the physical body which is now 
spoilt like an electric bulb. This, however, is an evident fact that 
requires no proof. 
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A rafataiioD of the opposite, howevw, is not a positive proof 
of anything. Are, then, there any positive grounds on which it 
might be definiteiy said that the personality of the dead one con- 
tinues after the dissolution of the physical body? ' 'there can be 
tW) convincing proofs of the continuity after dea^ : either the 
person who is now dead physically but continues to exist some- 
udteie, in scnne or other way, should inform us with sufilciently 
oonvincii^ evidence amenable to reasonable tests, that he has not 
ceased to be with the dissolution of the physical body ; or, rme 
may himself remember his having survived the dissolution of his 
previous ph 3 r 8 ical body. It is apparent that both these proofs are 
difficult to be got, and difficult also to be correctly estimated, al- 
though people are busy in finding out such evidences. We need 
not here entei into the difficulties of judging the validity or 
genuineness of these kinds of evidences. There are great 
scientists who have considered these difficulties in a truly 
scientific spirit, and yet have declared that “ the hypothesis of 
surviving intelligence and personality, — not only surviving but 
anxious and able with difficulty to communicate, — ^is the simplest 
and most straightforward, and the only one that fits all the facts.” 
(Oliver Lodge : The Survival of Man, p, 221.) Beoently Mr. 
Eiekai Nandan Sahai of Bareilly has collected a number of oases 
(vide his pamphlet ; Reincarnation) in which the memo- 
ry of the' previous physical existence is to a great extent re- 
tained and verified. In the face of such facts and of our previous- 
ly reached conclusion it is merely dogmatic to say that a per- 
sonality ceases to exist with physical death, we are led to think that 
our existence does not end with the end of the physical body. 

This hypothesis is very much strengthened when we study 
other aspects of our experience, the dream and the sleep states. 
“ The study of dream,” says Dr. Du Prel rightly, ” frees us 
much more thoroughly from that physiological prejudice than can 
the investigation of psychical functions in the waking life.” (Du 
Brel : The Philoioph/y of Mysticism, Vol. I, p. 64.) While a man 
is asleep his psychical activity sinks for the time being below the 
titveedadd of consciousness. But the activity of their inner per- 
sonality, in all its aspects, — ^intellectual, emotional and volitional, 
—is very much heightened, as is evident from the dream-expe- 
30 
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nence of ours, and from the activity displayed by a somnambulist 
anjd by a hypnotised or an entranced person. Dr. Du Prel’s study 
of sleep has convinced him that “ the more the threshold of sensi- 
bility is displaced the more the positive side of sleep would be- • 
come apparent, producing always new psychical reactions ” (Ibid, 
p. 147). It means, in other words, that the more we are free from 
the bodily consciousness, the more clearly we experience another 
state of existence. And, it may, therefore, be that when we are 
totally free from the body and the physical senses, we may continue 
to experience and exist in a world the like of which our dreams 
daily show us, however vaguely it may be. Vaguely, probably be- 
cause some link ties us with the physical body even when we are 
very much free from it in dreams. 

Thus, to deny existence after physical death is dogmatic; 
there is some actual evidence in its favour, and it is very much 
probable that it may be so. Nay, it is also necessary, if the con- 
stitution of the world is not irrational. For, it is irrational that our 
efforts and desires should evaporate into nothing, and should not 
be satisfied in the long run. It is irrational and absurd that a 
moral, gentle and noble personality is evolved and built here under 
hardships and struggles and with tears, only to be split suddenly 
on the rock of death. Are all our aspirations for perfection, omni- 
potence, omniscience and absolute bliss nothing more than illusion 
and mockery? Are Christs, Neros and Washington! all to be 
levelled by death? Are the martyrs and condemned murderers 
saihng in the same boat only to be dashed into nothingness? 
“ Should Kant and Goethe, Buddha and Christ, have laboured and 
suffered for the race, without thereby at the same time advancing a 
transcendental subject of theirs, nature would be in the highest 
degree wasteful ” (Ibid, Vol. 11, pp. 223-224). It cannot be so if 
the world is rational. And, unless reason rules the world, 
science, philosophy, morality and religion are absurdities. Suicide, 
in that case, would be the l^st course of action for a suffering 
man. But we think the universe is rational, simply because 
reason is one of the manifested forms of the Beality in man. 
Beality may, therefore, be more than rational, but it cannot be 
less or oiherwise. 



THE UNIQUE BX'PERIENOES OF SAINT 
MSNIKKA ViOHAGAR. 

BT 

N. Vbnkataraman, Maharaja’s Colleob, Yiziakagbah. 

Introductory. 

The original experiences of a great man to whom 
Religion was not a mere habit or tradition, but a living 
passion, have an immense personal charm, and are of unique 
philosophical worth. 

We are not concerned here with their psychological 
explanation, or pathological origins, but with their spiritual 
value — as the inner revelation of deep-seated longings and 
passionate yearning for the Divine. 

W. James gives the following characteristics of Saint- 
liness * and they all apply to MSnikka Vachagar — 

(1) A feeling of being in a wider life than that of 
this world’s selfish little interests ; and the conviction, 
both intellectual and sensible, of the existence of an Ideal 
Power ” — with MSnikka Vachagar, this Power is the 
Lord Siva. 

(2) “ A sense of the friendly continuity of the Ideal 
Power with our own life, and a willing self -surrender to 
its control ’’—this we find throughout the life-history of 
Manlfc;ka Vachagar, and find passionate expression in his 
songs. 


^ Varieties of Betigious ffxpervencet p. 272, 
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(8) *‘ 4n immense elation and freedom, as the outlines 
of the condniiig self-hood melt down or, as the Upani- 
shads have it* 

^piffit wror «ii<ini*^ mwpj iw qipnc i 

M&nikka VlUihagar had * seen ’ the Supreme Being in 
Perum duraf j and all doubts of the soul, all shacklea of 
S[arma, and tbe heart’s invisible attachments to the things 
of flesh had broiten and fallen asunder from that instant. 

(4) ** These inner conditions have their topical praotfcal 

consequencss-r-osoefeeism — the self-surrender may become 
so passionate as to turn into self-immolation— the saint 
finds positive pleasure in sacrifice and aaeeticism, express- 
ing thereby his loyalty to the higher Power.” — 

Mfinikka VSehagar left home and family, resigned 
power and office, and retired to Chidambaram to spend 
the remainder of bis days on earth in ascetic devotioa 
to the Lord. 

The Saint, Manikka V&chagar, is unique in history 
as making frequent references to his extraordinary, and 
what we may call, miraculous experiences, in the course 
of bn songs. Religious history is everyrrtiere copious 
in miraculous incidents; and in India especiany, legend 
and mSracIe very soon rally round a man who has had 
any pretence to holiness or wisdom. But, where have 
we such passiontde, sincere, and foreefttl mEpresskm of 
the seme cf the Supreme Preseaee and its wi^ in a 
Saint's aothewtio works, as we have in Mftidh fcii 'Vluftagar's 
case ? We hafve a good deal of legend and PmnSna alMMit 
him, as we have of any other religious teacher or Xchfivya. 
But, disregarding them all, if we turn to his own works, 
we are struck by his rmnaKkabla toaMmons to the Super- 
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natunil «bm 1 the Sapeveensible, and the skiguha weys in which 
hia Lord chose to deal with him. 

To make this plain, I will give a brief oatlhie of his 
life, and recount the chief incidents in his career, as 
narrated or alluded to in his own works. 

OvAlme of Mamkka Vachagm^t Ufe. 

We have no authentic account of his life, of any 
historic value. His date is uncertain. It is a disputed 
point whether he lived prior or subsequent to the authors 
of the TevSram. But it is certain that he lived befo^ 
the 10th century A. D., when his works, along with 
those of the other great ^aiva saints, were included in 
the Tamil Canon, under the authority of King Baja- 
raja the Great. We do not know even his personal 
name. “ Mmikka Vachagar ” or “ The JevoeUtfmgued,^' was 
a title, it is said, bestowed on him by the liord of 
Chidambaram ; and the other name by which he is known 
in Tamil works, * Vodavurar' or ‘ V^daVuradigal' is 
only a place-name, and not a personal one. It is certain 
he was a Br&bman of high standing and great learning, 
and was the chief minister to a Fandyan king of unknown 
age, known in the FurSnas as Arimardana. This was the 
heyday of his worldly prosperity and greatness. But his 
mind was not in his work or of this world — ^it was distracted 
by a spiritual longing and restlessness. He clearly saw the 
Umitations of his environment, and aspired for a higher 
freedom through special revelation in which he firmly believed. 
Many of his poems, especially the J^rthOkatakmh are full 
of this spiritual discontent with existing things, and eagerness 
to seek deliverance from them.* 


* Tifuv9icihagim, V, 25-53 (the translaiioiis in this paper are from Pope) ; the same 
ae&tjments will be found aleo ki V« 5 ; 12-14 ; 27 ; 45 ; and X, 10. 
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In all tl^ is a good deal to remind one of St. Augnstine^S 
confessions. M&nikka VSohagar was still in his early yoatb» 
the prime minister and favourite of the great Pandyan king) 
the virtual ruler of the kingdom. 

One day, the king orders Msnikka VSohagar to go to 
Perumdurai, a sea-port in the Ghola country, where he heard 
that a large consignment of foreign horses had arrived ; and 
he asks his minister to purchase for him a number of them, 
for which he entrusts the latter with a large amount of 
money. 

MSnikka Yschagar sets out with a good escort; and 
while he encamps in the outskirts of the sea-port town, 
he hears the hum of religious music from the neigh- 
bouring woods. He sends a messenger to ascertain its 
nature ; and finds that a great teacher was seated beneath 
a tree instructing a large assembly of Ghelas. As soon 
as M&nikka YSchagar sees him, he knows that the Guru 
is none other than the Lord 8iva himself with his hosts. 
He reverently approaches, is initiated and instructed in 
Divine knowledge by 8iva himself. Henceforth, Manikka 
Yachagar has become a regenerate being, a Jivav^mukta. 
He straightway renounces the world, and assumes the garb 
of the ascetic outwardly and in spirit — this is Manikka 
Yachagar ’s conversion ; and he refers to it in almost every 
one of his poems, pouring forth in soul-stirring terms his 
unworthiness of the election or choice by the Great Gcd 
himself, who deigned to come down from Kailas to seek 
him out of millions of far worthier souls in waiting.* 

In these and others of his songs, Manikka Yachagar 
regards Siva as “ his Guru, the friend, almost the familiar 
companion ; and he addresses him often with a mixture of 
awe and of simple affection that has a peculiar effect. 


• Tirwiehagam, 1, 56-61 ; HI. 146-160. 
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Through all Manikka Yaohagar’s poems, this personal relation 
of Ood as manifested Guru to his devotees or disciples is 
most prominent " — (Pope). 

MSnikka Yachagar has become a new man, a aamt. 
Being no longer of this world, he forgets the king’s business 
on which he has come ; stays on in Perumdurai, having 
rendered the king’s treasures to his new Master. News of 
the defalcation soon reaches the king, who immediately 
orders his minister’s return. MSnikka YSchagar returns to 
Madura; and gives some lame excuses for his conduct 
which do not satisfy the king. He is arrested and imprisoned. 

But one day the king hears that a large contingent 
of foreign horses have been brought. He relents, confesses 
his mistake in disbelieving in Manikka YSchagar’s word, and 
orders his release. The latter sees the hand of the Great 
God in this ; and recognises him in the leading Greek who 
has brought the horses. The king orders for the proper 
care of his purchases, and retires for the night, only to be 
disturbed by wild howls of jackals — for, the horses were not 
real horses, but jackals magically turned into horses. They 
make the night hideous, frighten the citizens, and escape into 
the woods. If miracle there was, this story so familiar to 
South Indians, is certainly one. But it is not a mere tradition 
or legend that has grown round the Saint in the course 
of ages, — for, Manikka Yachagar himself refers to it 
often.* 

The king becomes indignant at the trick played on 
him ; and submits Manikka Yachagar to torture. In answer 
to the latter’s prayers, Siva sends a tremendous flood down 
the Yaigai which threatens the Pandyan capital. Manikka 
Yachagar is released, and restored to power once more ; and 
under his supervision, protective works are undertaken to 


* j H, 26*45 } XXXyi. 1*2 9 X AXy llli 1*5 li. 7. 
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save the £rcMii destroetion. The Great God himeell doM 
" ooolie * work ia answer to the prayer of am humble old woman 
who has no one to do her share of forced Ifibour, easting her 
xioe-cakes for his wages. He is slack in his work, >i8 
reprimanded, and beaten. The whole world trembles at the 
audacity of the king, who immediately recognises his mistake, 
and acknowledges the greatness of his minister. 

Manikka ViSohagar refers to this miracle as follows : — * 

The king now wants to retain Manikka V&chagar’s 
services, -—even to hand over his kingdom to him. But 
tlw latter has done with the world and its ways, renounces 
all pomp and wealth, and returns to his Master in Perum- 
durai. After sometime, &va, his task of converting and 
initu^ing Mftnikka Y&ohagar accomplished, return to KailSK*- 

His hosts remain with the Saint for a time ; and then, 
one day, they disappear in a flame that suddenly appears in 
the temple tank. 

His sorrow at the departure of the Lord and His hosts, 
his anguish at the separation, and his passionate longing for 
reunion, form the theme of many of his most beautiful 
lyrioat 

MSnikka V&ohagar is far more personal ^n the 
anihors of the Tevaram ; and his poems have the peculiar 
diarm of showing forth a m^hty soul’s travails, longings, 
and joys. 

The miraculous incidents of his life are no mere 
tradition in his case ; but essential incidents of his 
spiritual history, as real to him as the ways of his Lord. 
His poems read as though he has come in intimate contact 
with his God, and personally experienced the mysterious 
and miraculous modes in which that God chose to deal 
with him* 

• Tifwaokatttm, n. 46-47 s Vm. 8 ; Xm, 16 ; ZXZ, 8. 

Tituttehagom, V, 1«. 38 i XXTV, 1>; XSXa, 1 ; L. 3. 
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Though left behind on this earth, and eager to rejoin his 
Lord, Manikka Yachagar has a mission to fulfil. He has to 
preach the Gospel of ^iva to mankind, and re-establish His 
faith in this world. 

He visits a number of Saivite shrines. Finally he 
settles down in Chidambaram, and sings in praise of 
the Lord there. In his later songs, there is no longer 
any note of sadness and longing; but they are full of 
joy and triumph. Manikka Yachagar has at last found 
that abiding peace of spirit which he has been seeking 
all along. 

It was in Chidambaram that he argued with, and won 
over a number of leading Buddhists that had come from 
Ceylon with their king. He alludes to this in TiruvMha- 
gam^ XY, 6 ; and in Chidambaram, he attained his final 
beatitude. 

The Tiruvachagcm, as the collection of his works has 
come to be called, belongs to the highest class of devo- 
tional poetry ; and there is a note of sincerity and 
seriousness . in it that is impossible to brush aside. It is 
commonly said that ‘‘ he whose heart does not melt by 
the Tiruvachagam must have a stony heart.” In the 
words of a Christian admirer of the Saint, “ No one can 
read the Saint’s verses without profound emotion. Scarcely 
ever has the longing of the human soul for purity and 
peace and divine fellowship found worthier expression ” — 
(Pope). 

One can realise the truth of this either as one reads the 
original for himself, or as one listens to the songs as they 
are chanted daily in the South Indian temples. 

Almost every line of Manikka Yachagar’s compositions 
rings with his soul’s real and realidibd experiences. One cannot 
help concluding that, in them we have the revelation of a 
wonderful personality, who has come in intimate contact 

31 
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with tud Divine, and gone through supersensual and stiper- 
natural experiences. • ^ 

His meeting with ^iva on earth as a Guru, come down- 
to instruct him, may perhaps be explained in an ordinary 
way. 

Speaking of sudden conversion, W. James * says, It 
is natural that those who personally have traversed euoh an 
experience should carry away a feeling ol its being a miracle, 
rather than a natural process. Voices are often heard ; 
lights seen ; or visions witnt ssed — and it always seems, after 
the surrender of the personal will, as if an extraneous 
higher power had flooded in and taken possession.” 

But, how can one explain such obviously miraculous 
incidents as jackals being turned into horses, except on 
the supposition that they are stories that have gathered 
round the Saint, as they often do, round the world’s great 
religious teachers ? The fact that Manikka Vachagar himself 
so frequently refers to these seemingly legendary incidents, 
and the fact that the lirmachagam cannot be brushed aside 
as the spurious product of a later age, make his experiences 
unique in the history of Religion. 


♦ VarieUu of Rehgtous Expertenc^^ p 228 
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BAMANUJA ON MOKAL RESPONSIBILITY 


BY 

K. R. Applaohabi, M.A., Lbctubbr, Government Collboe, 

Kumbakonam. 

“ Am 1 free? ” is a question which lias been ever challenging 
human reason because of its deep [iersonal interest. It is a ques- 
tion the answ'er to which shapes a man’s outlook on life. Am I to 
submit passively to everything with folded hands and wait saying 
ill the words of the astronomer-poet of Persia : — 

“ The muvmg finger writes and having writ, 

Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit, 

Shull lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 

Am I not the master of my fate, the captain of my soul in 
Henley’s famous phrase? Is not our destiny in a large measure 
in our hands? Is not the zest of living, the sense of creative choice 
^he source of morals? is this conviction so ancient, so genuine 
and so universal, after all, a myth? The importance of this 
problem can be seen in the galaxy of terms in every language deal- 
ing with notions of freedom, agency, destiny. Karma, Vasana, 
Sw&tantrya, etc., and in the fact that no great thinker of the 
world has ignored this problem. The object of this paper is to 
examine the answer to this perplexing question given by Badara- 
ya^a in his Brahmasutras, particularly as interpreted by Ramanuja 
who is regarded as a more faithftil exponent of the Sutras than 
f^ankara. 

The Kartradhikarana and the Parayattadhikarapa of Chapter 
n, Part 3, of the Brahma Sutras deal with the question of freedom 
and moral responsibility. Has the individual soul agency? If 
80 , what kind of agency is it? What is the source of such agency? 
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The first Sutra Karta ^astrarthavatvat declares the agency of the 
soul. Badarayana concludes that we are the authors of our acts, 
because it is a necessary implication of our ethical consciousness. 
What we call the moral life loses its meaning, if freedom is not 
vindicated. If it cannot be held, in some sense, that we are the 
authors of our deeds, that these acts are in a sense our own, not 
wholly foiced on us from outside, it is meaningless to praise or 
blame any one of us for what we do. Existing codes of law and 
morality imply at least this much. The term iSastra is derived 
from Ms (‘ to command,’) to impel, to act by giving rise to a 
conception in the mind of the individual to whom it is addressed. 
Without freedom, scriptural injunctions and prohibitions become 
purportless. Unless the individuals are centres of intelligent 
activity, self-acting centres, unless they can enter on action or 
l efrain from it according to their thought and Avill, they cannot be 
directed to do this or that. To be free and to be responsible for 
what one does are one and the same thing. To say a man ought 
to do a thing carries v\ith it the assumption that he is free and is 
responsible for his choice. “ Ought ” implies “ can, " as Kant 
puts it. The fact of punishment implies freedom. The author 
of Srutaprakaiikd says : — Atah krtyakaramlcrtyakaraneshu cha 
ichchhd nivaranakshmno' pi prutyaraijanafkncm scechchhum na 
tvivarayati ityesha evu jivusya dandyatce hefuh. 

Eamanuja recognizes the personality of the individual! 
Though the individual is never outside Brahman, be enjoys a 
separate personal existence and remains a personality for ever. 
Bamanuja defends with vigour freedom in the sense of genuine 
choice in inter])reting Sutra 89, Yatlidcha takshohhayatd. The 
analogy of the carpenter is iwessed into service. A carpenter, 
although having instruments ready at hand, may choose to work 
()r may not choose to work, as he pleases. The .self also provided 
with the instruments of action acts when it n'ishes to do so and 
does not act if it does not choose to do so. The action- of the 
soul depends on its volition. 

" What is it that is meant to be illustrated by this analogy? 
Evidently it is freedom of choice. The MutaprakaMka defines 
Swatantrya “ IchchhdSaktimatti'e'pi animryaUam." One who has 
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tiic desire and power to do a thing and who is not interfered with 
by another is said to be free or self-dependent. The individual is 
given, along with other individuals, mind, organs of sense, power 
of these organs, etc., and the environment, by God in virtue of 
His being the Universal Cause. The real agent in an action is 
the individual wdio like the carpenter works or not, as he pleases. 
God is Udasina, a disinterested looker-on in prathamapravrtU. 
The Jeeva is the agent and he has inherent in him Vamna which 
in all Vedantic schools is accepted as Amdi or beginningless. It 
is like the question of the s})rout and the seed. This Vasand com- 
bined with the environment produces desires in the mind of 
the Jeeva {Bhogddrfilita npanltdrthasvabhdvdt vdsandnvitdl 
ichahhader manasotpattdiiulda uddslnatd vibhoh). Man may go 
whatever way he likes and he is free. 

It may be objected here that God as Universal Cause, as the 
initiator of all things, as the giver of the faculties, etc., to the indi- 
vidual is alone responsible for any misuse of the faculties. The 
way in which God forms the self must account for any abuse of 
the faculties. How can He have the imj)ertinence of punishing 
the individual? The answer is this action of God is not a moti- 
vated action as in the case of a man who brought a light to trace 
a missing pot but Avho incideiUally facilitated another in stealing 
a cloth, wi^h the help of the light. Whether the latter was bene- 
fited or not was no concern of the one who brought the light. The 
desire of the man to steal tlte cloth is completely his own. 

Still one may ask, “is it in keeping with God-head not to 
ward off his creatures from evil deeds?” If it is God’s business to 
\va,rd off his creatures from evil deeds, moral responsibility and 
individual freedom on the part of man would be undermined. As 
for the divine attribute of mercy it may be pointed out that it 
consists not in preventing the possibility of evil on the part of 
His creatures but in excusing many faults for a single good deed, 
however small it may be. Says the >^rutaprakddikd : — Alpdnukul- 
yena vipulaparddJiasahatvdt dayddigimamm savishayatvam. 

Then a difficulty arises as to how to reconcile this view of 
individual freedom and God's Vddsinatvam with the Upanishadic 
passage : — Esha hyevainam sddhu karma kdrayati tarn yaman- 
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oanuneshatyesha evainammadhu karma kdrayati tarn yamebhyo 
lokehhyonunutsate (Ivausti. Upd.). “ For, He makes Him whom 
He wishes to lead up from these worlds do a good deed according 
to the tendencies created by his past kannas and He makes him 
whom He wishes to hurl down from these worlds do a bad deed 
according to bad tendencies generated by his past karmas/’ G-od 
becomes the sole agent and every act of man is really done under 
the will of the Supreme Being. But this world of God is not the 
expression of caprice or lawlessness. The man who has done 
good deeds in the past is encouraged to do better deeds in this 
life and rise higher, by the Lord, who creates a taste in him for 
such desires. Tswara is a pramrtaka through the generation of 
desires. When the Jeeva does a good deed. He creates a taste for 
good deeds. In the case of Jeevas, who do evil deeds, desires for 
bad things are generated. This wish ot the Lord has always 
regard to the karma of ilie individual soul. Different fruits are 
produced by different trees as the result of the differences of seeds. 
Rain is the general exciting cause of the growth of the various 
trees. Without rain there will be no trees ; without seeds also, 
no trees. Corresponding to rain the Lord is the general exciting 
cause of the activity of the Jeevas but the specific causes are the 
acts of the individual. The Lord is an Anumantd by furnishing 
the Jeeva with ideas of things to be done. In some cases he is a 
director or Prayojayitd, as well. 

The old difficulty stares us again in the face. Does not God 
become the agent by being the Anumanta? No. This is simply 
a reward for the first action. God is the moral governor of the 
universe. He has to dispense the fruits of earlier action. 

This leads to an examination of the theory of karma. Why 
is one born a cripple, another blind and a third bereaved? Why is 
one born to privilege and wealth, while another to misery and 
poverty? Rain falls upon the just and the unjust ; indeed it would 
appear that the just often miss it and the unjust find it without 
much effort. The righteous seem to be afflicted most' and the 
wicked flourish like the green bay tree. Are we not the victims of 
a capricious God who bestows character and environment with an 
unequal hand? There is so much inequality in the distribution 
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of happiness and misery in the present life. The Hindu answer 
to this perplexing question is that happiness and misery arc due 
to purva karma, not present karnw, that suffering is the reward 
for misdeeds in former births. A man’s condition results from 
his own deeds. We accuse God when we ourselves by our folly 
bring misfortunes upon ourselves. Sin and suffering, like sowing 
and reaping, go hand in hand. Past history is a fact of the utmost 
importance in spiritual life as in the physical world, where the 
modern scientist says that the history of a simple electron is im- 
portant. The individual carries with himself the legacy of his 
own past. The thoughts, words and deeds of a man are causes 
which must work out their corresponding effects. The effects of 
action rebound on the author. The individual makes himself. 
This doctrine is of great ethical value since it emphasizes human 
responsibility and teaches there is no such thing as a cruel fate or 
unjust God and that it is foolish to rail at misfortune as if it is 
undeserved. This doctrine of moral causation is just, logical and 
perfectly reasonable. 

The objection that this doctrine is essentially fatalistic is a 
gross misrepresentation. Karnm is not an irremediable handicap 
telling heavily against all future efforts. It is also a preserver of 
human endeavour. Individual effort is not stifled as will be seen 
from the Yogavasishtha. Destiny and individual effort are not 
incompatible. Karma does not shut out all hoj)e. Past effort is 
destiny ; present effort is exertion and it is possible to conquer 
past effort with present effort. We must get rid of the false notion 
that fate is driving us. Just as all present was in the past, the 
future is in the present. 

One more question remains ; what becomes of God’s sovere- 
ignty, if man’s freedom is a fact? The Government of God and 
the responsibility of man, God’s freedom and man’s freedom in- 
volve a dilemma. Either man’s freedom is illusory and abolished 
by the Supreme Being or the Supreme Being is no longer Supreme, 
His Supremacy being limited by man’s freedom. God’s freedom 
is absolute and man’s freedom is limited and the freedom of both 
is real. The SrutaprakMika states: — Amdtyasya. svatantratve 
rajflastanrmpahiyate evameva parasyapi jwasvatantryadayinah na 
32 
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smtantryam pamdhmasiiarupdt prachyuimn bhacet svatantrya- 
dayim piimsd taipracrtyanirarandt. A king’s freedom does not 
Suffer from liis delegation of powers to his ministers. In the 
exercise of their powers the ministers are independent. Theirs is 
freedom by delegation while that of the king is his own and both 
are free. God’s freedom and man’s freedom do not conflict. 
God’s freedom is absolute while the finite reals have freedom by 
delegation. 

Before concluding we may note in passing that Sankara’s 
treatment of this question of individual freedom or agency is not 
ethically as satisfying as Ramanuja’s. The former regards the 
agency of the soul as unreal, an agency by super-imposition. But 
the analogy of the carpenter in the Brahma Sfitras in this context 
gives him trouble. How is the carpenter not a real agent? 
Ramanuja has not to experience such a difficulty since he accepts 
genuine choice, real agency. 

Ramanuja with an abiding faith in the existence of a real 
moral order has an indubitable conviction that men are free. 
Keenly alive to the facts of human responsibility and freedom he 
points out that it is possible to gain a rational and an ethically 
satisfactory view of human life Avhicli “ neither blinks its tragic 
aspects nor denies the joy and adventure which it contfiins,” that 
it is also possible to reconcile God’s sovereignty and man’s freedom 
and to justify the ways of God to man. 



PKOBLEM OF COMPAJiATIVE VALUE 


By 

Dhundiraj G. ViNOD, M.A., Rbskarch Fellow, 

The Indian Institute of Philosophy,' 

Amalner, East Khandbsh. 

The problem ot generic value is to determine the meaning 
ol good, evil or valuable. The problem of comparative value is 
to define the meaning of Better, Best or inort* or less valuable. 
If values are functions ol interests, as Perry holds, how arc we 
to compare them? 

'We have not to answer the question, what is most valuable? — 
because, we have first to understand the meaning of most valuable. 

We have not to find out an object we most desire, because 
such an effort is founded first, on a wrong assumption that there 
is a preference which is common to all and is also supreme; now 
this is ijot true to facts. Secondly, the object of such a preference 
is supposed to be the Best ; now right or wrong, this supposition 
has already begged the question. 

The problem of comparative value like that of generic value 
cannot be solved by an appeal to a personal bias. “ I like more ” 
is not a relevant answer to the question what is the meaning of 
Better? Ii‘ it is taken as relevant, it only repeats the question, 
since we have still to find out the meaning of ‘ ‘ liking more or 
less.’’ 

‘ ‘ I prefer X to Y ’ ’ — if this means that X is better than Y 
then it is a judgment the truth of which depends on the evidence 
given by the meaning of Better. Now, if “ I prefer X to Y ” 
means that 1 like X more than Y. then it is a “ Motor-affective ” 
fact which may serve as an evidence for proving that X is better 
than Y, if being assumed that comparative liking constitutes the 
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meaning of better. As a judgment “ I prefer X to Y ” is quite 
impersonal and objective. As the description of a motor-affective 
fact, it refers to a state or relation of a comparative interest to an 
object, and as such it has no judging power. It can serve only 
as an evidence for the truth of comparisons. 

Preference is nearer to liking than to an impersonal judgment 
and hence should be thus understood. Like the words “ appre- 
ciation ” or “ valuation ” preference also is sometimes loosely 
used and no discrimination is made between interest and judg- 
ment, thus making a false claim to objectivity or infallibility. 
Preference, like the interest of the simpler type is grounded in 
cognition. When I ja’efer X to Y my preference is mediated by 
cognition. There is a judgment of comparison operative — when 
X and Y are seen and either ol them is preJ erred to the other. 
But it should be noted that preference, like interest, is fallible, 
since the objects among whicb prefeicnce is made may not be 
correctly perceived. Act of conipaiison is cognitive but the objects 
compared may not be always well-cognised. 

What is, then, the charactci'istic condition of an object which 
renders it Bettor than another <* What makes a thing the Best 
among several others? 

The characteristic condition of objects judged as Better is 
that it must be quantitative in some sense of the term. ' It must 
be some kind of magnitude. The conception of quantity need not 
be limited to the series of numbers. The comparative form in 
grammar, according to Bussell, is prima facie evidence of quantity. 
There are different kinds of magnitude. 

Secondly, the Better object must be better in respeet of the 
same condition which I’enders it good. It has not only to be more 
or less, but more or less oaluable. Value consists in the relation 
which an object sustains to favourable or unfavourable interest, 
and if an object is better or worse, it must be the relation of the 
object to the interest, which must have determined that character. 
It is the interest which confers value on the object, and the interest 
alone is entitled to determine the amount of value conferred. If 
Good is pleasure — ^the Better is determined by the greater amount 
of pleasure. If Good is Whole, the less whole the worse. If Good 
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is Universal Love, the more of universal love, the better. The 
generic value may be defined in any way — ^for example, pleasure, 
whole, universal love, etc., the comparative value will depend upon 
the same definition. 

Thirdly, if interest is a quantity, then every interest is com- 
mensurable, that is, it must be greater or less in some respect than 
.?ome other interest. But it does not follow that two interests 
which are commensurable in sopue respects are commensurable in 
all respects, or all interests are commensurable in any respect. 
Two interests may be commensurable in one respect but not in 
another : two interests like two sensations, may be commensurable 
in duration without being so in intensity. An interest X may be 
commensurable with interest Y, and incommensurable with inter- 
est Z, just as a distance from one point is commensurable with a 
second distance from the same point but incommensurable with a 
third distance from a different point. The range of amimcnsur- 
ability is a question of fact and hence it should be ascertained by 
an examination of the kinds of magnitude which interests 2)ossess. 
Whether these kinds of magnitude are reducible to one by sum- 
mation or multiplication is not pre-deterniined by the general 
assumption that interests are quantities. 

There are four notions which Perry has accepted as principles 
of comparing values — Correctness, Intensity, Preference and In- 
clusiveness. It is in these four respects that interests are quanti- 
tatively verifiable and comparable. 

We have accepted one category of value and M'e must attach 
ourselves to that category even while studying the i)roblem of com- 
parative value. Estimate of value is to be effected by a compari- 
son of quantifiable natures of interests. All the four i)rinciples 
mentioned al)Ove, qualify interest which is constitutive of value. 
Secondly, they preserve the generic cliaractcr of value among the 
elements so compared and agaiii they do not introduce any fresh 
conception of value not comprehended vvithin that generic 
character. 

^ All the four principles agree in one respect. They enable us 
to judge value without compromising it. The principle of correct- 
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ness is a non-quantitative principle, and hence does not yield a 
judgment of comparative value. 

That principle is expressed in the judgments like ‘ ‘ this value 
is founded on truth,” ‘‘ that value is founded on error.” "Values 
founded on error are none the less values for being thus founded. 
Mistaken interests give to objects values which are as real as those 
given by correct interests. Of course, values founded on erroneous 
interests are less stable than the values founded on correct interests. 
Instability of values varies with the degree of knowledge. Values 
are elliptically qualified as correct or mistaken values. 3Vhat is 
correct or tiiistakeu is the perception of objects and their inter- 
relations. Values themselves cannot be correct or incorrect. They 
simply are or not. The object of a correct interest is not, ipso 
jacto, better than the object of an incorrect interest. For Better, 
like Good depends upon what hapixiiis to interest itself ; and it is 
from interest, and not from the mediating judgments that the 
object derives its value. Within the narrower fields of human fact 
mistaken interests are very much transitory, but in broader fields 
of religion, politics', and social sciences, mistaken interests continue 
for long, and they create values which last for centuries. 

The three remaining principles — Intensity, Preference and 
Inclusiveness, corresjxjnd closely to Intensive, Distensive and 
Extensive magnitudes respectively which W. E. 5ohnson pro- 
pounds in his Logic. The three principles define the quantities 
of interest and hence they provide standards of comparative value 
by which to determine better and worse, best and worse, the most 
and the least valuable. 

An object X is better than Y if (1) the interest in X is more 
intense than the interest in Y ; (2) if X is preferred to Y and (3) 
if the interest in X is more inclusive than the interest in Y. 

, Order of Preference is distinct from the scale of intensities. 
I prefer X to Y means, X is more to my taste than Y, which is 
different from my taste for X is stronger or more intense than Y. 

The difference between ‘ intenser ’ and ‘ prefer to ’ is also 
confirmed by their independent variability — the interest in X may 
rise to any intensity but it may still remain least in the ordes of 
preference. 
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.We may have two or more interests in the same object. 
These two interests are distinct in the sense that they are func- 
tionally independent. Satisfaction of one interest from an object 
does not imply the satisfaction of another. Thus the value of such 
an object of united interests is Better than that of an object of a 
single interest. — ^Better in the sense of being Inclusive, not in the 
sense of being preferred or in the sense of being more intensely 
desired. 

It does not follow from the general fact of comparative value 
that there is any one absolute Best or any absolute Worst that is 
to say there is no one supreme superlative. The only sense of 
Best which can be ascertained is that in which it is applied to 
one among tlrree or more than three terms. 

If X is better than Y and also better than Z, then X is the 
best among X, Y and Z. That X is “ the best Possible ” in the 
sense, that there can be nothing better than it, does not follow ; 
nor does it follow, that because there is a definable sense in which 
X is the best of the group X, Y, Z, this sense will yield the term 
P than which no other term is better. 

There is a sense in which unity may be said to be the 
maximum of the series of fractions, inasmuch as, no fraction in the 
strict sense can be greater than unity. But it does not follow 
that there 'is any such limit to the increase of value, any more than 
there is any greatest number. In the case of unity, it should lie 
noted that we have waived the difficulty that unity is not in this 
sense a fraction at all but only a limit to the series of fractious 
having a character that is altogether distinct from the series of 
fractions which it limits. A similar difficulty appears in the well- 
known Philosophical conception of a Perfection that transcends the 
quality perfected. We can never assume that there is any perfect 
object than which nothing can be better. In fact, it will be difficult 
to give any meaning to such a conception of perfection exdept one 
which will be either reUgious or emotional. 

So no one superlative value is logically available for us. 
There are superlative values real in their own sphere, and ascer- 
tained by their corresponding interests. It is philosophically im- 
possible to arrive at a Value-Absolute. There may be eternal 
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values of Miinsterberg — ^there may be ultimate, objective, or in- 
ti-insic values, but there cannot be one eternal, ultimate, objective, 
or intrinsic value. This is a conclusion which we cannot hope to 
escape if we view values as objects of interest. We as personali- 
ties start with a definite number of interests and hence, we are 
bound up with a corresponding number of values. We cannot be 
said to have one single interest, though, this does not preclude the 
possibility of one single harmonious system of interests. The 
interests with which M'e start as human beings are capable of har- 
monious development and it is this which gives us the required 
unity. 

There are tAvo methods of comparing values. One the Correc- 
tive and the other the Quantitative. Both the methods are useful 
— ^the CoiTective in the cognitive aspect and the Quantitative in 
the motor-affective aspect of our life. Values studied by these 
tAvo methods can be compared and harmonised but no one Value- 
Absolute can be had. 

Both Philoso})hy and commonsense have recognised all the 
four principles in some shape or sther. The Corrective principle 
is Aised in intellectual spheres and in the various sciences. The 
Hedonistic School or the Cult ol feeling employs the intensive 
principle. The preferential princii)le is accepted by humanists 
and by the cult of rationality and taste Avhere the level or qifality 
of interest is accounted more significant than either their intensity 
or number. The principle ol inclusiveness is emphasised by 
religions and by moral rigorism — whether in the exaltation of the 
Self above its transitory and partial appetites or in the exaltation 
of the group above its constituent members or in the exaltation of 
Humanity above any smaller groups. 

The three quantitative })rinciples — Intensity, Preference and 
Inclusiveness, are independent of one another and must all be 
accepted by any theory which attempts to define comparative value 
of all objects in all respects. They are independent in the sense 
that they cannot be reduced to one another both in their meaning 
and their causal variations. Intensity is not a function of prefer- 
ence nor preference of intensity, nor inclusiveness of either these 
two. These three principles bear a peculiar relation to one another. 
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They cannot be divided or multiplied into one another, since we 
have no equal units which will be necessary to render them commen- 
surable. A maximum of interest, judged by all three standards or 
a Best on the whole, can be defined only by raising interests to 
their maximum in turn and in a certain order. Intensification 
precludes the exercise of preference and preference precludes 
integration. A system of interests which shall be greatest 
in all three senses can be achieved only by first achieving a 
harmonious integration of all interests, component interests being 
so compounded as to realise the greatest inclusiveness. The result- 
ant interests may be exercised as Preference each choosing its best 
and having so chosen each interest may then be brought tO' its 
maximum of intensity. It is in some such sense that values may 
be said to be commensurable. 
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BY 

K. R. Srinivasienger, Mysore. 

This ambitious title concerns very modest proposals to alter 
our present conceptions of the subject-matter of ethical science 
itself, its problem and its scope. Three years ago, in my papers* 
on “ The Theory of ‘ Moral Goods,’ ” I endeavoured to show how 
our whole present-day ethical })ositiou has been steeped in self- 
contradiction and insoluble sj)hinx-riddles, owing to a funda- 
mental mis-conception of the very problem of ethics. Subsequent 
reflection has but confirmed my suspicions, and I shall, in the 
course of this paper, briefly set down the implications of the new 
point of view which I projwse that ethics should adopt. 

The new point of view is this. Ethics should no longer be 
considered as an independent science, as a general science of 
Human Welfare. This tradition of looking upon ethics as the 
redeemer of humanity — safe-guarding man’s interests in every 
direction — was started by the Greeks, especially Aristotle, in the 
conception of eudaimonia as the goal of ethics, and is now being 
perpetuated by every school of modern ethical thought. The 
primary question of ethics should no longer be : What is the 
summum bonum, the highest possible good of human beings? 
Put in this form, the problem of ethics is too broad and seems to 
be encroaching on the legitimate spheres of other sciences such as 
economics, politics, aesthetics, hygienics, and even the positive 
sciences themselves. I shall illustrate my meaning. What is the. 
highest good of man? The highest good cannot possibly be one 
single thing — it cannot be one good or two. Rashdallf asks : 

* JtleadJ before the first session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, held in Calcutta, 
1925. 

f The Tlieory of Good and Bvil, chapter on Bational utilitariamsm. 
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“ Is our conception of the summum bonum, for a rational being 
limited to these two elements? ” (Virtue and Pleasure) ; and he 
presently answers the question in the negative and adds that the 
realisation of the highest ideal of human life would mean the in- 
clusion, not only of virtue and pleasure, but of letters, arts, learn- 
ing, the contemplation of beauty, etc. “ Goods ” — i.e., things 
or states which) are good in themselves, are various and numerous : 
knowledge is a good, beauty is a good, power is a good, wealth is 
a good, health is a good, a good position in life is a good, political 
freedom is a good, seeking truth is a good, family happiness is a 
good, religion is a good, and, finally, perhaps, virtue is also a good. 
This list is by no means exhaustive, but it will suffice to show that 
if we are after good things, they can be had in every department of 
human existence, and if enjoyment of all these goods is the goal 
of our endeavour — as it is held to be by all the present-day schools 
of ethics, disregarding, of course, for our purpose, differences of 
ways and means — we shall be engaged in an eternally incomplete 
task of appropriating as many goods foi- ourselves as possible, and, 
that too, each in the highest degree, and the numerous troubles 
and turmoils that follow in the wake of this race for goods — ^the 
difdculty of choosing between one good and another (where both 
are equally good, but both cannot be had) and between one lower 
and another higher good, the incompatibility that sometimes exists 
between various goods which may represent the minimum re- 
quisites of a happy life, the clash of interests, the competition and 
rivalry amongst individuals to secure the maximum of these goods 
both in number and in quality — , and, after all, the inevitable 
incompleteness and imperfection of a life which has not been able 
to secure and enjoy all the goods — these troubles and turmoils 
(sketched in my former paper) have been receiving ample illustra- 
tion in the hurry and worry, the passion and restlessness, the 
struggle and striving, and the final futility and failure of modern 
life everywhere. The pursuit may, for aught I know, be very 
bracing — “ tonical ” — and highly delectable, but I am afraid it is 
hardly ethical — I mean, it is not the fulfilment of our moral needs 
that we are seeking in such a life. A life full of the richest 
contents — ^realising all the possible goods of the universe — develojp- 
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ing all the good capacities of our nature to their highest extent — 
self-realisation in this sense of the term — , a full life, in short, 
a free life, and a happy life in every sense of the term — ^this is our 
summum bonuni, and we have seen where this leads us. It, is not 
morality that is the problem here, but fulness and happiness of 
life. Consequently it is not ethics that we are investigating, but 
economics, politics, sociology, hygienics, etc. 

The question, how best to lead a full life, is a question which 
must be answered partly by economics, partly by politics, partly 
by hygienics, etc., for these sciences tell us how to secure the 
goods ’ available in every one of them . I realise that it can partly 
be answered by ethics also, for it is generally admitted that virtue 
is one of the “ goods ” of such a blessed life, but it is only one 
of an untold number, and where an individual happens to possess 
virtue in abundance and the other goods in an insignificant 
measure, his morality is very inferior indeed. Where, on the 
other hand, a person j^wssesses abundant wealth, robust health, a 
cultivated intellect, a keen a*sthetic sense, etc., but little morality, 
he must ethically rank very high indeed for he has realised the 
majority of the goods available. Morality, then, is only part of 
an ethical life so that no one is completely moral unless, in addition 
to being nqoral, he or she, is a scientist, an artist, a philosopher, a 
plutocrat, a keen sportsman, a statesman, a happy husband or wife, 
a beloved parent, etc. Unfortunately what happens very often is 
that, in trying to acquire all these goods, so much time and energy 
are taken up that the individual has little of either left to acquire 
that other good, morality ; and, besides, — this is a trade secret — 
the acquisition of this last good is so often found to be in the way 
of acquiring the others that it is inconvenient really to begin with 
it in life ; this is perhaps the reason why so many people are 
generally found to develop morality and spirituality only after 
retirement — from active life, I mean, by which time they will 
have amassed, each in his own measure, all the other goods so 
indispensable to a fully moral life. . 

‘'Thus it follows that the more we develop our wants and try 
to supply them, the more we realise all the conveniences and 
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comforts of life in short, the wider and deeper our interests in life, 
the more and more are we developing ethically. Morality in- 
creases pari passu with our civilisation and status in life. And, 
if we press the argument further, a charity of a hundred rupees is 
more moral than one of ten rupees only ; to do a great right we 
must do a little wrong ; to obtain a great material good, a small 
moral good may be sacrificed — for we are here concerned with the 
ethics of consequences, of producing and obtaining better and still 
better “ goods.” The end justifies the means, all is fair in love 
and in war, nay, all is well that ends well. 

The above is a fair sample, then, of the reductio ad ahsurdum 
of the modern ethics of the summum honum, supreme ends, and 
highest ideals. Where can we have possibly erred? Obviously, 
in our conception of the very problem or subject-matter of ethics 
itself. On this point let me quote here some words from what I 
wrote in my earlier paper : ‘‘ Criticisms and criticisms could be 

urged against such a system of ethics, but we have examined 
sufficiently certain of its features to be convinced that there must 

be something fundamentally wrong with the whole position 

I have attempted to examine all systems which base themselves 

on the principle that good denotes an objective value, absolute 

in itself, that there are things in the world which are ‘ goods-in- 

themselves ’ and that the moral ideal consists in living a life 

full of the richest concrete contents, that only such a life can be 

said to be perfectly ‘ good ’ The truth is that we are not having 

here any system of ethics, proi)erly so-called, but a complex study, 
a conglomeration of various sciences which we may designate by 
the general name ‘‘ The Science of Human Life.” It is not 
morality that is properly the subject-matter of ethics, but ‘‘the 
good,” or all the possible goods, and goods as we know, are to be 
found in every field, in economics, in politics, in the arts, in the 
sciences, etc., although unfortunately even the totality of all the 
goods there are is insufficient for the proper distribution and con- 
sumption of mankind. This confusion of ethics with the larger 
science of human well-being-^which may possibly include the 
ethical point of view also, but which certainly cannot be compre- 
hended by it — is inexplicable exact in the assumption that the spirit 
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of possessiveness, as B. Russell calls it, is “ the dominant spirit 
in the whole life of the west.” 

This, then, is my first point, viz., that ethics should not be 
considered as an independent science, as a science of Human Life, 
and Human Welfare. Its problem, therefore, cannot be the pro- 
blem of the Highest Good. It cannot be an ethics of values or conse- 
quences. Morality is not a question of things, goods, entities, or 
quiddities. This entity-fallacy in philosophy has too long been 
reigning unchecked in most of its branches. Morality is a matter 
of settled states of mind, of character, of character appearing in 
conduct. It is an established habit or tendency, a definite attitude 
of mind, colouring and influencing one’s course of action ; in short, 
it is concerned pre-eminently with motives, with the question of 
virtues, and virtues are nothing but settled tendencies of acting 
in particular approved directions. 

Let me adumbrate the implications of the new point of view 
which I am proposing. Morality is, primarily, a question of 
motives resulting in action. It is thinking, rather willing, and 
doing, not creating or producing, or realising or appropriating. 
Morality, consequently, can only be a means to an end, and never 
an end or an effect in itself. Let me hasten to add that I am not 
trying to re-introduce the ethics of ends in an indirect manner. 
What I wish to maintain is this. Morality — the sphere of willing 
and doing — is in the nature of a condition, so that whoever wants 
a definite result must needs fulfil this primary condition. This is 
my second suggestion. Let us suppose that an individual wants 
to attain jtvanmukti or obtain salvation. Well, the primary and 
the most indispensable condition for realising such a result is that 
be should have attained an extra-ordinarily high level of moral 
development in all its aspects. Or happening to be an atheist, 
or at any rate, not particularly religious-minded, he is content to 
serve society and promote its happiness. Even then a high degree 
of moral development is requisite in the individual. Religion and 
Social Service — these are the only two spheres, I believe, in which 
morality operates as a condition, as a qualification, necessary to 
undertake certain tasks. It may be said that this is only another 
way of saying that religion and social service are the two possible 
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ends of ethical conduct. If so, I wish to submit that they are ends 
external to, and very different from, morality itself. In the nature 
of things, morality could not have any end in itself for it is only 
in the nature of a qualification, a certain fitness to be acquired, a 
certain condition to be fulfilled, to enable one to undertake certain 
tasks. So that it necessarily follows that those who do not want 
to undertake these tasks need not acquire this qualification, fulfil 
this condition. It is the nature of the task which determines the 
nature of the qualification or condition and not vice versa. Reli- 
gion and society are not moral because morality is what it is ; on 
the other hand, morality is what it is because religion and society 
are what they are. 

The morality of a people then, will attain to higher and yet 
higher altitudes as nobler and yet nobler ideas of religion and 
social living unfold themselves in their mind. This is my third 
suggestion. This explains the phenomenon of moral diversity 
amongst mankind. It thus admits and accounts for dynamism 
in morality. To say, as idealists in morals do say, that I am moral 
because morality is the essence of my nature, is the, law of my 
being, is to say absolutely nothing ; it simply means, I am moral 
because I am moral. It is the old ethics of conscience and intui- 
tion and moral sense which is everywhere contradictqd by the 
diversity of moral opinion and practice amongst mankind. 

Morality, therefore, is not commensurate with human perfec- 
tion or the perfection of our capacities, however desirable this 
latter may be from the standpoint of human welfare. It detracts 
nothing from the moral perfection of a person if he does not happen 
to be a scientist, an artist, a poet, a man of competency, a politician 
or even literate or cultured. Virtue and happiness need not go 
together. ‘ Civilisation in danger,’ ‘ Culture knocked on the head’ 
may become the war-cries against such a system of ethics, but let 
me hasten to ’the assurance that culture and civilisation will never 
have to suffer in the least by being separated from morality. There 
are certain instincts and innate impulses in man, such as the 
aiiistic instinct, the instinct of discovery, of creation and of 
pbs^MOO, the desire for fame and ambition, etc., which will some- 
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how manage to get self-expression irrespective of the question 
whether or not the individual, in realising them, feels that he is 
creating ‘ goods ’ in the world or developing ethically. This is 
my fourth suggestion. The ‘ contents ’ of life — those things 
which make life worth living — shall develop even apart from 
morality, as, alas, they have been doing to a greater and greater 
extent in modern life. Our only concern should be to see that 
morality also develops pari pasm with culture and civilisation. At 
present it is assumed, with a certain amount of naivete, perhaps, 
that cultural development means moral progress. It is this falla- 
cious track of thought that has been responsible for all the blunders 
in moral theory and practice, and against which 1 am mainly 
contending. A primitive tribe of })eople may be moral according 
to their own lights, just as a highly civilised nation is moral 
according to its lights. And it is possible that neither may be 
moral, for aught we know, in the given circumstances. Morality 
is not a necessary accompaniment of cultural advancement. 

In short, morality is always in the nature of the form of life, 
the spirit of existence. It is, as I have put it, an attitude of mind, 
a mental concomitant of our actions, whose presence is not inevit- 
fible but depends on the character of a people’s religious beliefs and 
the exigencies of their social circumstances. The contents of life 
are supplied by the various instincts, impulses, desires and feelings 
wliich together constitute the complex whole called human nature. 
These impulses, desires, etc., will find expression, nay, will force 
self-expression of their own accord. Otherwise individual exist- 
ence would itself be annihilated. Even apart from morality, the 
“ goods ” of life are bound to be produced according to the life- 
impulses of each individual. Morality is only the form which these 
contents are to be enveloped, the spirit, the attitude of mind, which 
should accompany our actions tending to produce these “ goods.” 
It is clear therefore that while, from this new point of view, 
renunciation of the world is not a necessary condition of moral life, 
and — ^this is the fifth implication — ^moral life is compatible with a 
life ‘ full of the richest contents,’ we can discard the suggestion 
of scientific and artistic and economic utilities as having a beariug 
on morality as such. 
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If morality is thus merely a formal, conditional element of life, 
what help, one may ask, does it render the individual in the matter 
of choice of actions? How is the individual to know what actions 
or kinds of actions he has to perform and what to avoid? To 
answer this question requires space far larger tlian I am at present 
able to devote in this short paper, but let me suggest (which is my 
sixth suggestion) here that the actions of the individual should 
always have a reference to two things ; (1) the realisation of the 

nature and characteristics of self-hood ; (2) the promotion of 
others’ moral and material well-being. 1 must state here that while 
the first is purely metaphysical or religious in its nature, the 
scKJond is directly dependent uj)on the first (in what sense 1 have 
no space to explain just now), in such wise that it disappears with 
the disappearance of the first. The objective standpoint of ethics 
is dependent upon the subjective which must necessarily he 
metaphysical or religious. So that ethics finds its completion, 
not in politics, as Aristotle said, but in religion or metaphysics. 
By itself a merely ethical life is an incomplete, imperfect life ; a 
merely social ethics is only a half-truth. A great Bengalee thinker 
has expressed this truth in these forcehil words : “ The modern 
mind is just now the Eurojujan mind, such as it has become after 
having abandoned not only the philosophic idealism of the highest 
Graeco-Boman culture from which it started, hut the Christian 
devotionalism of the middle ages : there it has been replaced by... 
a practical idealism and social, patriotic, and philanthropic devo- 
tion. It has got rid of God... and erected in His place man as its 
deity and society as its visible idol. At its best it is practical, 
ethical, social, pragmatic, altruistic, humanitarian. Now all 
these things are good, are especially needed at the present day... 
But the point here is that the modern mind has exiled from its 
practical motive-power the two essential things, God or the Eternal 
and spirituality or the God -state. Our insistence on the human 
point of view in life, in literature, in science, in philosophy — in 
everything, our tender affection for human foibles and weaknesses 
more than for human virtues and strength, sadly betray the readi- 
ness with which we are prepared to barter om: divine for our 
human heritage. "When this divine heritage has been realised, 
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the qualification, which was in the first instance found to be indis- 
pensable for realising it, ceases to operate as a qualification, so 
that while the individual was, to begin with, non-moral, in this 
stage, he becomes super-moral ; a state sometimes described as 
‘ beyond good and evil.’ ” This is another implication of the ‘ new 
point of view. ’ 

From the point of view of morality, therefore, there is no such 
thing as an absolute . good, there are no things which are intrinsi- 
cally good or good-in-themselves, there is no distinction between 
good-as-means and good-as-end. Everything is good, i.e., moral 
only as a means to an end (;xtcrnal to itself and ultimately the only 
two ends that we should recognise as being the ends for (and not 
of) morality are religion and society. 

The details of this scheme arc to be worked out later on ; for 
tlie present let me conclude, by anticipating two possible criticisms 
against the ‘ new ethic,” which I have been developing in these 
pages. Firstly, it may be said that the conception of morality here 
adumbrated is too narrow in scope, to which my reply is that the 
value of a conception is to be judged, not by narrow'ness or width, 
but by its ability to explain facts and seeming contradictions. 
Secondly, it may Be objected that one can be moral without being 
metaphysical or religious : and 1 reply that one can be a good 
patriot or politician without having heard of any ethical or meta- 
physical theory of the state, one can be a good eater without 
knowing how dietary is connected with hygienics and physiology. 




PLEASUEE AS CONSTITUTIVE IN 
JUDGMENTS OF VALUE 


BY 

Charu Chandra Sinha. 

Pleasure is the thing of absolute worth and everything else 
has value only so far as it conduces to pleasure. If there were no 
feelings of satisfaction and their opposites, there would be no dis- 
tinction of value. Good and bad would be meaningless and we 
should never use them. Those actions that lead to pain are to be 
avoided by the wise and those that bring in happiness are to be 
served by the Pandits versed in the Sastras. 

Whatever is the object of appetite and desire is good and the 
object of hate and aversion, evil. That which is agreeable consti- 
tutes happiness and that which is disagreeable constitutes misery. 
All virtuous actions follow from the sentiments that by these I 
shall obtain happiness and keep off misery. 

^ I 

How can the assertion that pleasure is the thing of absolute worth 
be proved? Only by showing that human beings actually prize it 
as such. Here the function of the moralist is that of an interpreter 
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of nature. And as a matter of fact all hedonists assert that all 
men invariably and universally strive after pleasure. 

^KTirarits% u 

q«wMi«^;?iTqrr ^^Iddi: ii 

prr: ’snarrqqncqr: i 
"qrWSninqiqiv fWT <^ld«tdq^ II 
qrftiqr. qrlqn %(t: wtkw . i 

%qqf«w?m 5^: qn%i qw^ n 
qr Iqsnsnt tro: i 

qfT# 1% fqfqqiqiKt qq qn^ q q ^ r n u ii 
qr^ qrq^qwfq^ q>i*<v«i4iiwiT»l i 
qqqni inHrq qqWqqfer^ ii 

^ ¥k ^ ^ ^ 

qiqiTHd\ ^tqrqCT fran^sm: nrqr ^jq^ » 

The aspirations of men arc concerned with tlu' acquisition of the 
agreeable, wdiich bring misery. There is nothing more iiniiortant 
than pleasure among the fruits or consequences of the triple aggre- 
gate. Pleasure is the only thing which is desired absolutely and 
all other things are desired not for their own sake, but as a means 
to the attainment of pleasure or freedom from pain. Both virtue 
and profit are sought for the sake of pleasure. 

q nq: faq*Wqi 

q qq qn^ jiqfqSI^ qq^qgqroi- 

^^qqtqqm qnqt: » m- q- i?«.«|£.h 

Pleasure may be regarded as a feeling of value, but it is not a 
measure or standard of value. Although it accompanies all experi- 
ence of value it does not express their distinctive nature or enable 
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US to discriminate their differences. It attaches itself to value of 
every kind, instead of being one kind amongst others. Moral 
judgment is a discrimination between pleasure and pleasure. It 
is only a special kind of pleasure that can be identified with moral 
approval. Every pleasing sentiment has not the function or nature 
of moral approval. Pleasure is of three kinds 

the sensual, the intellectual and the emotional. The satis- 
faction that arises from the attainment of appropriate objects 
of each of the five senses, of the intellect, and of the heart is called 
pleasure and is to be regarded as one of the best fruits of our 
actions. 


fpfty 'q I 

qqURRt qr ^Ifhqqqnq*^ I 
q qim ^ ffq: qsqr^qwn n q. q. 

But how are we to determine the superiority of one pleasui'e over 
another? How are we to measure the validity of moral approval? 
How are we. to measure or otherwise appraise it? 

If there be a conflict between two pleasures then all we can 
do is to compare the two pleasures as pleasures and the only course 
would seem to be to give the preference to the stronger or greater. 
Pleasures may be compared and classified from different points of 
views, the principal of which are purity, nearness, certainty, 
duration, etc. : 

qq qrlwf n q i 

qfqqnqlq^jf q qnqqrqRsn • • 
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But this art is purely empirical and does not rise for an instant 
above the level of a merely subjective philosophy. A little consi- 
deration will show that these “ dimensions ” are open to the 
objection that what is enjoyable in the highest degree to one may 
not be at all so to another, nay, it may be a source of discomfort 
or positive injury to him. 


iw WWT# 9 *ni # 
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And, again, the quantity of pleasure cannot supply the place of 
a standard, tor, strength and value are opposed : the sensuous 
pleasure overpowers the spiritual, the immediate, thq permanent, 
the selfish, the social. There is a distinction between lower and 
higher pleasure between bodily and mental pleasures. 


Human happiness is not of the same order as the happiness of the 
animals, because it is derived from more elevated faculties. But 
are not those objects of senses which men are concerned with the 
same with which other living creatures are concerned? Yet how 
vast is the difference that exists between man and other creatures on 
account of the fact that man is a rational being and has the know- 
ledge of the soul whereas other creatures are irrational, are guided 
by feelings, and have no knowledge of the soul ! 

Whatever may be the nature of the moral quality, it is, how- 
ever, Rccepted by all that the good admits of degrees — ^that we 
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draw a distinction between good, better and best — high, higher 
and highest. Thus we regard ‘ mind ’ as superior to the ‘ senses,’ 
understanding to the ‘ mind, ’ ‘ Soul ’ to the ‘ understanding ’ and 
the ‘ supreme ’ or ‘ Great ’ to the ‘ Soul.’ For the conduct of the 
affairs of the world, human acts also have been classified as superior 
in point of merit. 


war: ffr. irom ?r?f: i 
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There is thus a principle of appreciation apart from pleasure ; 
and things differ in excellence, even before they differ as to the 
pleasure which they cause us. Good is not then pleasure as such 
but pleasure in so far as it is noble or refined. The hedonist 
philosopher has commonly preferred the goods of the mind — ^not 
because he could prove them to be more pleasant but — ^because he 
held them to be more noble. 

The admission of differences of quality among pleasures 
renders tlie hedonistic calculus hopelessly impossible. If 
it is asked : what is the test of the quality of pleasure 
the reply would be that it is decided by the verdict of the 
competent critics, the judgment of }XTsons who have experienced 
the different kinds of pleasure and who give their decisions im- 
partially. But it is really very difficult to get a competent critic 
who will be able to help us in deciding which pleasure is desirable 
and which is not. For even persons whom we regard as superior 
in all respects are found to give way to joy and indulge in grief as 
men like ourselves. Like other creatures the senses of such 
persons have their functions and objects. 
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^ It may, however, be pointed out that there are persons who after 
- enjoying the subjects of the senses, set tliemselves to the practice 
of the austerest penances, and even again withdraw themselves 
from such penances. But even such persons also cannot be regard- 
ed as competent critics. For, certainly it should be admitted on 
all hands that they cannot have ex])erience of different kinds of 
pleasure under the same circumstances and during the same stage 
of their lives. 


f gepjTW i 

H in. <T. 


Human nature is s5 constituted that a certain object tends per- 
sistently to call forth a feeling of a])proval whereas the contrary 
sort of thing calls upon a feeling of disapproval. This attitude of 
approval is really a state of feeling. 

1?R2nTT% i 

But the immediate sense of ap])roval is no guarantee for the objec- 
tivity of the moral judgment, for, feeling is, after all, subjective. 
It is purely mental and never })hysical. It can be enjoyed but can 
never be seen. 


ndi! nrer u 4. 

The objectivity of a moral judgment does not lie in the recognition 
that a feeling is but in the relation of an object to a feeling which 
it tend.8 to evoke; Different kinds of objects tend to evoke different 
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kinds of feelings. Thus pleasure may arise from the knowledge 
of the self, from the contact of the senses, and from sleep, indolence, 
and stupidity. 

(ii) I q. 

(Hi) I q. 

The judgment that a thing is good })i-c-supposes that it will satisfy 
our desire, which rests not on my approval merely but on the nature 
of things as well. Food, for instance, will not give us pleasure 
unless we desire it and desire it w'e will not unless w’e feel 
hungry. 

q % aqiiart qftqqefq r 

I I 

Thus approval is a peculiar kind of feeling — it is a sort of register 
of general consonance with the trend of our inclination and desires. 
Feeling, therefore, is a function of human constitution with all its 
settled chiiracteristics. It is not a question wdiat feelings we shall 
choose to prefer but it is a question what things our feelings will 
let us prefer. Thus we are not left with mere arbitrary feelings. 
Feelings of pleasure arise only on the presentation of suitable 
objects. When any of our six senses finds its appropriate object, 
a desire springs up in our mind to enjoy that object. 

qfqfs^qrfq q qqr i 

irqx RT|WRaq gq^iqwiq WV, | q. q. 

q w fig qqa q fqqqi^^ qrfq flf^ I 

qqiq^ n q. q. 

This objective background acts as a steadier and corrector of 
opinion. Now “ wherein lies the ethical danger of such an account 
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of tlife matter? ” “ I» it in the fact that an impoVtant aspect of 

the world is supposed to attach to the capacity in things for having 
an effect on human feelings? ” It is not an argument but an 
assumption based on prejudice. We cannot minimise the import- 
ance of pleasure in human life, for 

I ff?! r 

What is true is this that there is nothing in feeling which gives 
infallibility to the ethical judgment, for, this infallibility we cannot 
find in objects, for the same object may give rise to different feel- 
ings td different persons and to the same person under different 
circumsfiaices. 

?irt*rw ^ ^ f ?r. i 

Ih# RfisiT i 

^rhinr w. iwr^ ^ n 
?wni:^nRnr «iTf??i i 

g. I 

Therefore ethical judgment is bound to be vitiated by being tied 
up to feelings, for feelings are liable to change and therefore with 
them opinions as to what is good and bad. Evidently then the 
^ideals become personal and the judgments are bound to be our 
judgments. Morality is thus rendered democratic and not an 
aristocratic or an autocratic concern. That which is agreeable 
to me constitutes my happiness and that which is disagreeable to 
me constitute my misery 

Rwf?ii4 irw w^*wPngiH. r w. h. i 

If a man finds his good in something which appeals to me as harm- 
ful and abhorrent, I may have a tendency to cnndemn this as im- 
moral but am I justified in pronouncing thfe judgment “ he ought 
not to desire the thing he does not desire?” It is unintelligible 
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to say that everybody ought to feel in the same way as 1 do. Men 
are differently constituted and consequently have got different 
capacities in them for feeling, 

wtfh^wiT: n • 

and so notion of the good remains permanently discordant. But 
would not this be to deny universality, and leave moral judgments 
uncertain? In a sense it would. Yet even “ when there is 
genuine disagreement there need not be hopeless- disparity in our 
judgments of Value. When an ascetic condemns all pleasures, he 
may do so, not because he takes them to be vile, but because, he 
regards them as dangerous or enervating or at least as never so 
good as other things which, as he thinks, should be chosen in 
place of them; This is not really to contradict his opponent, but 
to offer a further consideration also defended by a judgment of 
value.” 

sr ^ i 

^ qi?rTfiT i 

« 

And moreover there is a good deal in common to different men and 
therefore a good deal in common in what men want and in what 
they approve and condemn. What all men want without excep- 
tion, we have already seen, is pleasure, and this is Avhat constitutes 
a substantial identity of moral judgments. The generality of 
moral approval is a necessary characteristic of it. Our approval 
of an action is not our private feeling. It claims validity for any 
act similar to the one approved, and for any judge who is similarly 
constituted. Our constitution is such that most of us have them, 
and it should not be su|iposed that the effects of like causes on 
unlike persons must necessarily be the same . Knowledge, action. 
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and agent are each of three kinds according to the difference of 
qualities, and consequently pleasure also is of three kinds. 

^ «ir?r ^ qra! n i 

« « « 

W w ^ HTfftsif*? n Ht. I B 

Differences in nature ini|X)se different duties on different men, but 
behind these differences there is an identity in pleasure which takes 
different forms in different men 

fir f^fiwTW. « BTf. I n 

These pleasures really seem to differ in quality, although all are 
pleasuies. They seem to differ just as much sis colours do ; and 
although red, green, etc., are certainly colours, they are just as 
certainly different. There is nothing illogical in maintaining 
that pleasure is the only good, but that some varieties of pleasures 
are preferable to others. 
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BY 

T. V. Seshagiri Row Naido, M.A., Anantapur. 

On account of the contradictions involved in man’s moral 
activity, man seems to be doomed from his cradle to hopeless dis- 
appointment and failure. The end must be capable of attainment 
in individual’s life. And yet, as a moral being man can never 
exist without some unreacdied ideal to serve as a spur to his 
activity.* 

If we have Aristotle’s ‘ blissful activity, ’t transcending time 
and change, as our ideal, we find that in the first place it is an in- 
finitely remote ideal ; and secondly that even if it can be realised, 
our lot then is far from being satisfying. This motionless perfec- 
tion of the Aristotelian ideal, as it is the “ very haven of quietism,” 
does not complete but stultifies the moral endeavour. When we 
take up the, modern ideal of Nietzsche where man is considered 
as ‘ ‘ something that must be overcome or as a bridge and path to 
the overman,” we have for our object a perfect commonwealth. | 
Here too there is the anti-thesis between the desirable and the 
attainable. If the member of that commonwealth has an ethical 
end, then his ideal is never ultimately reached. If on the other 
hand he has no unsatisfied longings or unfulfilled ideals, then we 
must pronounce him not a man at all or if a man, an unhappy 
man. 

Bradley points out that ” individual perfection ” is a contra- 
diction in terms. ” Nothing is ultimately perfect except the 


* Compare F. C. S. Schiller, Riddles of Sphinx, pp. 120-122. 

+ Compare F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism, Essay XI on Activity and Substance. 

J Compare F. C. S. Schiller’s ideal of ‘ Perfect individuals in a Perfect Society, 
Riddles of Sphinx, pp. 23d<2d5. 
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universe of being as a wJiole, and you cannot therefore be perfect 
except in some sense in which you are more than a finite indivi- 
dual. So if moral experience is to be raised above the level of the 
anti-thesis and contradictions which beset it as mere morality, it 
needs to be transformed into religious experience, an experience of 
a type which transcends the temporal character of moral experi- 
ence in virtue of which ideal and achievement inevitably fall 
apart. The ultimate satisfaction arises from the conviction that 
our lives are as functions of the universe already perfect and that 
we are ourselves in some implicit way the ‘ perfect universe. ’ ’ ’ 
(F. H. Efradley, Appearance and Keality.) 

Principal Caird says that we are somehow already in “ posses- 
sion ” of the infinite inheritance. And Professor Caird says that 
the moral ideal is “ realised already.” Thus both the Cairds try 
to maintain that moral experience is not swallowed up but is con- 
served in religious experience. But as Boyce Gibson points 
out in his ” God with us,” it is not easy to see how or under what 
forms the virtues of the moral life persist within the religious life 
of fruition. He further points out that the j’epresentation of 
cither of the Cairds of the ideal involves the ” stultification of our 
moral freedom ” or ‘ ‘ demoralisation. ’ ’ Hegel and 8ankara 
expressed the same thing as the Cairds when they .say that the 
consummation of the infinite consists merely in removing the 
illusion {rnd yd or aridya) which makes it sc*em yet unaccomplished. 
Thus these views reduce moral struggle to a struggle with illusion. 
And so the struggle in tlie religious sphere, where the illusion dis- 
appears, reduces itself to a struggle with nothing. 

This is a real difficulty, and Boyce Gibson tries to meet it.* 
His conclusion is that realisation of fruition is not revelation of 
the external extinction of evil, but only a sacred intimacy between 
man and God, in which the worthlessness and vulnerability of all 
that is not of God is so impressed upon the soul that the conflict 
with evil becomes for the sincere a spiritual necessity, and the con* 
quest of it an achievement of which he is always capable. Such 


♦ Boj^ce Gibion, Ooi JVfth pp. Sl-208. 
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fruition cannot spirit away evil. On the contrary it can only 
intensify our sensitiveness to the curse of it. And it can supply 
us with the whole armoury of faith, and give to the conflict with 
evil a rehgious inspiration. But here also there is a contradiction. 
If fruition cannot spirit away evil, then we have to say that evil 
has a real existence and is “ not of God." So the fight between 
God and Evil is a fight between two finites. And what religious 
inspiration or ethical encouragement can be had from such a 
solution of the difficulty involved in the moral hfe of a human 
being? 

But Eucken seems to show the way towards a satisfactory 
solution. ‘‘ The Eternal is the active fruition of all true spiritual 
labour, and can be sustained anywhere and everywhere by rightly 
directed force of will." The spiritual life is just " the revelation 
of the Eternal in and through Time, and may be justly character- 
ised as a progressive harmonising of fruition and action.” We 
thus find our satisfaction in and through our work (compare 
Nishkama karma of Bhagavadgita, V. 10-13) and all that is implied 
in the ideal of realised fact, the joy of attainment, the peace of 
possession, fruition, playful composure and grace (compare held) 
is for Eucken vested in the very struggle through which we strive 
inwardly towards what is deepest in ourselves. 

The spiritual life for Henry Bergson is the life in Duration 
which is almost the same as what Eucken calls the life of the 
‘ ‘ Heart, ’ ’ the concentration centre of our full personal experience 
in which life of fruitional action has its roots, ‘‘ The spiritual home 
to which our life incessantly returns for its revivification." The 
past pent up in the individual is the birth-place of free acts that 
fall as “ ripened fruits.” In doing a free act we contract with a 
painful effort our whole being in order to thrust it forward. Every 
such voluntary act that manifests or expresses the growing self 
brings something new to the world’; and hence our free act is a 
creation and our free spiritual life is creative. 

This creative activity may be best conceived, as my revered 
professor the Eev. Dr, A. G. Hogg of the Madras Christian 
College used to conceive it, viz., as, “Artistic creation.” The 
novelty of creation, the facility and ease of self-expression, the 

36 
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,8implicity of execution, and the joy and satisfaction involved in 
the production of a work of art are in such an activity. Such an 
activity is permanently contenting because self-perpetuating and 
above all self-creating. 

No rules or patterns are ever sufficient for art or creation. 
" The right or morally valuable act is like an art, the creation of 
just that way of acting in a concrete situation which gives free 
expression to the living individuality of the total endeavouring self, 
by providing a synthesis of as much as possible of the manifold 
volitional attitudes and loyalties by which it is animated, and no 
rules can ever be sufficient for art or creation.” ” Valuation is 
more thorough and more valid (i.c., an act is more thoroughly 
moral and valid) in proportion as there is holding together and 
synthesising of more and more of the total wealth of endeavour or 
creative impulse which the self is, so that the volitional attitude 
adopted towards the means or the end which is being valued may 
be an expression of his totality and not a mere phase of endeavour 
momentarily in the ascendant and the way to ensure this thorough- 
ness is to rethink (or to rehearse in the mind) the older valuation 
processes and their conditions in the light of the present ; in short 
to carry out the kind of mental dramatic rehearsal of which Dewey 
and Tufts speak.” (Unpublished notes of Dr. Hogg, 1917.) 

Now, wherein lies the value of this theory? This view gets 
over all the metaphysical difficulties in which the effort to conceive 
an ultimate good involves the Ethics of Self-Bealization. We 
escape these difficulties by defining moral endeavour, not as an 
endeavour to actuallse a concept of the self, but the effort to devise 
or create modes of conduct which would be adequate to the totality 
of endeavour that is seeking expression. 

This may be called the ethics of self-creation as contrasted 
with the ethics of self-realisation. The Ethics of self-realisation 
tends to conceive the Self as drawn onwards by a more or less 
determinate ideal in front of it, a standard of self-hood and achieve- 
ment to which it endeavours to approximate ; whereas we conceive 
the self in the way in which Prof. Stuart conceives it, viz., as push- 
ed onwards from behind or rather from within by a living impetus 
which may indeed employ ideals and standards to express itself, 
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but remoulds them freely in the service of its growing creative life. 
Morality can have no fixed standard which coerces human activity. 
Moral judgment is not a subsumption. It is a construction or 
invention or creation. 

An effort to define the eternal value is thoroughly irrational. 
To lay down a rule as to what is good for ever in ignorance of the 
situations that arise, is to propose something irrational. Every, 
moral act which expresses the total endeavour in self and which 
fits the situation is the moral ideal for that situation. It is a free 
act because it is the result of a synthesis, which is unique and 
which is incapable of repetition. It is always new, is something 
like artistic creation. Because it is an act which brings together , 
into a new whole the elements of the past, it is really a creation. 
Thereby the self itself grows. This is what Bergson calls the 
creation of self by self.* And also the ideal grows and becomes 
richer on account of the concreteness it gains. Such an act con- 
tributes something to the universe that endures. 

Now let us consider whether this ethics of self-creation may 
be considered as normative in the sense that it can shoAV that 
morality may be defined as rationality in conduct. 

The Eev. Dr. Hogg in the constructive portion of his brochure 
on “ A Method of Ethics” works out an argument containing 
certain conditions by which the kind of theory that might satisfy 
us most may be defended. On examination we shall find that 
these conditions are satisfied in the case of our present theory, viz., 
moral activity is like artistic creation. 

All rationality is a holding together of many in one. And so 
moral valuation is more thorough and therefore more valid in 
proportion as there is a holding together and synthesising of more 
and more of the total wealth of endeavour or creative impulsion 
which the self is, so that the volitional attitude adopted may be 
an expression of his totality. Mature moral judgment does not 
consist in the application of ready-made standards, for that would 
be to settle what one should do long before the situation has arisen 


* Bergson, Creative Evolution^ p. 7. 
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and long before the conditions under which one has to act are 
knowR. 

Now what do we find in the case of art or artistic creation? 
Here also no rules can ever be sufficient. There is the unique 
synthesis of colours or sounds for the production of the picture or 
the song. There is first the mental rehearsal in the mind of the 
artist before the final execution of the work of art. And further 
the idea of the picture or the song gradually develops as it is being 
put on the canvas or as it is being sung, so much so that the picture 
as it actually appears on the canvas or the song as is actually sung 
is different from and is far richer than the idea with which the 
painter or the songster has begun. Thus it is quite clear that no 
mere rules or fixed patterns are ever sufficient for art or creation. 
In the same way, a free moral act, according to our theory, 
it can never be subsumption but is a construction of just 
that way of acting which fits the unique situation and which 
expresses the unique total endeavour in self by providing a unique 
synthesis of the manfold volitional attitudes and loyalties by which 
it is, animated. It is on account of this uniqueness that we call 
the synthesis an invention or creation, just as on account of the 
uniqueness of the combination of diverse and varied elements in an 
artist’s original work we call that work an artistic creation. 

According to this theory then the moral self is autonomous. 
It is autonomous in the sense that it can accept no moral judgment 
but its own. From this it might appear that there may be no 
agreement at all between people in their moral judgments. And 
BO this theory might be accused of subjectivity. No two artists 
can concGive the same thing in exactly the same way. And even 
in the case of the same artist no two original representations of 
the same idea can be equally beautiful to him. So also we should 
expect that no two persons will ever be able to hold the same action 
as the right thing to do in given circumstances, because no two 
persons can be exactly alike in their manifold volitional attitudes 
and loyalties. If so, how can they ever when thinking for them- 
selves perfectly freely, come to approve of exactly the same way 
of meeting a given concrete situation? If not, then is not our 
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theory open to the criticism that it is subjective and that no norma- 
tive ethics on these lines is possible? 

The sufficient answer to this seems to be that there is such a 
thing as agreement in difference, that since what one man pres- 
cribes to himself he prescribes in the light of self-knowledge, it is 
quite possible for him to approve of the different imperative which 
another man will lay upon himself. In other words, though no 
two persons can decide on exactly the same way of acting in a 
certain situation, still it is possible for one of them to say that he 
could understand what the other did was the best that the other 
could do under the circumstances though he himself would have 
acted in a different manner. So judging is still possible and appro- 
bation also, though the personalities are different. Thus between 
these two persons there are both diversity and agreement. There 
is diversity in the moods of behaviour invented and followed. 
There is agreement in the approbation of these moods. This com- 
bination of diversity and agreement implies that the divergent 
personalities of different persons are only the manifestations of one 
and the same spiritual life. In tlie case of two different artists 
it is possible that one artist appreciates the work of another though 
their style and manner may be altogether different. This is possible 
because their minds are inspired by the same general artistic sense. 
The flowers- on the same tree though never quite the same are yet 
manifestations of one and the same vegetable life. So also the 
divergent modes of behaviour invented and followed by different 
moral agents have some agreement because they are yet manifesta- 
tions of one and the same spiritual life, at once harmonious and 
diversified. “ It is only on such a supposition that we can account 
for the fact that out of free individual choices and judgments, there 
actually grow up widely respected moral standards and that even 
amid their noteworthy differences, the moral standards of widely 
separated peoples and ages reveal to careful analysis a striking 
degree of harmony.”^ 

Thus it gives a satisfaction to the individual by enabling him 
to assure himself that his moral judgment is not merely his own 

*BeT. A. O. Hogg, A Method of Mihideip. 27. 
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opinion but is the expression in time of a spirit universal in 
humanity. 

But even this does not satisfy us. It might be that the biest 
actions of man may appear to be curious feats in the view of still 
higher beings. And so, if we wish to regard our moral life as 
something of really universal worth and validity we must interpret 
the universal spiritual life of our hypothesis as something more 
than a life universal to mankind. The universal spiritual life of 
our hypothesis must be a life which is the inspiring meaning of all 
Eeality, and our moral choices and judgments must be “ just 
Reality itself ceasing to be unconscious of itself and coming in our 
choices and judgments to a consciousness of its own true nature 
£md value.”* On no narrower basis will it be possible to vindicate 
the indej)endence and individuality of moral choice and judgment 
without violating the impersonal or super-personal validity of 
morality. 

We do not however say that this universal spiritual life equally 
inspires all moral judgments. It is true that every moral judg- 
ment is a free judgment. It does not mean however that every 
free judgment is a moral judgment. There may be judgments 
which are free but not moral. Hence we find contradictions be- 
tween judgments of different men and of the same man at different 
times. If they were all inspired by the same universal spiritual 
life they might be divergent but not thus contradictory. So we 
see that these judgments are therefore not all inspired by the same 
principle and are therefore not judgments that can be truly moral 
judgments. 

This hypothesis of a universal spiritual life that ought to 
inspire every truly moral judgment enables us to conceive how it 
is possible for a finite consciousness to pass any valid judgments at 
all ; how also it may be possible for us to acknowledge common 
moral standards. The moral maxims and principles have resulted 
from the presence in mankind of this universal spiritual life. And 
so they may serve a moral agent that entered on a deliberation 
process as reminders of attitudes and ^ints of view that belong to 


. * Dr. Hogg, A of 
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this universal spiritual life, so that ‘ ‘ by taking these attitudes and 
points of view in his deliberation he may ensure the awakening to 
activity in himself more and more completely of that universal 
spiritual life which will render his judgment and action truly 
moral.” 

And lastly we may note that it is the consciousness in our 
moral acts or moral judgments of something wider than our parti- 
cular selves, the consciousness that these judgments are the expres- 
sion of a universal spiritual life, that explains the authoritative- 
ness felt to characterise judgments about good and duty. This 
consciousness finds a natural and true expression in the conception 
that such judgments are the utterances of the voice of God within 
us. Perpetual creativity is the dominant feature of this universal 
spiritual life. In every domain, the triumph of life is creation. 
The creation of an artist or a philosopher cannot be pursued by all 
men. But human life has its goal in a creation which can be 
pursued by all men. ” Creation of self by self, the growdng of the 
personality by an effort which draws much from little, some thing 
from nothing and adds unceasingly to whatever wealth the world 
contains.”* 


* Bergson, The Hnxley Lecture delivered in the University of Birmingham, May 
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PBESIDENTlAL ADDEESS DELIVEKED TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SECTION OF THE INDIAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL CONGEESS, MADEAS 

(The Status of Psychology) 

BY 

Prof. G. C. Chatterjt, Govkunmunt Coi.lk(hc, Lahork. 
Gentlkmen, 

It lias not 1)0011 customary for Sectional Presidents in this 
Congress to deliver presidential addresses. It is, therefore, with 
considerable diffidence that T undertook the preparation of this 
address. The innovatoi’s of new practices are so easily suspected 
of self-conceit or self-advertisement, that it is not lightly that I 
join their ranks. But I am willing to run the risk of such sus- 
picion, for T desire that what is with me an innovation, might 
become the regular practice in this Congress in its succeeding 
Sessions. T believe that this practice once established will add 
greatly to the value and attractiveness of these conferences, for to 
voice a feeling which I believe is shared by others, the Indian 
Philosophical Congress provides at present rather a meagre fare 
for those who have travelled such long distances to share in its 
deliberations. The introduction of compulsory Pj-esidential 
Addresses in each Section of the Congress will help not only to swell 
our programme, but also to provide a ])oiut of contact between the 
general body of Congress members, and the small group of 
specialists who are interested in the wojk of any particular section. 

There is another reason which has prompted nie to undertake 
the task of addressing you. There has been in this Congress a 
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certain amount of discussion as to whether a Psychological Section 
has any place in its deliberations, and whether Psychology as a 
special Science is not already adequately represented in the Science 
Congress. There has been no unanimity of opinion on this point, 
and both views, I believe, have been freely expressed — one, that 
Psychology must continue to form one of our Sections in this 
Congress and the other, that we should discontinue our Section in 
Psychology, and leave the Science Congress alone to provide a 
forum 'for the discussion of Psychological problems, and for the 
advancement of Psychological research. 1 believe the Congress has 
no clear-cut policy on this issue and it has tried to shelter itself 
behind the Asquithian Formula of “ Waiting and Seeing.” A 
Psychological Section has remained in our programme, but the 
number of papers contributed to this Section has been negligible. 
I believe this half-hearted policy is indicative of a much deeper 
puzzle, viz., the puzzle with regard to the status of Psychology 
and of its relation with Philosophy, on which most philosophers 
have no clear-cut views. Most of us were brought up on the 
tradition that Psychology was part and parcel of Philosophy, and 
apart from its position in that general body of knowledge which 
we call Philosophy, it had no separate existence. But the develop- 
ment of the experimental aspect of Psychology has proceeded at 
such a pace, and the number of specialised problems with which 
the Psychologist concerns himself, has assumed so wide a range, 
that most of us who are mainly engaged in the study or teaching 
of what is traditionally called Philosophy, feel completely lost when 
we enter the new lands which the Psychologist is exploring for us. 
The l^xperimental Psychologist in his Laboratory with his ergo- 
graphs, and dynamometers, his spectrum charts and his colour 
wheels and perimeters, his delicate instruments for the measure- 
ment of infinitesimal intervals of time, and so on, follows a tech- 
nique and speaks a language as foreign to our philosophic ears, as 
the Chemists’ or the Physicists’ technique and jargon. And even 
when he leaves these brass toys of the Laboratory alone, but delves 
deeply into primitive lore and custom, or probes in mysterious 
Ways into the region of the sub-conscious, or measures the intelli- 
gence of school children by the standardisation of tests, or studies 
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the behaviour of chirupanzees in an improvised zoo, he is engaged 
on problems and following a technique so totally different from 
what is commonly regarded as philosophical, that the professional 
philosopher feels in quite an alien atmosphere. So remote are 
these regions from the philosophers’ beaten tracks, so im-orthodox 
these methods of the Psychologist’s pursuit, that the Philosopher 
would fain restrict and restrain the Psychologist’s ardour, and face 
him back again to that straight and narrow road from which he 
has escaped. But the child who has escaped from the nurse’s 
apron strings,- has run too far aheld to return again to her protect- 
ing care, even, if he were willing and eager for that protection, far 
less so, when, like our modern Psychologist, he has tasted the joys 
of freedom and finds them to his liking. For just as the traditional 
Philosopher is keen to take Psychology back into the family fold, 
the psychologist is anxious to have the independent status of his 
new household fully acknowledged and his right to a free and un- 
trammelled existence guaranteed before he is willing to re-establish 
his contact with the home of his birth. 

Let me, then, address myself to the task before me. I propose 
to consider the relation between Philosophy and Psychology, and 
the status of Psychology in the general scheme of Philosophical 
studies. I propose to consider this partly because the situation has 
so altered during very recent times that Philosophers and Psycho- 
logists both need to reconsider this mutual attitude towards each 
other, and partly in order that our consideration may lead to the 
formulation of a clearer policy with regard to the status of Psycho- 
logy in this conference. 

“ Philosophy,” as McTaggart used to say to generations of 
succeeding undergraduates, as he perambulated the lecture rooms 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘‘ is the systematic study of the 
ultimate nature of Beality.” It seemed a peculiarly dull and 
peculiarly adequate definffcton. It marks off the sphere of philo- 
sophy as distinct both from common sense and from science. 
Common sense is neither systematic, nor is it ultimate. Its 
dogmas about Beality are dictated by practical utility and many 
of these conflict with each other. Science, on the other hand, is 
systematic but is not ultimate. Every science in the first place, 
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selects a limited group of facts, an aspect of Eeality, and studies 
the nature of these in isolation from facts of another order, or 
from other aspects of Beality. Physics selects one group of facts, 
Chemistry another. Biology still another, and so on. The Physicist 
examines phenomena from the ^Kjint of view of their mass, energy, 
and motion. He neglects and entirely ignores their chemical 
characteristics. He does not deny that the facts that he is examin- 
ing have also a chemical nature. But he is not interested in this 
aspect of those facts, and he leaves the examination of the chemical 
characteristics of things to the Chemist’s care. The Scientist thus 
abstracts from the concrete manifold of Beality a certain group 
of things, or a certain aspect of things, and confines his attention 
to this group or aspect alone. The Philosopher, however, is con- 
cerned with Beality as a whole. It is his attempt to take impartial 
note not only of the facts \\'ith which Physics deals, but equally 
so of the facts with which Chemistry, Biology, Psychology and all 
the other Sciences deal. Within the grouj) of facts which a 
Science selects for its study, it proceeds on a systematic basis. It 
attempts to analyse the complex . facts into their constituents, and 
seeks for uniformities and causal relationships which subsist be- 
tween the isolated facts. It tries to reduce to an order the multi- 
plicity of facts within its own domain by subsuming them under 
general laws of their behaviour. But though systematic witliin 
the sphere of its interest it is not completely systernatic because of 
the great variety of facts, or aspects, of facts which it excludes 
from within its scope. The explanations which a science seeks 
are also not ultimate, for in seeking for tin* laws which unite and 
reduce to an order the multiplicity of its data, it proceeds on 
certain postulates or assumptions, which it adopts Avithout critical 
analysis. Thus, for example, physical science is based on the 
postulate of the uniformity of Nature, and of the Principle of 
Causation which is derived from it. Physiology rests on the 
postulate of Evolution and of continuity of Development from 
simple to more complex forms of life, and so on vi'ith the other 
sciences. 

Philosophy is not a science alongside of the other sciences. 
There is not a special group of facts which the Philosopher selects 
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for his own attention. If there was a group of facts, or if there 
was a particular aspect of any group of facts which does not fall 
within the purview of any existing or known science, that would 
not provide Philosophy with, a sphere for its own peculiar activity. 
If the study of those isolated facts is to be taken up, it can only 
be taken up by a new science and not by the Philosopher. 

It is true in a certain historical sense that philosophy is the 
mother of all the sciences. It is true, because when man’s theore- 
tic interest W'^as first aroused, it was his environment as a whole, 
which first engaged his attentioii. His discrimination of the world 
around him and M'ithin him had not proceeded far enough for him 
clearly to distinguish from each other those fundamental differences 
of character and behaviour which tlie different groups of facts with 
which the differemt sciences are now concerned, present to his 
matured consciousness. Man’s first view of the world of his 
experience was like a first glimpse of a city seen from a distance, 
in which the houses, streets, parks and open spaces are all jumbled 
together into a hazy confusion. If we call this confused specula- 
tion about the world as a whole, Philosophy rather than Science, 
it is because science can only begin after the differences and like- 
nesses between the manifold of Reality have advanced to a certain 
stage of development. 

If there is no special group of facts which Philosophy studies, 
has it then no sphere left for its activity? Was the philosophic 
attitude possible only in tlie dim beginnings of human knowledge, 
when the discrimination of facta from each other had not advanced 
far enough for the sciences to undertake their selective but systema- 
tic study? I do not think so. If Philosophy was merely a rival 
to the Sciences, the development of new sciences would increasingly 
curtail its sphere, and ultimately completely abolish it. But the 
growth of the sciences does not, in my opinion, curtail the sphere 
of Philosophy but, on the contrary, widens it. For philosophy lies 
beyond and beneath science rather than alongside of it. Philo- 
sophy has a place and will continue to have a place amongst the 
highest intellectual pursuits of man because of the limitations 
which the very nature of science imposes upon it. The relation of 
Philosophy with science, as I conceive it, is two-fold, Philosophy 
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is concerned with what I may call, on the one hand, the roots of 
science, and, on the other, with its fruits. It is concerned with 
the roots of science, for every science builds on the basis of certain 
postulates which it accepts uncritically. It is the business of 
philosophy to analyse and critically examine those fundamental 
postulates of each of the several sciences. It is for Philosophy to 
examine and analyse the conceptions of cause, motion, evolution 
and development. I may be asked, why should not the scientist 
himself examine, analyse, and justify these postulates? My 
answer is that there certainly is no objection to the individual 
scientist himself analysing and examining the postulates of his 
science. But once he begins to do so his activity is no longer 
scientific but becomes philosophical. That this is so, is no doubt 
a matter of convention. But apart from convention all distinc- 
tions between the intellectual pursuits of man into science, philo- 
sophy and art, disappear. The accumulation of data and their 
analysis, and the discovery of general laws of agreement and dis- 
agreement between the data collected and analysed, is the tj^e of 
activity we call Science. The examination of the postulates on 
which these data are discriminated from others, and the laws of 
their agreement and dis-agreement grounded, is activity of quite 
a different order, and M-e propose a different name for it, viz., 
Philosophy. 

The critical analysis and explanation of the postulates of 
science is, then, one concern of Philosophy. It is what I mean 
by saying that philosophy is concerned with the roots of science. 
This is what I may also call the Analytical Aspect of Philosophy. 

The other function of philosophy appears to me to be synthe- 
tical. We have seen how each Science is partial, selecting for its 
study a “ special group of facts, or a special aspect of reality.” 
It pursues their study in exclusion from other related groups of 
facts, or other aspects of reality. As compared with this partiality 
of Science, Philosophy is the attempt to study the nature of 
Eeality as a whole. We have seen how each Science aims at 
arriving at certain regulations or laws relating together the mani- 
fold of its data. But the laws or conclusions to which each 
science points are not always in conformity with, and at first sight 
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harmonious with, ^he laws and generalisations to which other 
sciences may lead. These laws or generalisations are what I have 
called the fruits of a science, and it is the business of Philosophy 
to bring thfese into harmony and consistency with one another. 
Philosophy, as the science of the whole, is a Synthetic study of 
the sciences seeking to build out of the sectional outline presented 
by each of the sciences an intelligible picture of the whole. 

This programme of philosophy, it may be urged, theoretically 
excellent though it is, is practically impossible of execution. It 
may be urged that Reality is amenable to systematic study only in 
its partial aspects, and only on the basis of uncritical ptistulates- 
It is impossible, I may be told, to fashion a world-picture out of 
the fragmentary glimpses of Reality which each Science offers, and 
equally impossible to logically analyse and philosophically justify 
the uncritical postulates of science. That the programme of 
Philosophy I have outlined is extremely difficult, that the critical 
analysis of the postulates of science may never be final and the 
synthesis of the fruits of science never complete, I am entirely 
willing to admit. The Philosopher Avho is imbued with the spirit 
of this modern age, lacks wholly the dogmatic assurance of the 
great system-makers of the past. He builds not from the inner 
necessity of his reason, but bit by bit, plotting one part Avitli 
another, like a child slowly solving out his jigsaw puzzle. Some- 
thing of the sccj)tics’ doubt and hesitation arc part of his essential 
make-up. But 1 am not ];)repan!d to aci^pt the dogmatic condem- 
nation of his activity as wholly fruitless effort and as a blind 

striving after a fading will-o'-the-wisp. How far his aim is 

capable of realisation is something to be found only after an attempt 
has been made to realise it, and not dogmatically by laying down 
apriori limits to the human intellect. 

The sphere of Philosophy, as I have defined it, is thus distinct 
from that of science, but though distinct, it is at the same time 

continuous with and intimately related with it. In a sense 

Philosophy is only to be defined by the limitations of science. If 
Philosophy is only the critical analysis and examination of the 
postulate of science, and the attempt to synthesise the conclusions 
of one Science with these of another, it is no longer possible to 

88 
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philosophize independently of science. It is from the sciences 
that the philosopher must enquire what their postulates are, and 
what the great laws or generalisations to which scientific evidence 
points. The only philosophy of tlie future is scientific philosophy. 
Let me make ray meaning clear by considering a concrete example. 
I’hilosophers are constantly formulating a general theory of physi- 
cal Nature. In forming these theories they consider such problems 
as the nature of matter, of space and time, substance and property, 
cause and effect. Now my point is, that Philosophy can only 
analyse and criticise these conceptions by taking into account the 
latest Scientific conceptions of matter, space, time, cause and 
effect. It is no more possible to begin with abstract definitions of 
what matter is, or what cause is, by any apriori method. To 
know what matter is Ave itnist go to the Physicist and study the 
structure of the atom. To know’ what cause and effect are, w'e 
must examine the concrete causal law's wdiich the Physicist actually 
formulates. Nothing is so utterly worthless as the speculative 
analysis of such conceptions as those of matter, space, or time, 
and causation, on the traditional method of rationalistic philo- 
sophy. To take an example, the Philosopher still takes his con- 
ception of matter from the mechanical Physics of Descartes’ day. 
When he talks of matter as inert extension and speaks of it as real 
or illusory, he is talking a language utterly discredited in the 
Physicists’ world. To the modern Physicist matter is no more 
the inert extended stuff of Descartes’ day than it is the spiritual 
monads of Leibnitz’s fertile imagination. The philosopher of 
Nature must, in my opinion, be in the moat intimate contact with, 
and have inside knowdedge of the postulates, and the general laws 
of the physical sciences. Natural Philosophy, though distinct 
from Natural science, is thus continuous with it. and cannot be 
carried on without an intimate knowledge of it. 

My plea, thus, is that the philosopher of the future must also 
be a man of science, and to essay the task of synthesising all the 
different sciences into a philosophic system, must indeed possess 
an encyclopsedic knowledge of all the sciences. The metaphor of 
the spider spinning its own web will no longer suffice to describe 
his activity. He is more like the architect who designs the whole 
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mansion of knowledge, and understands not merely the structure 
and functions of any one of the materials to be employed in its 
construction, but the nature and functions of all alike and can 
fashion them into an organic whole. 

The limitations of human intelligence and human industry, 
and the vastness of that body of knowledge, which we call science, 
and its daily and almost hourly growth, would of course make such 
an intimate knowledge of all the sciences practically impossible 
lor any individual philosopher, however great a genius he may be. 
Practically speaking, then, it is utterly impossible, or, at any rate, 
highly improbable, that a complete philosophy of the Universe as 
a M'hole can ever be developed by a single individual. But though 
the Philosopher may not possess an omnivorous knowledge of all 
individual sciences, it is at any rate imj)erative that he should 
possess an intimate knowledge of a certain group of sciences, or, 
at least, of one of them. If philosophy begins where science ends, 
it is at any rate neeessary that in order to philosophise at all, the 
philosopher must know intimately and from the inside at least 
one of the sciences. In other words my plea is, that the’ philo- 
sopher must first be a man of science, before he can be a philosopher 
at all. In putting forward this plea 1 am not making any very 
extravagant proposition. I am making a j)roposition for which 
there is very good historical warrant. In the History of Modern 
Philosophy, with the exception of Spinoza and Hegel, all the 
philosophers of the. first rank were also great men of science. 
The doctrine that philosophy can be carried on in exclusion from 
the sciences is in fact a heresy only of recent date, and I regard it 
as one of the worst legacies left behind to the philosophic world 
by Hegel. 

To sum up, then, on the relation of science and philosophy, 
my view is that the sphere of each is distinct. Science is the 
systematic study of a selected group of facts, whereas philosophy 
is the systematic study of the ultimate nature of Reality as a whole. 
But though distinct from science, philosophy is, in a certain sense, 
continuous with and even posterior to science, in that the only 
Philosophy which in my opinion has a future is a Philosophy not 
carried on in abstraction from and independently of the sciences. 
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but is a Philosophy of any particular science or group oi sciences, 
or of the whole body of scientific knowledge as such. Its function 
is two-fold, one, analytic, the other, synthetic. As analytical, 
Philosophy examines the postulates’ of any individual science and 
attempts to give a philosophic interpretation of them. As Syn- 
thetic, Philosophy attempts to bring into an organic unity of 
knowledge, the diverse and often conflicting generalizations about 
Reality in its partial aspects as examined by the several 
sciences. 

I am afraid most of you are under the impression that I have 
long forgotten the specific task I set myself at the beginning of 
this address, viz., the discussion of tlic relation of Philosophy with 
Psychology. But I have, from my own point of view, not lost 
sight of it for a single moment, for my own view of the relation 
of Philosophy to Psychology is entirely derived from ray views with 
regard to the relation of Philosophy with science. The relation 
of Philosophy with Psychology is in fact only one instance of the 
relation of Philosophy with science. Now, while many would be 
willing to accept my views on the general problem of the relation 
of Philosophy with science, moat of tliem, 1 am afraid, will not 
be prepared to accept them with regard to the relation of Philo- 
sophy with Psychology. The grounds on which this discrimina- 
tion will be based, will, I imagine, be two. The first ground that 
many would urge, will be that Psychology is not a science in the 
same sense, and to the same extent to which the Physical sciences 
are. Thus many would be inclined to reject the claims of Psycho- 
logy to the status of a science. The second ground on which my 
view may be challenged by others would be, that it is true that 
Psychology is concerned with facts, and with facts of a particular 
order, but that these facts have some kind of peculiar connection 
with Philosophy, a kind of connection with it which Physical facts, 
and Biological facts do not i)ossess. Prom both these points of 
view it may, therefore, be urged that the relation of Philosophy 
with Psychology is quite peculiar and far more intimate than its 
relation with any other science. Both these views appear to me 
entirely mistaken and beside the point, and I propose to demons- 
trate this with regiard to each of them. 
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Let us first take the view that Psychology does not truly 
enjoy the status of a science, and therefore this pretended science 
is not a scientific discipline at all, but a philosophic one. I may 
be told, that surely no one to-day holds this view', and that in trying 
to discuss it seriously I am merely setting up a man of straw, and 
fantastically attempting to demolish him with mountain battery 
and long-range guns. But though seldom expressed in that bold 
and uncompromising manner in which I have stated it, I am in- 
clined to think that by far the vast majority of Philosophers do in 
point of fact hold this view, and that it determines, though perhaps 
very largely unconsciously, their attitude towards Psychology. It 
is this view' which often finds expression in the statement that 
Psychology is not an accomplished science, but rather the hope of 
a science of the future. It is this attitude which takes delight in 
pointing out the diversity of opinion on fundamental issues, the 
multitude of explanatory principles, and the paucity and vagueness 
of Psychological law's, w'hich have created a chaotic disorder in 
the’ modern Psychologists’ world. One Psychologist defines his 
science as the science of conscious states of exj)erience, another 
confines his attention to behaviour, and others still more vaguely 
talk of the science of mental life. Some pursue the methods of 
introspective analysis, others of exi)erimental and quantitative 
measurement, still others of statistical collection of data and so 
on. Some invoke the aid of teleology, others of mechanism. Some 
enumerate the Faculties of the Mind, others rely on the instincts, 
still others on conditioned reflexes, or semi-mysterious entities 
called patterns, or on unconscious sexuality, and so on and so 
forth. 

But neither the lack of unanimity in the programme of 
Psychology, nor the multiplicity of principles of explanations, nor 
the lack of universally accepted and widely applicable law's within 
its sphere, in my opinion, affects in the very least the relation of 
Psychology with Philosophy. It does not justify the view that 
Philo86phy is more intimately connected with Psychology than 
with any of the other sciences. I am perfectly willing to accept 
the view that Psycholc^ is not a single science, but a whole group 
of sciences, the study of which has not yet sufficiently advanced 
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to constitute them iuto so many separate and distinct sciences. I am 
perfectly willing to concede that Psychology is not an accomplished 
science, but rather the hope or promise of a science of the future. 
But does this affect its relation with Philosophy ? Why should it ? 
Is a fully developed and highly organised science, because of its 
developed and organised character differently related to Philosophy, 
than a science which is less developed and not so fully organised? 
Will the organisation of Psychology into a single developed science, 
or its differentiation into well-marked groups ol sciences, be in any 
measure furthered by a philosophic method of approach? 1 do not 
think so. For, after all, what can the philosopher do for the 
Psychologist? He can only analyse and examine the Po.stulates 
that the Psychologists assume, and he can only work out a rational 
synthesis of their principles of explanation, either within the sphere 
of Psychology itself, or on the wider sphere of Psychology on the 
one hand, and the remaining sciences on the other. It dcK's appear 
to me to be true that in both these directions Psychology offers a 
wider field of activity to the Philosopher than the other sciences 
do. It does so because of its undeveloped character. Psychologists 
are inclined to adopt a larger number of fundamental postulates 
than the other more developed sciences. The same state of things 
leads to the diversity of the Psychologists’ explanatory principles, 
which it may be possible for the philosopher by a logical analysis 
to reduce to a smaller number ol more fundamental j)rincii)les. 
Thus, though Psychology may provide a greater amount of work 
for the philosopher to do, it docs not and cannot provide any differ- 
ent kind of work than the other sciences do. 

To turn now to the other objection, riz., that though Psycho- 
logy is concerned with facts and a particular group or groups of 
facts, these facts ardof such a kind that they require a philosophi- 
cal rather than a scientific treatment, and by their very nature, 
bind Psychology more intimately to Philosophy than any of the 
other sciences. This view perhajjs prevailed more widely when 
Psychology was purely introspective rather than now when it is 
adopting so many objective, and technical methods for the accumu- 
lation of its data and for the formulation of its general laws. But 
even if Psychology is confined to the introspective observation. 
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classification, and explanation of subjective facts of experience, I 
fail to see how this connects Psychology with Philosophy any more 
intimately than any of the other sciences whose data are objective 
or impersonal. That they appear to be so connected to many 
minds, is due to the mere accident that in the past the only indivi- 
dual who could be found to be sufficiently interested to engage 
themselves with these facts, happened also to be Philosophers. 
But a Ward or a William James when describing to us the events 
which occur in the flux of his consciousness as he gets angry with 
his cook for having spoilt his breakfast, or struggles witii his 
“ will ” to induce him out of bed on a cold and wintry morning, 
is engaged upon a ta.sk utterly different from the one on which he 
is engaged when he sits down to write his “ Realm of Ends,” or 
to project his essays on ‘‘ Radical Empiricism.” The nature of 
the facts does not in the least affect our attitude of scientific enquiry 
abopt them. Thus neither the view that Psychology is an un- 
developed science, nor the view that its facts are of a peculiar kind, 
affects in the least its relation with Philosophy. It is related to 
Philosophy in the same way in which the other Sciences are related 
to it. 

Now the relation of Philosophy with science in the view which 
I have put l)efore you, is in all conscience intimate enough. Thus 
I have maintained the view that Philosophy though distinct from 
Science is nevertheless continuous with it, and, in point of fact, 
can only be carried on in the most intimate relation with it. It is 
not that I have severed Psychology from Philosophy, but, on the 
contrary, I have attempted to bring Philosophy nearer to all the 
.sciences. In a word the only Philosophy of the future, as I have 
said before is a Philosophy of science or of the sciences, but not a 
philosophy independent of the sciences. 

Thus in the view which I am adopting, theoretically this 
Congress should have a section not only in the Philosophy of 
Psychology, but equally so in the Philosophy of Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and all the other special Sciences. 
This does not in the least mean that we should arrogate to our- 
selves the functions of the Science Congress. For what I advocate 
are not' Sections in the Sciences, but in the Philosophy of the 
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Science, which are altogether different things. But though 
thecMretic^lly desirable, we are unfortunately bereft of any hope of 
such expansion in the near future. We are so bereft, for none of 
our metaphysicians is equipped with the proper knowledge of 
Physics, or Chemistry, or Mathematics, or the other positive 
sciences so as to engage himself upon the Philosophical problems 
to which each of them severally, as well as in their mutual rela- 
tions to one another give rise. The most constructive work in 
Philosophy which is being done in England to-day is being done 
by Mathematical Physicists who have turned philosophers. 
Equally important and suggestive is the work of such Philosophers 
as Lloyd Morgan and Alexander who have approached Philosophy 
from the huraaner Sciences of Psychology and Ethics. When the 
complaint is made that India is producing so little in the way of 
original constructive work in Philosophy, this sterility to my mind 
is not due to the inebriating effect of modern culture but to the 
lack ;Of proper scientific equipment on the part of Indian Philo- 
sophers. 

Now it is in this hopeless impaxse, due to the lack of scientific 
equipment on the part of the average philosopher, that his know- 
ledge of Psychology may save him from desy)air. If he knows 
something of Psycjiology ymd of the social sciences, it is still 
possible for him to be a scientific philosopher instead of merely 
becoming a super-annuated oracle of ancient and effete learning. 
Thus the Psychological Section of this Congress, provided it does 
not arrogate to itself the functions of Scientific Psychology, is to 
my mind the one channel through which this Congress may help 
to furnish to a world weary of antiquated shibboleths, tlie solid 
substance of Scientific Philosophy. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION 


BY 

N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Habv.), Caucutta University. 

Psychology shares with otlier sciences the common task of 
explaining a series of natural events. Yet, Psychologists, even 
within their own ranks, are unanimous neither about the character 
of these ‘ natural events ’ nor about the method of explanation. 
In fact, the term ‘ psychological explanation ’ though very much 
in vogue in popular speech as well as in the forum of psychology, 
has hardly ever received more than a passing attention. The 
consequence is that to many, a psychological explanation is nothing 
more than an idle speculation. For, the multitude of meanings 
which psychologists have given to the term, and its wide popular 
use, have served alike to render the conception of psychological 
explanation oxceedingly indefinite. 

Psychology emerged from a mere descriptive stage when it 
began to avow its relation to physiology. Mental states, when 
taken by themselves, could only be described ; their explanation 
could be found in their physiological correlates. Thus arose the 
idea that psychological explanation means a correlation of the 
mental with the physical.* At first this relation was regarded 
merely as an empirical fact ; it was the only observable link that 
mental life had with the world. Thus, physiological explanation 
of mind came to be accepted because it was the only explanation 
that could be discovered. But gradually this method came to be 
viewed as logical necessity. t The mental states, it is argued, arc 
dead as soon us they are born ; they arise, change and pass a\yny. 


39 


* Cf, Katorp, Phtlosophic : ihrer Problem nnd ProhUme, Ch. V. 
f Cf, Mtinsterberg , Qenerai und Applieds Ch. IV. 
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Hence, a mental fact cannot be explained by another mental fact 
which does not exist. The body subsists as a relatively durable 
substratum with a definite relation to the mind. We must, there- 
fore, explain a mental event in terms of an antecedent or syn- 
chronous physiological state. 

A second approach to the question was opened by Sensation- 
alism in Epistemology. Since all mental states can be traced to 
sensations, the explanation of mental life would consist in its 
analysis into elementary constituents. Psychological explanation 
is in its essence a constitutive explanation rather than a casual 
one. This view had a set-back in the doctrines which emphasised 
the unity of mind and personality, notably, all purposive views of 
consciousness. But it was later revived, as we shall see, in the 
doctrines of structural Psychology. 

A third mode of psychological explanation was adopted by the 
psycho-physics of Weber and Fechner. Psychological explanation 
is really a correlation of two variables, the stimulus and the 
psychosis. Since the stimulus is known with respect both to its 
quality and quantity, psychological explanation signifies the rela- 
tion of mental states with their corresponding stimulus- values. 
This doctrine naturally led to the acceptance of a form of sensa- 
tionalism or psychological atomism. For, stimuli call be definitely 
related only to sensory states. Hence, mental life, if it is to be 
explained in terms of stimuli, must necessarily be sensory at its 
basis. The doctrine of elements in vogue to-day, is really a type 
of sensationalism. For, even the affectional element is regarded 
by Munsterberg* and Stumpff as ‘ feeling-sensations ’ and by 
Titchener as ‘ undeveloped sensation. All complex mental states 
arise only through the combination of elements. For the explana- 
tion of combinations, however, mere stimuli do not suffice. A 
central factor of some type, apperception, association, inhibition 
or active attitude, has to be assumed. Hence arises the need of a 
physiological explanation of the process of combination. But a 


* imnttarbeig, Ptfehotog^, Qmerat md ApptM, 1MB. 
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central physiology has necessarily to be prefaced by a peripheral 
physiology. Thus, the explanation of mental states means their 
correlation with the stimuli on the one hand and with their physio- 
logical basis, peripheral and central, on the other. This is the 
programme of structural Psychology, as we know it to-day. It 
adopts, therefore, a double method of explanation, constitutive and ■ 
causal. 

The fourth method of explanation which finds a place in the 
psychological thought of the day, is the purposive view in its 
various forms. All mental states are to be treated as indivisible 
wholes which fulfil certain antecedent purposes. These purposes 
are sometimes regarded as conscious in their character, as we find 
in desires and other forms of conation ; they are also regarded as 
unconscious drives seeking realisation, as we find in the psycho- 
analytic theory and its different emendations ; and purposes may 
be thought of as biological urges which do not arise on the psychic 
plane but effectively determine the course of psychic life.* Ex- 
planation in these instances signifies the discovery of the purpose' 
and the way it unfolds itself. 

Let us pass on to a critique of these methods of explanation. 
The constitutive explanation, if it survives the polemic of the 
Gestalt school, is possible only when mental states are observed 
with a ‘ process attitude ’ as distinct from the ‘ meaning attitude.' 
The validity of constitutive explanation, therefore, depends upon 
the validity of the process attitude ; its value as a method also 
depends upon the possibility on the part of the observer to assume 
the process attitude. But even when all is said and done, this 
method leaves a large lacuna in the scheme of mental life. For, 
it fails to show how the part processes combine and how the 
character specific to the concrete and whole mental state, arises. 
Yet, the analysis of mental state into its possible constituents is 
a necessary step to scientific investigation. It would be an error 
to regard it in itself as a scheme of psychology ; it is a prelude to 


^ Cf. Spencer's Teleological Theory of Pleasure-Pain, 
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causal explanation, that is to say, explanation in terms of invariably 
antecedent factors. 

The different methods of such causal explanation which we 
have already discussed, fail to offer a satisfactory account of 
psychic phenomena. For, each of them works with variable 
factors far smaller in number than those which actually operate 
on the stream of consciousness. The physiological explanation of 
the older days invoked the aid of associative factors in the central 
nervous system which fell but little shox’t of myths. Ziehen’s 
doctrine of memory cells, the theory of neural habit, and that of. 
anaphylaxis, Eobertson’s hypothesis of autocatalytic oxidation and 
Kignano’s application of the conception of storage batteries for the 
explanation of the phenomenon of memory, testify to the fact that 
mere physiological hypotheses have proved to be of little value in 
this most important phase of psychic life. The same thing may 
be said of the doctrine of the Mneme which appears to be all the 
rage at the present moment. The mythical character of the physio- 
logical hypothesis concerning the space-configurations has been 
duly exposed by the energetic apostles of the Gestalt-school and 
they have set up their own myths in the place of the old ones. It 
is not necessary to adduce further illustrations. MacDougall has 
been striving for the last twenty years to this end and no one has 
met with greater success. And it is not necessarily a condemna- 
tion of the method of Physiological psychology. Still it shows the 
limitation of the method which has resulted in running away from 
one unsatisfactory theory to another formulated largely as specula- 
tive endeavours. 

The' same thing has to be said of the stimulus hypotheses. 
The simple stimuli of psycho-physics had to be soon replaced by the 
notion of stimulus-complexes and later on by that of stimulus- 
situation, as we find in the system of James and even of many 
behaviorists. Yet the idea of the situation inevitably leads us to 
the mental state. Moreover, the integrated series of stimuli can 
never successfully account for the phenomenon of psychic integra- 
tion ; for the ftmer connection of mental states is not merely the 
connection by way of spatial and temporal association as the 
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functional psychologists and aU psychologists from the time of 
Wiindt have felt. 

The other mode of approach in terms of Hormes, conscious 
and unconscious (as represented by functional psychology, psycho- 
analysis and other systems), is logically bound to insist upon the 
greatest importance of the impulse and meaning factors to the 
detriment of the external stimuli, although some sort of place is 
usually found for them (e.g., the stimuli are supposed to fulfil the 
inner drive). The sensory and 2)erceptual states, the phenomena 
which depend upon the intensity of the stimuli, as also the eidetic 
imagery, the great imjjortance of which has so vigorously been 
pressed by Janescli and others, demonstrate the imjxissibility of 
lightly passing over the factor of external stimuli. In the same 
way, the experiments of Mayer, Schmidt Trijilett as also of Allport 
and others, have conclusively shown that the nodal enoironment as 
a causal determinant of the mental states must be seriously taken 
into account for any explanation of psychic life. 

A more comprehensive scheme of psychological explanation 
must, thus, be formulated. I suggest that the older notion that 
there are two tyjx^s of psychological explanation, causal and consti- 
tutive, should be accepted as a working programme. Whether 
one or the other is basal to psychology, would depend upon the 
general philoso2)hical predilection of the psychologist. The nature 
of constituents may for the jiresent be left in the same way ; for, 
no one has yet come to the decision in regard to the status of such 
states as Bcwunstsemslaye or Einstelhmg . The empirical success 
of the analysis of mental states, however, entitles it to be recognised 
as a distinct mode of psychological explanation. 

In regard to the causal explanation, I suggest that every 
mental state should be regarded as a function of four classes of 
variable factors. The first of these is the past history of the 
individual, conscious and unconscious ; second, the bodily constitu- 
tion ; third, the physical stimulus ; and lastly, the social environ- 
ment. The last mentioned deserves a separate category in as 
much as it always presupposes some kind of conscious representa- 
tion for its operation. Any mental state, therefore, would be said 
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to be explained only when it can be correlated with all of these four 
classes of variable factors. 

We can see from this perspective the significance of the several 
approaches to psychological explanation. Psycho-analysis, func- 
. tional psychology, and Hormic psychologies of all shades, are 
attempting an explanation in terms of the psychic antecedents, 
while physiological psychology as well as behaviorism, the correla- 
tion of mental states with bodily antecedents and concomitants. In 
the same manner, psycho-physics of Weber and Fechner explains 
mental life in terms of physical stimuli, while Social Psychology 
interprets it in terms of the group-factors. A question has been 
pointedly raised by Miss Calkins whether the self as a concrete 
experience-content should not be regarded as a special determinant 
of all mental states. The answer to this would depend upon the 
constitution of the seif -experience. If we agree with James and 
others that self so far as it is experienced is a group of experiences 
on a par with other experiences, there is no particular point in 
setting it up as a special determinant. But if it is to be regarded 
as a unique experience, we should provide for five types of deter- 
minants of mental life instead of four as proposed above. The 
consequence of accepting the position will be that we shall have a 
number of special methods of approach to mental life. Mental 
life should, therefore, be explained in terms of constituentsf and in 
terms of their causal antecedents. The functional and the physio- 
logical systems, social Psychology and psycho-physics, — ^would all 
be co-ordinate modes of psychological explanation. At the same 
time, psychological questions would have their solutions only in 
experiments and observations. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE NIRVANA 

BY 

J. K. Sarkar, Muzzaffarpur. 

Introduction. 

The Nirvana is the vehicle of sublimation or uplifting of the 
individual. There is no term so hopelessly misinterpreted, no 
notion so completely distorted as the Nirvana is. The confused 
mass of misconceptions and ambiguities arises from various 
sources, viz., the long litany of synonyms negative, contradictory 
and apparently inconceivable, indefinite definitions, etc. The 
confusion between Nivrti ” and “Nirvana,” the two-fold 
meaning of the word “ Nirvana, viz., cooling and extinguishing, 
are but the most prolific source of errors. To us the Nirvana is 
shrouded in mystery and with regard to its meaning our imagina- 
tion has its full play, as the reality is unknown. But inspite of its 
numberless negative contents and descriptions it has succeeded in 
attracting so many human beings during so many centuries and in 
so many climes. It has been the perennial source of hope and 
solace to the populations that have made out of it their spiritual 
food. What is done by the prophets in Judea, Lao-tse in China, 
the mystic religion in Greece, is also done by Buddhism or the 
birth of Nirvana in India and in the greater part of Asia. 
Buddhism with its celebrated doctrine of the Nirvana is, like all 
other higher religions, a sort of assurance against the death and 
the terrors and miseries following from it. So the Nirvana, can 
never be the ahnihilation in itself, ,, 
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The negative contents of Nirvana leadng on to its positive 
significance. — Buddhaghosa remarks ; “ The Nirvana is one, but 
its names founded on its contraries are numerous.” The variants 
of these contraries or negatives are — cessation, destruction, detach- 
ment, the nothingness, the negation of the Prapancha or the 
Samsara ; the end of desire, aversion and blindness ; the deliverance 
from suffering, birth, evil and death. The Nirvana is destruc- 
tion, the Buddha is the destructor. The Samsara is Vatta, the 
turn of wheel, the Nirvana is Vivatta and the Buddha is the 
Vendyaka. Verily the Tathagata says, ” I am the king of the 
Law, bom in the world in order to be the destructor of existence.” 
In Mahavagga (IV, 31, 4-7) the great teacher, while preaching to 
the Seeha the doctrine of abstinence from all evil actions of body, 
speech and thought, says that he wishes others to destroy desire, 
hatred and blindness. In fact, the cessation of Samsara without, 
and of tanha within, is made po.ssible as much by the total annihila- 
tion as by one eternity of happy existence. The suppression of the 
individual existence apd supreme felicity arising out of the appease- 
ment of thirst (corresponding to the two imports of the Nirvana, 
viz., extinction and cooling down) — ^the negative and positive bliss 
affirmed of the Nirvana — do not exclude each other. On the other 
hand, the Nirvana is positive bliss l>ecause it is annihilation. This 
can be easily inferred from the nature of the Nirvana, from the 
teaching of the Buddha. 

The nature of the Nirvana and its different forms. — The 
Nirvana is one. It does not admit of degrees. It is, or it is not, 
just as a flame, as much as it burns, is not extinguished. So 
Nirvana could not be more or less complete. It is without relation 
to what may be other than itself. It receives nothing from some 
other cause. It is called the Anupddeya-mrvana, (Madhyamika 
Vrtti, XXV). It is above all time and space. There is no place 
where the Nirvana is. And yet the Nirvana is, and he who con- 
ducts his life properly, knows or realises it. It is like the fire ; 
the fire is, and yet the fire is not in some part or position (MUindd 
Panho). The distinction between Parinirvdna and Nirvdna is 
emotive, and not logical. The Nirvana is the concept, pure and 
simple, the idea of achievement that evokes Parpiirvana and calls 
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into, play the feelings of those who understand it. One can be 
Parinirvrta, and can continue to act in the world (Madhya- 
mikaviditi). Again, the Nirvana is put under different categories 
by the Buddhistic teachers according to the different characters 
of the individuals that obtain it, viz., Sanditthika (immediate) 
Nirvana, Ditthe va Qhamme (Nirvana in the present life), 
Sopadhisesa-Nirvana, nirupadhisesa-nirvana, apratisthita-nirvdna 
(Nirvana without attachment). There are other classifications of 
the Nirvana in the Nettipragarana that concern the anagamins 
only. (1) The Sanditthika-nirvana is indicative of the fruit 
obtained immediately by a Bhikshu or an individual freed from 
passion, aversion and blindness. Having obtained it, he no more 
knows or feels the affliction caused by evil. In it he finds imme- 
diately the result of his work, i.e., the realization of the moral and 
spiritual conditions of the supreme appeasement (Anguttara- 
Nikaya, III, 55). (2) Again, in the Sutta-Nipata we read that 

Nirvana can be obtained in the present lifq (ditthe va dhamme). 
The nirvana is an incomparable island for those who are plunged 
into the waters, carried away by the terrible current and preyed 
upon by old age and death. So it is the destroyer of old age and- 
death. Those who have a full knowledge of it are extinguished 
in this very life and escape the power of Mara. In the Dighd- 
Nikdya and other scriptures this nirvdna is not the sole monopoly 
of the Bhiksus. “ A Kshatriya, a Vaishya or a Brahman who has 
control over body, speech and tho\ight has realised the favourable 
condition of nirvdna and is extinguished in this very life.” (3) 
The Sopadhisesa-nirvdna is the nirvana with a residue of subs- 
tratum, a residue of the phenomenal life. (4) When the Kamxan 
is extinguished and there are no aggregates, the nirvdna is the 
Nirupadhisesa-nirvana. The Klekis (ignorance, passion, etc.), 
are like the robbers that plunder a village. People chase them, 
and they conceal themselves ; but the village is always there. It 
is the Nirvdna with Upddhi. In the Nirvdna without Upadhi, 
there are neither robbers nor any village (Madhyamika Vidrti). 
(5) The apratisthita-nirvdna, the nirvdna without attachment, is 
held by the Madhyamika and Yogachara schools. The pratisthd 
is the base or point of attachment for some object. The apratis- 
40 
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thita-nirvdna is an ultraphenomenal state having an exceptional 
character of transcendence. In it there is neither particularisation, 
nor nimitta and the causal nexus, but there is the possession of 
knowledge without duality or polarity of subject and object, or with- 
out differentiation (Panchakrama, VI-24-25). In such a state the 
common function of the sexual abstinence tecomes with the Bud- 
dhas a source of infinite virtues, and the knowledge procured by the 
intellect is wholly free from erroneous ideas (Mahayana-sutralam- 
kara of Asanga). Having obtained their nirvana, the Tayins are 
in the Samsdra, but do not suffer any injury from the contact with 
the world (Bodhirharyd-vatora of Santidcva). Thus the apratis- 
thita-nirvdna and the Samsdra are not exclusive of each other. 
Now it is evident that the nirvana can be attained even in this very 
life. It is supreme felicity as it is extinction or freedom from 
passion, hatred, Karmaphala, etc. The different orders of the 
nirvana are built by the different schools, just suiting the different 
temperaments of the individuals. The different classes of nirvana 
are but the different steps towards the sublimation of the individual 
temperaments. The temperamimts, though they may be starved, 
cannot be destroyed altogether but sublimated or directed and up- 
lifted towards a higher, healthier mental state. This tempera- 
mental purification is a stepping-stone to the next ultimate step, 
viz., the absolute nirvana. The difference between the absolute 
nirvana and the other forms of nirvana is that the former excludes 
the Samsdra while the latter do not. 

The doctrine of the Buddha as the greatest conqueror of the 
human hearts . — The Buddha has succeeded in conquering the 
greatest number of human hearts, as his doctrine is plastic enough 
for furnishing to all the religious food that is suitable for them. 
(i) To the devout laymen the paradisical felicity is offered by him 
as their reward, though threatened with the fear of dethronement 
and of rebirth and death. The constructions of different heavens 
(Svarga, Buddha-Kshetras, etc.), by the Buddhist monks, as 
rightly pointed out by Poussin, are simply meant to suit various 
temperaments of the people. Nevertheless, the absolute nirvdna 
though it is eternal bliss, is not the paradise. In the eyes of the 
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Bodhisattva the abode in the heaven is not a reward. The joys of 
the heaven are nothing in comparison with the pure beatitude of 
the being that has been liberated. The fruit of the entrance into 
the stream (Sotdpatti) is infinitely superior to the empire of the 
earth, abode in heaven, and dominion of the entire world 
(Dhammapada) . The entrance into the Sotapatti is the first step 
towards the conquest of one good that is imperishable. The svarga 
is not the abode of nirvana, but rather opposed to it. Nor is the 
Buddha-kshetra the place of the nirvana, but a stage for reaching it. 

(ii) To those who are tired of this world in which all are 
beginning and changing, in which there are birth and death, is 
offered by the Buddha the ideal of sanctity which is identified with 
Nirvana. Sanctity, regarded by Sdriputra as the extinction of 
desire, aversion and blindness, rescues them from all forms of 
existence limited and decayed by old age, etc. When one aspires to 
this form of the nirvana, the new birth with the subsequent fear of 
death is considered as damnation (Nettiprakarana). Whatever 
may be the concxjption of Nirvana, whatever may be the ideal of 
bliss, millions of jieople put their faith and hope in the salvation 
Avhich Buddha, held out to them. The perspective to enjoy the 
profound peace consoled and tranquillised them. “ The Bhiksu 
attaches himself to nothing, as the sensations are perishable. 
Without libving any attachment he fears nothing. Because he 
fears nothing, he has the nirvana (Majjhinia-Nikdya). Hence the 
nirvana consists in the liberation from thej fear to die. So, though 
the nirvana is annihilation, it is not death, but the abolition of 
death. It is immortality, Amrta.” In Mahavagga we read: 

“ Open the door of the immortality ” In Sutta-Nipdta 

we read — “ with him who has left all attachment for name and 
form, there is no more infection through which he can fall a victim 
to the power of death.’’ The sage who, in realising nirvana, has 
banished from his heart all fears, lives from the very moment in 
full security (Yogak^ema). The greatest terror or suffering of 
man is his fear of death, and the nirvana consists above all in 
liberating one from- this fear. If the mission of all great religions 
is to extirpate it, Buddhisfti with its doctrine of the nirvRna has 
not failed in this mission. As it is impossible to kill the fear of 
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death by uprooting it. Buddhism tried to transform and sublimate 
it by different methods, both subjective and objective, ivith its 
sterilizing principle of the nirvana. In Sutta-nipata and 
Majjhima-Nikaya it is said that a man in order to be free from the 
terror of death should consider the world under the aspect of the 
empty. To cling to anything, however supreme or sublime it may 
be, is to court the fear of death. In rejecting the idea of the soul, 
one triumphs over death. The nirvana is one joy intense and 
divine at the moment of death. In preventing the death from pro- 
jecting its umbra on the life, the nirvana starts into life itself. 
Here the Buddha’s pessimistic attitude towards the human body is 
more than compensated by his optimistic attitude of the human 
life and mind as purified and strengthened by the nirvana. 

The Nirvana, positive or definite. — ^The nirvana, called posi- 
tive or definite, coincides with the death of the Arhat. Now 
death is a dissolution for saints and common individuals alike — a 
dissolution of the aggregates, consciousness, skandhas, etc. What 
tb|i^ is the difference between the death of the Arhat, called the 
n^!9S.na? The difference is that the death of the common man 
does not extinguish the residues of the existence which act in some 
way or other as a centre of materialisation, as a new complex for 
a new existence. The saint does not drag after him the germs of 
individualisation which are productive of all sufferings. • His death 
puts an end tct»the individual continuity and precludes all possi- 
bilities of survival . It destroys the phenomenal and individualised 
-existence. The nirvana, as the cause of cessation of all becoming, 
concerns itself with the world of birth and death, but in itself it 
belongs to one other system than the phenomenon. To this system 
no measure can be applied. “ Does the consciousness exist in a 
being who has disappeared? Is he, or is he no more? ” asked 
the venerable Upasiva. The Buddha replied, “ To him who has 
disappeared, no measure can be applied. He disappears like a 
flame blown off by a gust of wind (Atthan gatossa na pramdnam 
atthi) (Sutta Nipata). Thus nirvana puts all individuals above all 
dialectic categories, outside of all contingenoe. It is something 
that is neither bom, nor made, nor perfected. If there had not 
been that something it would have been impossible to escape from 
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what is born, etc. Thus nirvana forms a separate system of reality 
by itself. 

The Nirvana as a dijferent system of reality. — But now the 
question is : how can we form an idea of, or define, nirvana, as all 
ideas and words are related to the distinguishing characters of 
things of the Samsara? In fact nirvana has no characters. It is 
impossible to say what it is. It is a region in which there is 
neither earth, nor water, nor jierception. In it there is neither 
coming, nor going, neither birth, nor death. It does not grow, 
has no point of support. In it there is neither Upadhi nor 
Upadhana, neither Shandha, nor Samskdra and Vijfiana. It is 
like the Avidya of the Vedantins. All these negations are only for 
the Vijfiana, as the Vijildna knows only the phenomenal world. 
But it {Nirvana) is an ultraphenomenal knowledge. “ By the 
ultramundane knowledge, T shall open to all^creatures the gate of 
the blissful destiny of nirvana {Siksdsamuchchaya of Santldeva). 
This ultra-phenomenal knowledge has a definite value attached to 
it. For the Yogdchdra, the nirvana is a thing religiouamar 
excellence. Asanga stiites a number of qualities that are notiPIp- 
pressed by the entry into the nirvana, such as sovereignty, 
aiivaryya of the Bodhisattva, the paramita (Mahayana-Sutralan- 
kara of Asanga). If so much of Dharma remains intact in the 
nirvana, it can never be an absolute destruction in itself. In some 
respects it may resemble the vacuity, as both deny the phenomenon, 
(cf. Mddhyamikas and Veddntins). Yet it is the supreme reality, 
the unique truth, as opposed to the Samskdras which are untruths.' 
Again, the nirvdna is the extinction of Bhdva and Prapancha. It 
is the supreme felicity, because it is the extinction. But how can 
it be the supreme felicity when there is no sensation or perception 
in it? It is precisely the perfect felicity as there is no sensation 
or perception in it. All sensation supposes duality, implies limita- 
tion, and limitation is suffering. 

Though it may be admitted that nirvana is the annihilation 
as well as the eternal felicity, yet it appears to be nothing in the 
absence of a permanent principle or soul. But in fact nirvdna 
changes nothing except that it suppresses evil and suffering. It 
does not annihilate life but lifts it up. It is the life, and not 
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nirvana, that kills life. The life, and not nirvana is one incessant 
destroying (according to the law of momentariness of things and 
of conditional birth). If anywhere the absence of soul is felt, it 
is* in the life and not in nirvana. 

But how can it be the life and soul, if the continuity of life, 
perception, consciousness and all others will disappear for it. It 
is then really nothing. But though it eliminates all, it is a reality 
in itself. It creates a new state on the suppression of the Samsara. 
So with the Buddhists the Samsara is not the only imaginable form 
of existence. But the existence of a state preserved in the nirvdna 
is neither phenomenal nor individual. It is rather away from both^ 
or suppresses both at the same time. Its negative contents carry 
us so far to its positive reality. 

Conclusion. — (a) In fine, it may be said here that Buddhism 
has put before people, two ideas or one in two, viz., the removal of 
suffering and the attainment of nirvana or absolute rest, or one by 
the other. The first is more moralistic and religious, while the 
8|[|||||||d is more theosophic. The first is more oi)en and plain and 
ffWnul to the thought ol the founder, and the method to realise 
it is more simple, viz., purification ol conduct, purging of intelli- 
gence and training of will. The second ideal, as it is more theo- 
sophic, is rooted in the traditional doctrines ol the Ujianishads 
following as the corollaries ol the doctrine ot the Bding, viz., 
impermanepce of all things, rebirths of painful existence, impossi- 
bility to escape from Karmaphala, assertion of the possible cure 
and of a permanent bliss in the absolute rest. The method to 
realise this serond idea is more or less the intuitive one, viz., the 
method of meditation and illumination. 8o two undercurrents 
flow beneath the heart of Buddhism. But they are made to flow 
towards the same end — the creation of the great man, Mahapurusha 
or Arhat who has the heart freed (Samyutta Nikaya). 

(h) Buddhism has numerous points of contact with the 
Brahmanic speculation and other philosophical and religious 
systems of India. The end and the method are the same in all — 
the end being the pursuit of salvation by the annihilation of the 
limited and miserable existence, and the method being the intros- 
pective one described as ‘ a luminous appearance.’ The theory of 
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the JMm and the Samdpatti is Yogic in its essential parts. The 
advance towards the Bodhi by the method of concentration with 
Samadhi and Samatha, with PrajM and Vipasyana, the advance 
towards the Bodhi by, the method of ecstatic contemplation with 
the Karmasthanas, DhydM and Samdpatti are essentially Yogic 
in character. Even the conception of the Bodhi is partly Vedantic 
— Bodhi the thought of which opens, blooms, expands, even 
in sleep and in which the Bhikshu with his heart appeased finds 
himself everywhere and identifies himself with everything. Again, 
the nirvana has the characters of Brahman or the universal soul. 
The nirvana is, “ It alone is one, one.” 

But in spite of its agreement with other systems Buddhism 
has disting\ushing features of its own, without which it could not 
have justified its great fortune. The favourable circumstances, 
the great power of adaptability and organisation of the community, 
the propaganda and, above all, the chance element can never solely 
account for the expansion and grandeur of Buddhism. To surmre 
for a long time and with so much of vigour and strength it ovi^Pb 
its inner principle and not to its outward proceedings. It is the 
internal, integral religion, the Dharma that rules all and acts as 
the unique principle of cohesion and development. It matters little 
whether the contents of the religion are new or borrowed. But 
with the Buddhist they all acquire a religious significance, as 
Buddhism utilises these gifts for explaining the origin of suffering 
and discovering the path of the ultimate recovery, i.e., nirvana. 
To acquire verity by the individual himself and to conduct others 
to it are the chief preaching of the Buddha and the keystone of 
Buddhism. 

(c) But to attain to the ultimate truth the purification and 
sublimation of the will is absolutely necessary. So, out of the 
seven factors constitutive of the ‘ illumination,’ the will with its 
reserves of energy is one that really leads to the concentration of 
thought. And in the moral life of the individual it is the will or 
tendency, Kiaya that acts on the A4raya, the psychic state at a 
given moment, and manifests itself in the Karman on which 
depends the ultimate destiny of the individual. With the help of 
this sublimated will the individual can pass through the eight steps 
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of the Jh&na and the ninth Samapatti and can acquire power and 
equilibrium of the mind and, at last, the ultimate truth. If so 
much preparation and training are necessary for the attainment 
of nirvana, nirvana cannot be a negative and empty thing. 

(d) The attainment of nirvana is thus solely made possible by 
the exertion of one’s own self to conquer the fear of death. The 
will is the beast of burden which carries the Bhikshu to his ultimate 
goal. But the ordinary man in his miserable and helpless condi- 
tion, creates God in his oAvn image. He casts his burden upon 
the Lord. His God is the repository of his highest hopes, the 
confidant of his deepest trouble. His God is the God of justice, 
love and misery. So God always stands for what is felt to be in 
the interests of troubled humanity. But the Buddha cL>uld see viuth 
his prophetic vision fliat man can never be freed from suffering or 
death by any kind of dependence whatsoever. His salvation lies 
in his own exertion. His ultimate end or nirvana is perfect 
freedom (even from God or soul). 
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H. D. Bhattacharyya, Dacca Ukivbbsity. 

The psychological basis of a belief in immortality is, roughly 
speaking, threefold, namely. Imagination, Desire and Experience. 

Primitive thought and some forms of pagan belief imagined 
the persistence of the recent dead in some tree or some secluded 
spot near about the homestead or in the tomb, and arranged for 
their comfort in the next world by burying or burning tools, 
weapons, food-stuff and even slaves and wives, and sometimes by 
symbolic gifts like paintings on mummy chests. When contem- 
plated with fear, these became ghosts and malignant spirits, and 
propitiatory offerings were made at some stated intervals to keep 
them in Heaffh and good humour so that they might not return to 
life or disturb the living. When reverently regarded, they came 
to be looked upon as gods, and ancestor- worship was instituted. 
The recent dead continued in the imagination as distinct personali- 
ties and tombs were regarded as their abodes ; but with the decay 
of imagination the dead of past ages simply became the fathers 
or manes, and the separate graves were consolidated together to 
form a common charnel-house and became a land of shades, as, 
for example, the Hades and Sheol. In some beliefs the mortal 
age continued to cling to the dead in after-life, and in others the 
occupations of this life were transferred to the other world and 
even the relationships of this earth were supposed to persist beyond 
the grave. When the moral sense of mankind was quickened, 
separate abodes were provided for the righteous and the vicious, 
heavens and hells corresponding to gradations of merit and dement 
were constructed, and methods of weighing different degrees of 
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moral equipment were imagined. An association with heavenl^r 
bodies as also probably the custom of cremation suggested an 
empyrean composition of Heaven where the good go, and the 
declining march of the sim was equated with the ebbing life, «.rid 
a western (or southern) location of Heaven or the land of the 
blessed was imagined. Conversely, hells were located in the dark 
underground and characterised by fiery ordeals and dire punish- 
ments. Gradation in merit waft correlated with height, so that 
the seat of God (who is the Most High) was located in the highest 
heaven and, on earth, in the highest hills and the Arch-sinner was 
condemned to punishment in the lowest hell. The majesty of 
temporal power was supposed to have its heavenly analogue, and 
angels, jinns and lesser divinities were introduced to keep up the 
dignity of the. heavenly court, and the duties and occupations of 
heavenly denizens were to some extent modelled on those of the 
retinue of earthly potentates, singing of hallelujahs, for instance, 
taking the place of court panegyrics. In some oriental beliefs, for 
those deserving .neither heaven nor hell for ever, a temporary 
residence in heaven, followed by a return to earthly existence, or 
eke a direct transmigration to another body with the help of an 
ethereal or astral body was proposed, and the Psychical Eesearch 
movement initiated in Christian countries a belief in spatial per- 
sistence in an attenuated form without the additional faith in 
transmigration. 

The element of human desire either invested Heaven with 
negative attributes like painlessness, changelessness, timelessness, 
etc.', or positively characterised it as eternal and blissful; When 
materially conceived, it was supposed to be free from spatial and 
temporal limitations, filled with joyous spirits of youthful age and 
either vvith no occupation or only with those of beatific vision and 
ringing of hymns to the glory of God— 'something like a perpetual 
churfch service. When grossly conceived, it was constructed of 
'gold and precious stones, filled with' trees that rained fruits for the 
A«re wish, with plenty of manna, nectar and ambrosia to satisfy 
hanger without labour^ and vrith cool rivers of honey, milk, wine, 
bid} .watfer, eto„ to quench thirst. In som^ creeds provision wa« 
«vbn for «^ual satisfaction, but to obviate family cares 
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birth of children was not €Pven hinted at. In Heaven space con- 
tracts according to desire and spiritual affinity, and there is no law 
of gravitation. The instinct of self-preserv&tion has generally 
dictated personal survival in some form but details are neither clear 
nor uniform. The social instinct, when narrow and elannish, 
has insisted on a social sanctification of the corpse by due burial 
or cremation as a condition precedent of admission to heaven, 
constructed sectarian heavens, or barred the adherents of other 
faiths out of heaven altogether. In all cases heaven has been 
supposed to be filled with a crowd so that the customary social 
contact may not be missed after death. 

The element of personal experience may be either that of 
human weakness or that of personal exaltation. The first intro- 
duces the conception of a mediator who intercedes on behalf Of 
weak mortals and may also suft'er for their iniquity personally ; it 
softens the rigour of an eternal hell by providing for the ultimate 
liberation of all sinners ; it also provides for the operation of Divine 
Grace out of all proiwrtion to human deserts. A stricter sense of 
justice either leaves the sinner to his fate for ever, or requires hinr 
to work out his own salvation by personal endeavour through ever 
recurrent cycles of existence, or makes provision for purgation, 
moral progress or gradual liberation in a realm intermediate be- 
tween heaven and earth. A sense of personal transcendence in 
ecstasy and hysteric fit may sanctify on earth such debased means 
as sexual orgy and addiction to narcotics and at its best lead to 
cataleptic fits by dance, music and concentration. The sense of 
exaltation may prompt the equation of salvation with divine or 
angelic status. The negative sense of world- weariness, no less 
than the positive one of unity, peace and harmony with the world, 
may prompt the pantheistic conception of absorption in the Infinite 
as the final destiny, and into the latter element an unconscious 
identification with the mother, as in ante-natal condition, may 
enter as a factor. The sense of an overpowering presence, of 
mystic devotion, of expanding cosmopolitanism and the converse 
processes of negating personal differences and withdrawal from the 
world and its struggles may all conspire to bring libout a feeling of 
personal nothingness and a notion of impersonal survival in the 
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Absolute. In extreme forms they introduce the conception of 
Nirvana or annihilation of existence like the blowing out of a lamp. 
The dissolution of the body as a necessary condition of attaining 
the next world suggests its mortification here on earth, and celibacy 
and asceticism, as negations of bodily pleasure and even religious 
suicide dominate religious practice, especially in those systems 
which do not believe in spatial heaven ; while those that believe 
in bodily resurrection provide for the direct translation or ascension 
to heaven of the most holy and beheve in the resurrection of the 
rest (with this or another spiritual body) on the Judgment Day at 
the sound of the angelic trumpet to meet their merited doom. 
When the spiritual element is emphasised, the rare moments of 
mental calm and peace and joy are regarded as inklings of what 
lies beyond death. But most often such feelings are not conceived 
to prove the existence of a spatial heaven ; they are supposed to 
give that state of mind which is equivalent to salvation here on 
earth — ^the state of the jlvanmukta (liberated in life) according to 
Hindu thought. Hegel’s doctrine of Absolute Consciousness and 
the Indian theory of a fourth state of mind {Turiya) beyond the 
empiric modes of waking, sleep and dreamless sleep are practically 
identical, and according to both, the kingdom of heaven is within 
the mind and not placed in space beyond the stars. 



OUE PSYCHIC PEOCESS— AN ADVAITIC 
INTEEPEETATION 


BY 


P. Narasimgham, Kumbakokam. 

What we call our consciousnesh, here called the Psychic 
Process, was described by Prof. James as a stream, a flow. But 
its ‘ ‘ whence ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ whither ’ ’ have remained a baffling psycholo- 
gical mystery — apart, of course, from the self-satisfaction of some 
recent psychologists that they explained the mental behaviour when 
they treated it as part of a psycho-physical mechanism forgetting 
that the whole machine itself required an explanation for its being ! 
Every student of philosophy knows that there are explanations and 
explanations, what is explanation for physical scientist remaining 
itself to be explained for the philosopher — a difference in categories 
as they ssJy. Do we not hear even now of such biological “ ex- 
planations ” as, for example, that somehow (the Eternal somehow 
for the “ scientist ”) a structure that we now call the eye came 
into existence in evolution and then it somehow began to see? 
Have the evolutionists yet realised the necessity of postulating a 
Cosmic “ Psychology,” as it were, like Plato’s world of Ideas, 
which, acting as the original creative Plan, produced the structures 
that we call organism and not vice versa, “ Science ” representing 
to such ” Psychology ” the mechanism of the work so turned out 
as ” facts? ” 

Let us try to study the stream as our psychological fact by 
introspection since there is no other direct approach to it. Any 
observer can easily notice that in spite of his apparent wakefulness 
to his surroundiBgS-7-which itself is not continuous, but rhythmic 
or wave-like — ^l^ere is a ceaseless flow of ideas going on in his mind, 
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.whose beginning or ending is not known, which off and on enters 
into the sensory continuum and into which the sensory continumn 
enters both modifying each other, and which constitutes his ‘ ‘ real” 
psychic being, himself ! Some of these complicated products seem 
to be acted out while the rest simply pass on and fade away. There 
seems to be no moment of rest in this flow, not even in sleep. 
“We individually seem to remain as mere onlookers with no real 
power to interfere with it, much less to stop it. A small example 
will clearly show our utter passivity iri relation to it, and how little 
it becomes us to use the active voice in the situation. When we 
have a problem to solve, or when we want to recollect something 
we simply put a question to an apparently unknown ‘‘ X,” and 
seem to wait for an answer. If the answer comes, it is in the 
form of an idea drifting into ” our mind.” But we at once jump 
up and say ‘ ‘ I have discovered the solution ” or ‘ ‘ I have remem- 
bered the point. ’ ’ How little this egotism is justified by the actual 
experience we rarely reflect ! Have we, any one of us, a logical 
or moral right to use the active voice to claim as our own what so 
comes into our mind? How ridiculous does the modern civiliza- 
tion of commercialised conceptions look to one who has understood 
this passive character of our mental existence? Do not monopolies 
and patents become mere spiritual burglaries when in reality we 
seem to live in one common Element of life and Intelligence? 
Does not this also raise the problem how far we are each of us an 
“I,” and what is our real place in his scheme of things? What 
are we as we are, and what is going to become of us hereafter? 

Trying to understand how this process of experience is going 
on for each of us as we observe ourselves, we can say that our so- 
called waking consciousness is like the opening of the shutter of a 
mppima machine that is continuously working on throwing its 
picture-series on the screen of this three-dimensioned woirld mixing 
up with and mixed up by the objects already there. It appears 
almost as though each of us is ushered into the world with a ready- 
made cinema outfit of his own which willy-nilly he must work out 
as his {Karmic) allotment and " learn ” whatever he might there- 
by, not as something personal, but as a course of cosmic training. 
We are not the least conscious that we either made the ” inner 
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series ” or the ‘‘ outer objects.” Nor do we see our way why or 
how some ideas seem to be acted out leaving the rest to fade away. 
To add to this already existing confusion and ‘ ‘ masterlessness 
there is our physical body with its own pedigree and make-up of 
training, which we have not ourselves made, or by any moral law 
that we can know, are called on to control, though for unknown 
reasons we are caught in it as in a net. We further notice that 
if we should fall into a sort of brown study or reverie in our so- 
called wakeful moments, we only find ourselves more fully drawn 
to mind the subjective flow, the inner cinema show, even for a time 
to enjoy a day-dream like that of Alnascar’s and into which even 
passing external objects like a cry in the street, or the sound of a 
motor horn, or a stray remark by one near us might enter, altering 
its nature or changing its drift. Is it not but a step more from 
tliis to understand how and why we dream and what their stuff) 
when being more fully withdrawn from the external sense-activity 
we seem to be more fully subjective in existence face to face with 
” our ” panorama. One can easily observe oneself falling into a 
dream when the subjective process becomes more and more vivid 
until it seems to exist like reality. Do not then the psychic pro- 
cesses from highest poetic, artistic and scientific thought (whence 
are these?) down to the ravings of a maniac or a hypochondriac 
become merely fragments of this apparently perennial psychic 
process? If men can only realise that they are physically mere 
“ brain-posts ” catching like our wireless messages various items 
of various wave-lengths, they will have very little reason to praise 
or blame one another with any degree of egotism. It might apj^ar 
that this view infringes our sacred rights of Individuality. Let us 
remember that individuality is not egotism and see if such indivi- 
duality for any one could be anything absolute. Can two absolutes 
co-exist in one world ? If one be a real individual he would be God 
himself, completely self-sufficient whose activity is creative, evet- 
^ving but never “ passive ” or receiving ! It is possible f^at We 
are, as some sayj Gods in the making, that in the cosmic process 
externally and the psychic process internally are the two important 
ki^ets of experience to turn us into such independent beings and 
thiat cjonsequently to the apparent pleasure and pains of this export* 
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enoe’-process we should attach no personal value but take them as 
mere experience. It may be that the cosmic mills of God working 
slowly but surely intend to turn us into real being from an original 
state of non-existence ! 

The world interpreted as above can give us a clue to under- 
stand a way out of our logical and ethical enigmas. For example, 
they raise a problem as to how a psychic process in the individual 
(including even the most ‘ ‘ scientific ’ ’ theories) is at the same 
time a knowing process, something objective, or how an apparent 
self-seeking individual is also to act asun “ other ” to himself — 
forgetting to define the limits of their selfish self ! The way out 
is that there is no such subjectivism anywhere. It is a delusion to 
think of such separativeness. We are like so many electric bulbs 
meant to experience what flows into each of us from the great 
current of cosmic life and consciousness in which we literally live, 
move and have our being, albeit we are not yet constituted to have 
direct consciousness of the Unity that alone is really Individual. 
We now simply watcli, wait and learn. We must realise that from 
the beginning; both the logical processes and the “moral” 
impulses are ‘ ‘ outside ’ ’ us even as our physical bodies are not our 
own make. That these processes are objective is not, therefore, 
the problem. The problem is rather, epistemologically or morally 
that we are misled towards error. Error and Evil are what require 
to be explained. We may say that there is neither absolute error 
nor absolute evil. In the great cosmic process of Evolution of the 
Individual they are only Truth and Goodness in the making. 
Only when one understands the delusion of one’s individuality as 
we now take it to be, one gets over both error and evil. And the 
way to be disillusioned is found in the “ whence and whither ” of 
our psychic process. 

We might even consider ourselves like so many flowers and 
fruits of the mighty tree of Evolution, living its life and sharing 
its sap. The evil done by any one like the good of any other is 
ultimately ours, our own ; the great intellectual victory or achieve- 
ment of one and the foolish phantom of another are equally out 
own ! The physicists say that there is ultimately one matter and 
one energy — or even that there is only One Energy. Let philo- 
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sophers also say that there is only Life and one consciousness, and 
that they are again one, the One Life only. The broken, the 
isolated, the temporal is alone mortal — i.e., really non-existent; 
the united, the continuous, the eternal is the Immortal. There 
cannot be a so-called pre-existent immortality as souls or spirits, 
since, if so, it should give the lie direct to the whole story of 
Evolution. We are to become souls, eternal or immortal by know- 
ing that we are part and parcel of the Utterly One, as having 
evolved into individuality in that One, — since “ outside ” it is 
Death or non-existence. It may not be long in the history of 
modern Thought that Life and Energy are also found out as but 
one, and there is no place for any dualism. How are we to under- 
stand and correlate these two — ^Life and Energy? If we look at 
a certain school of Hindu Thought they speak of iSakti and 3iva, 
Energy and Life or Jim, not as two but one, and the highest result 
of “ mystic training ” is to realise their Union in one’s self in 
‘ the 1000-petalled seat,’ the brain or ‘ Sahasrara.’ What else is 
this conception but the factualisation of the Unity of all in the 
Eternal two-in-one, the positive and the negative of being that are 
ever one. The individual is conceived as 3akti and the ultimate 
fundamental One, tlie parent-head, as Siva, and when they meet 
and merge there is eternity, one-self becoming One-self — a con- 
ception analogous to the Christian mystic consummation of the 
Son becoming one with the Father. It is such consciousness 
realised as fact that is described as the Eternal or the Immortal 
existence ; and whatever remains at the temporal or piecemeal level 
is but mortal. There may be ranges of existence in the realisa- 
tion of this unity, like the stories of our hierarchies of Gods and 
angels ; but the beginnings are to be established in the man-form 
which seems to be the culmination of the Evolution of Form — ^the 
meaning of God making man in His image. We are as it were, 
now merely as fleeting images of a dream, a subjective existence 
and are to become objective and real hereafter. Until then we 
have also no reason to call ourselves “ souls.” Our present exist- 
ence is like the intra-uterine existence in the great womb of Nature 
and only when we are bom into reality in the fulness of time do our 
“ souls ” enter into us who are now mere tabernacles, with the 
12 
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first breath that we take of the Beal Life of the Beal Worid— not 
a world that is somewhere far-off as a faint breath, a super-nirvanic 
state but the yet-to-beeome physical world of the Future, the 
original conception becoming the Great Fact. Each of us will be 
a “ soul ’’ there and then, since as a focal point he becomes 
conscious that be is one with the Great Life which is the only 
Eternal I for all. 



WHAT PSYCHOLOGY IS 

BY 

S. C. Chatterji, Calcutta University. 

The question that has been seriously agitating the minds of 
‘ psychologists and pliilosopliers alike for sometime past is whether 
psychology should bo completely severed from philosophy and 
treated as an independent natural science like physics or biology. 
It is perhaps something more than a matter of personal equation, 
or individual temperament that among both psychologists and 
philosophers of a standing reputation there are some who would 
fain make a physical science of psychology, while others would 
condemn the attempt as overbold and reckless. In a conference of 
philosophers it was earnestly suggested by some important members 
to transfer psychology to the list of natural sciences like physics 
and chemistry, and have nothing to do with it under philosophy. 
That psychology is a science is not seriously disputed by anybody 
at the present day. But it is a veritable bone of contention among 
different sections of the philosophical world whether psychology as 
a science should be classed with the purely physical sciences or it 
should be kept distinct from them all as having a peculiar character 
of its own. It is the aim of this short paper to determine, as pre- 
cisely as possible, the status of psychology. That is, we propose 
to consider the questions ; In what sense psychology is a science? 
and, how far this science can be treated as a specimen of natural 
science? 

The transition from a philosophical to a natural-scientific 
standpoint in psychology is very slow and gradual. Psychology 
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began as a science of the soul and played the second fiddle to 
philosophy all through its infancy. The concept of the soul was 
of course different in different metaphysics. In some it was vague, 
crude and materialistic, while in others it was more definite, refined 
and spiritualistic. But the metaphysical standpoint dominated 
psychological theories from the days of Empedocles down to the 
advent of the great German thinkers like’ Kant and Fichte, if not 
further stiU. It is more or less true of this school of psychology 
that ail conscious phenomena were explained as the manifestations 
of a soul or as the modes of activity of a permanent self in the same 
way in which the physical sciences of the time treated physical 
phenomena as properties or manifestations of a permanent subs- 
tance called matter. In this respect the Kantian ‘ unity of apper- 
ception ’ and the Fichtean ‘ ego ’ are epistemological versions of 
the more realistic conceptions of self as are illustrated by Plato’s 
soul-substance, Augustine’s incorporeal substance, Spinoza’s 
substantial modes and Leibnitz’s spiritual monads. 

It was Descartes who gave a new turn to psychological studies 
by his epoch-making discovery of thought as the most fundamental 
facts of reality. Under the influence of the traditional philosophy, 
however, Descartes grafted, with questionable consistency, this 
fundamental fact on to the soul as owner or substance of the attri- 
bute of consciousness. 'But the effects of this discovery on the 
future course of psychology were as far-reaching as they were 
momentous. While the rationalistic school of psychology, repre- 
sented by Wolff, Keid, Stewart, Royer-Collard, Jouffroy and others, 
continued the Cartesian idea of consciousness as the essential 
attribute of the soul, the empiricism of Locke and Hume was 
steadily making for a psychological study of thought or conscious- 
ness apart from any supposition of the ‘ I ’ or the ‘ ego ’ that is to 
think. With the further development of this line of study cons- 
ciousness as a unified field of all experiences became the established 
subject-matter of psychology. The traditional view of psychology 
as the science of the soul was found unacceptable. Nor could the 
old concept of consciousness as an independent entity or essential 
property of a mystical soul-substance hold its own against the 
grqwing interest of the progressive sciences in actual facts of 
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experience. For all the illustrious representatives of the scientific 
spirit in modern psychology, such as Mill, Bain, Spencer, Sully, 
Wiindt and James, consciousness is neither an entity nor the 
power of reflection upon our internal actions. It is only a 
collective term denoting all mental events or experiences. By 
consciousness is meant the totality of mental occurrences, such as 
sensations, perceptions, images, ideas, thoughts, feelings, emotions, 
desires and volitions. As Hugo Miinsterberg very well puts it : 
“ Consciousness is nothing which can be added to the existing 
mental facts, but it indicates just the existence of the psychical 
phenomena.” Consciousness in this sense is the subject-matter 
of psychology. Henceforward psychology becomes the science of 
consciousness as an empirical concept. 

Modern scientific psychology branches off into the two schools 
of structuralism and functionalism. The former concerns itself 
more with the static parts of consciousness, while the latter is 
solely interested in the transitive parts. The one looks to mental 
states or contents, the other to mental processes or functions. 
Hence while for both consciousness is the subject-matter of study, 
the structuralism of Wiindt, Yerkes, Munsterberg and Titchener 
looks upon psychology as the science of mental states ; and the 
functionalkm of Angell, Judd and others defines psychology as the 
science of mental processes. In truth, however, structuralism and 
functionalism are complementary schools of psychology. States 
and processes, contents and functions are relative conceptions. 
When applied to mental life these denote respectively the relati\’ely 
fixed and fluent parts of our conscious life, just as eddies and 
currents are parts of the same stream. A comprehensive science 
of mind cannot ignore either a study of its make-up and composi- 
tion or an account of its working and functions. 

In functionalism as a school of psychology we have the germs 
for the development of two great schools of contemporary psycho- 
logy that differ markedly in their outlooks, methods and objectives. 
I mean the schools of self-psychology and behaviorism. For 
functionalism mental processes are forms of psycho-physical reac- 
tion to the environment. This view of mental function has, as 
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J. S. Moore points out, obvious affiliation witli mentalisni, on the 
one hand, .and tbe biologicM sciences, on the other. It insists 
that mind does make a. difference to the organic reactions which 
psychology is to describe and explain. Hence, while rejecting the 
concept of the self as wholly unscientific, functionalism recognises 
the fact of mentation or consciousness as influencing organic ad- 
justments to the environment. The psycho-physical character of 
mental functions, however, admits of two opposed constructions 
through, a difference in the distribution of emphasis. Self- 
psychology and Behaviorism are such developments of functional- 
ism in opposite directions. In the self -psychology of Calkins, 
Ward, Stout, Eoyce and others, the inwardness of experience is 
emphasised and the reference of all psychoses to a conscious seif 
is taken as the basal fact of psychology. Consciousness is aware- 
ness. of something by some one, i.e., by a self. Psychology as the 
study of consciousness is to be treated as the science of the self, 
because all consciousness is equivalent to self-consciousness. Thus 
while fimctionalism is limited to the study of bare experience as 
a system of psycho-physical reactions to the environment, self- 
psychology construes experience as self-experience and advances to 
the study of consciousness cum self. But the introduction of the 
seif into the field of psychology is more a matter of philosophical 
interpretation than that of scientific study of observed facts. The 
self as the subject of experience may be a better interpretation of 
the unity and continuity of our experience than a finer atom or a 
spiritual substance. But they all represent different degrees of 
perfection of philosophical thought with regard to the same subject- 
matter. In this sense self-psychology is a developiment of func- 
tionalism in the direction of a metaphysical psychology. 

Behaviorism is a parallel development from functionalism, 
but in the opposite direction. If self-psychology is indicative of 
the psychologist’s leanings towards metaphysics, behaviorism 
professes to be a move towards the natural-scientific standpoint in 
psychology. It ignores or minimises the importance of the mental 
factor in organic reaction to the influences of the environment. 
The hypnotic spell of the biological sciences with their striking 
developments in the nineteenth century was felt no less in psycho- 
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logy than in any other humanistics. In their zeal to make 
psychology thoroughly scientific and provide it with a matter of 
biological standing and sanctity, behaviorists like Watson, Frost, 
Holt, Bode and others find mind or consciousness to be as badly 
suited to scientific study as the soul or the self. So also the 
method of introspection is judged utterly inadequate for purposes of 
a scientific psychology. Psychology thus becomes a science of 
animal behaviour. The methods of psychology like those of any 
other objective or physical science are observation and experiment, 
and the stimulus-response formula is taken as the magic key to all 
problems of psychology. Dr. Watson says : “ Psychology, as the 
behaviorist vie\^'s it, is a purely objective experimental branch of 
natural science. Its theoretical goal is the prediction and cxmtrol 
of behaviour,” without any reference to consciousness. 

With behaviorism we reach the purely natural-scientific 
standpoint in psychology. It is by no means true to say that that 
standpoint is either a new discovery or a monopoly of the be- 
haviori.sts. The mechanistic standpoint in psychology is as old 
as the materialisiji of Democritus and Epicurus. It has also its 
modern representatives in Hobbes, Gassendi, Buchner, Jager and 
others. The tendency towards mechanisation and naturalistic 
explanation that is so marked a feature of the eighteenth century 
enlightenment modified the range and character of subsequent 
European thought almost in all its departments, although with 
varying success and different degrees of completeness. In the 
19th c.entury the material sciences like physics, chemistry, geology, 
biology. Cite., are generally the most thorough-going and social 
sciences the least, in respect of the application of mechanistic 
principles to their respective data. In the field of psychology as 
a mental science the same principles now find growing recognition 
and a vigorous attempt is being made to naturalise psychology to 
the extent of physics and biology. The experimentalists join hands 
with the behaviorists and claim the proud title o? ‘ science ’ ex- 
clusively for their laboratory psychology. For them it is scientific 
psychology when the data are objective and open to public observa- 
tion, and when mental phenomena can be subjected to exact 
quantitative determination or rendered in terms of arithmetical 
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figures. Physiological psychologists do use the terms ‘ mind ’ and 
‘ mental ’ to denote facts that are recognised to be different and 
distinct from physical as well as physiological processes. But a 
scientific psychology, they also will insist, is a description and 
explanation of psychoses in terms of neuroses. Behaviorists take 
a bold step in the same direction when they drop mind or conscious- 
ness and make psychology a purely objective study of physical 
facts, namely, behaviour, by means of the methods of external 
or public observation and laboratory experiments as approved by 
the physical sciences. 

Now the question we propose to discuss here is this : Can 
psychology be legitimately treated as a natural science of the same 
order as physics and biology? An answer to this question requires 
an explanation of what science in general and natural science in 
particular mean. Science may be defined as an orderly and con- 
sistent account of an indefinite number of facts or experiences of 
the same order. The account of facts as given by any science is 
partly descriptive and partly explanatory. Description consists in 
analysis and enumeration of all of our experiences Of an object. 
To describe a thing is to relate our experiences ‘with regard to it 
and regarded as qualities of it. A physical thing is described 
when we depict its sensory qualities just as these are perceived 
by us and referred to the thing as its constituent parts 'or factors. 
To describe a feeling or a perception is to analyse it into its simpler 
constituent states and represent the form of their combination as 
an integral whole. As to scientific explanation, we are to say 
that it consists in general statements as how things come to be 
what they are. Such statements are universal propositions em- 
bodying the conditions under which, and the antecedents following 
which, the things to be explained uniformly appear. They are 
arrived at by observation and experiment as to the ways in which 
things of the same order are uniformly related to each other as 
antecedents and consequents. These propositions, when once 
established, become the laws according to which things and events 
are said to be caused or produced. Hence to explain anything 
scientifically is to state the cRUse or conditions which usher it into 
the order of actual existence. Causation being another name for 
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the uniformity and unconditionality of a thing’s relation to certain 
antecedents, we may very well say that any scientific explanation 
consists in subsumption of a fact under a law or a generail rule. 
A phydcal event like the eclipse of the sun or the moon is explained 
when we have a general statement about that relative position of 
planets wliich is uniformly followed by the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. Likewise a mental event, say a percept or an image, is 
e^lained when its uniform physical, physiological and psychical 
antecedents are stated. 

, By natural sciences I mean the physical sciences like physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, etc. A natural science 
has the following main characteristics. It deals with the objects 
of our common experience. There is no privacy with regard to- the 
objects of a physical science. They may be observed in almost 
the same way by each of us. These are open to our ‘ public 
observation ' and ‘ joint inspection.’ In this sense the datum of 
physical science is objective. Secondly, physical science deals 
with material forces that are amenable to exact quantitative deter- 
mination. We can measure them, i.e., add and subtract, multiply 
and divide physical forces just as we please provided we have the 
necessary apparatus therefor. Hence experiments are most useful 
and successful in the field of the physical sciences. Experiment 
being a study of facts under conditions that can be controlled and 
prepared according to our needs and desires, without prejudice to 
the facts themselves, is the most fertile source of our knowledge 
of the physical world. Lastly, physical sciences lead to the control 
and prediction of physical events. This follows from the fact that 
physical forces can be measured and calculated; From the fall of 
ah unsupported body to the eclipse of the sun, all physical events 
can be calculated with complete accuracy. Metabolic changes in 
a living body can be. both controlled and premeditated if we have 
full knowledge of its chemical conditions. Oiven then physical 
farces as causes and the laws of their operation, certain events 
which are their effects must follow as a matter of necessity. Hence 
a natural science is an objective experimental study of facts that 
can be eu^lained in terms of matter and motion, and can thereforf 
be controlled and predicted with a high degree of certainty, 
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Those who propose to treat psychololgy as a natural science 
proceed either by identifying conscious processes with neural pro- 
cesses or by discarding the mind altogether and allowing the body 
completely to take its place. In their craze for naturalisation some 
have omitted the mental side of our life as it does not conveniently 
lend itself to a mechanistic treatment and restricted psychology to 
a study of behaviour, i.e., of bodily reactions to external stimula- 
tions. These people forget that to exclude consciousness from the 
field of psychology in order to make it a branch of natural science 
is to naturalise it out of existence. " The science,” says 
Alexander, “ which systematises mental propositions is psycho- 
logy.” To define psychology therefore as the ‘ science of be- 
haviour ’ is to transform its character beyond recognition. That 
definition may very well hold good of a natural science like physio- 
logy or praxiology, but not of psychology. Psychology as the 
science, not of mind, but of behaviour is like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet’s part left out. 

As for experiments and physiological studies in the domain 
of psychology, we are to say that within certain limits these are 
valuable assets for any school of psychology. The subject-matter 
of psychology is mental life in its actual concrete setting in a body. 
The basal facF for psychology is neither a bodiless mind nor a 
mindless body, but a body-mind or the ' psycho-somatic ’ organism. 
Hence a study of the bodily correlates of psychical functions or a 
system of psycho-physical experiments is rightly calculated to 
promote the understanding of mental life. So far we admit the 
importance of physiological and experimental psychology. But 
they are certainly in error who think that psy(^lQgy can only be 
physiological or experimental . It should suffice here only to point 
out that both physiology and experiments are limited to the bodily 
side of that complex whole which is partly body and partly mind. 
Experimental psychology is in a sense phyMology. Experiments 
on different psychoses,— -thought, emotion, will, etc. — and the 
numerals attached to them are really conversant witfi the changes 
of nervous matter correlated to them. Consciousness can neither 
be measured by a tape nor weierhed in a balance. ” The pfieno- 
meha of the mind,” says Guido Villa, ” form a group by them* 
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selves which cannot be reduced to the laws of quantity.’- To 
measure consciousness, if that is at all possible, is to have a 
particular kind of consciousness which is no measurement at all. 
If experiments in psychology throw any light on the working of 
the mind it is only in the light of some previous knowledge gained 
by immediate experience or introspection of it. Hence physiologi- 
cal and experimental studies are aids to psychology and not psycho- 
logy itself just as a microscope is an aid to seeing and is not itself 
the act of seeing. 

Finally, the natural scientific standpoint in psychology rests 
on certain unscientific assumptions regarding the mind. That 
there are mental facts in the world just as there are physical facts, 
that experiences and their objects are distinct units of reality and 
that ‘ cognising ’ and ‘ being cognised ’ are clearly different ele- 
ments of experience must be admitted by all of us. The existence 
of mind or of mental acts is too hard a matter of fact to be easily 
suppressed or summarily dismissed. For each of us, such mental 
acts apprehended in immediate experience to which different 
writers give the different names of ‘ introspection, ’ ‘ reflection, ’ 
‘ self -observation,’ ‘ inspection ’ and ‘ enjoyment.’ When the 
results of immediate experience of mental processes in each of us 
severally and all of us collectively are systematised, we have psycho- 
logy as a science of mind. Psychology, then, is the science of 
immediate experience. The naturalistic standpoint in psychology 
is the result of a confusion between fact and theory. That the 
min d has no real existence or that consciousness is a quality of 
neural activity is not a fact of direct experience, but is the construc- 
tion of experience in the direction of a philosophical theory. 
Consciousness is never perceived as a quality of any neural process 
in the same way in which the colour ‘ red ’ is perceived as a quality 
of the rose. To say that consciousness is a quality of the body 
is as much a matter of speculative theory as to say that it is an 
attribute of the soul-substance. Hence when the attempt is made 
to naturalise psychology by denying the reality of mind or by 
making it a quality of the body, what happens is that the scientific 
character of psychology is vitiated by its commixture with some 
sort of philosophy. . It is indicative not so much of the scientists’ 
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regard for actual facts of experience as of a bias for some particular 
science or system of philosophy. To be faithful to the facts of 
experience we conclude that psychology is an empirical science of 
immediate experience, which is alike different from metaphysics, 
on the one hand, and the natural sciences, on the other. 
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BY 

H. P, Maity, Calcutta University. 

Though the concept of unconscious mental processes is not a 
new idea in Psychology, it has never been so extensively worked 
up as recently by Freud of Vienna. He claims that a scientific 
enquiry into certain mental disorders and, certain states like dream 
and hypnotism must necessarily lead to the supposition of uncons- 
cious mental processes. A belid in the existence of such processes 
is bound to be of far-reaching significance for Psychology as well as 
for Philosophy. It would affect not only oiu: general view of life 
and morals but also the theory of knowledge. To General Psycho- 
logy it offers a challenge to maintain its standpoint of mere struc- 
tural analysis and neural explanation. On the other hand, it wants 
to widen the conception of mind and thereby to enlarge the scope 
of Psychology. General Psychologists, however, have not yet 
given that careful consideration to the concept which it seems to 
deserve. There are, of course, references to it in recent literature 
on general Psychology, but these are more like grudging concessions 
or uncritical rejections. 

I would refer here to some of the reasons for this attitude of 
indifference on the part of General Psychologists. 

(1) In the first place, the materials on which the hypothesis 
of unconscious mental processes is based are peculiar and unfamiliar 
to many of us. As we have no direct acquaintance with them we 
may not feel the same need for the concept as those constantly 
dealing with them do. We naively regard them as exceptional 
phenomena. Some of us even think that even if the concept of th( 
unoonscious be required for the explanation of such phenomeim« 
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it is useless for tmderstanding those of the normal mind with which 
Gegaeral Psychology has to do.. But it seems that such a position 
is untenable. A mind in disorder may be different from the mind 
in health, but it is mind all the same. And the principles that 
determine its disordered functions must be intimately related to the 
principles of the normal mind. 

(2) In the second place, the terminology used by the Psycho- 
logists of the unconscious is not always unambiguous. Not only 
new terms have been coined but old terms have been used with new 
meanings, not always definitely enunciated. Perhaps this is partly 
unavoidable with the introduction of a new stand-point of analysis. 
Being primarily interested in the rehef of human distressji^ the 
psycho-analysts had to draw freely from the common use of terms 
and to care more for vivid exposition suitable to the imagination of 
ordinary minds than for scientific precision. 

(3) In the third place. Traditional Psychology has proceeded 
on the false assumption that since mental phenomena can be most 
conveniently observed in the self-conscious mind of adults it is the 
only mind that psychology need mainly care about. It has more 
or less neglected mental functions outside self-conscious experience. 
In the study of this experience, again, it has mainly stuck to the 
aim of phenomenological description, introspective discrimination 
being regarded as the sole method and main business of psychology. 
It has avoided the more important task of explanation, and when 
need for an explanation has arisen it has referred us to the mystery 
of neurology. For these reasons, a concept that presumes to 
explain in terms of mental processes outside the region of conscious 
experience has not received much consideration from Psychologists. 
But Psychology as a science should not only describe and analyse 
but also explain and if possible predict. 

(4) In the fourth place, we should remember that like old 
customs, old ideas die hard. The concept of the unconscious 
coming from an alien source, appears to antagonise many of our 
long cherished beliefs about mind. Some of these beliefs, e.g., 
Beliefs in Soul, Free will, etc., are not only very old but are deep- 
rooted in the universal and natural ego-centricism of the human 
mind. The resistance of these beliefs against the new concept 
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seems to have expressed itself iu the form of apathy. But what is 
needed is that we should go to facts and judge in the light of the 
facts which of the rival ideas serve the purpose of explanation 
better. 

Anyhow the present relation between General and Abnormal 
Psychology is not what it should be. They are in watertight com- 
partments as it were. There is no mutual sympathy nor even an 
effort for mutual understanding. We seem to have lost sight of 
the evident truth that though some of us may be directly and 
primarily interested in the study of special kinds of mental func- 
tions, the science of Psychology is a unified and systematic view 
of mind as a whole and in all its aspects and that all of us as psycho- 
logists have ultimately the same ideal of understanding the working 
of the mind as developed and developing, as normal and abnormal. 

I would next proceed to consider the objections that are usually 
advanced against the hypothesis of unconscious mental processes. 

Existence of unconscious mental processes is inferred by an 
argument which, as Broad puts it, is “ logically of the same type 
as those which led Adams and Leverrier to postulate the hitherto 
unperceived planet Neptune ” (Mind and its place in Nature). 
Certain modifications and irregularities of behaviour and ideas can 
be explained if we assume c^ertain unperceived desires and ideas 
conflicting with other desires and ideas which are perceived and 
are openly active. In some cases existence of these assumed mental 
processes can be verified by technical methods of analysis. One 
may hope that with a more suitable method similar verification 
may be obtained in other cases also. But as the unperceived con- 
flicting processes are not conscious at the time they are active we 
should call them, according to psycho-analysts, unconscious mental 
processes. 

A. The first objection against this argument is that un- 
conscious mental processes are inconceivable. The hypothesis 
involves self-contradiction. We cannot think of processes — 
mental and unconscious at the same time. Consciousness, in 
other words, is the very essence of mind. 

But are mental and conscious really identical? Can we not 
give instances of mental processes of which we are not conscious? 
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ift a well-ksown fact &at tiie pheopmenal description a tn ymt i i t 

pi9BQ^*varit$s ti» a great extent the. direction of attention and 
■ ttie general attitude |n which the experimental rituation is experi- 
enced. ^ 

As Broad says, it is oifljr by parts that we are consci<ms df a 
'total mass of admittedly conscious experiences. He takes the 
example of any prolonged conative activity and says that during 
the period of the activity our consciousness ^ occupied mostly with 
the means ahd yet no one can deny that the unperceived mental 
proems of the desire itself remains the principal determinant of 
the whole train of i activity. Psychiatric literature gives many 
examples of later recovery by hypnosis or Free Association of experi- 
ences unperceived at ttie time of their first occurrence. Thus we 
are led tl| think of mental processes which may have been acquired 
unperceived or unconsciously and which may also act unconscious- 
ly. It is possible to conceive that though some of these processes 
, may be recovered in consciousness under suitable conditions, there 
may be others that cannot be so recovered under the known condi- 
tions of experience. I may also add, here, that just as in Physical 
sciences ope must suppose, in the interests of explanation and 
, necessary systematisation of knowledge, rqip.terial structures and 
functions outside the range of perception, so also in PsychSk^y the 
same need for explanation and systematisation may require sup- 
positions of unperceli^d mental processes. To reject them only 
because they cannot be experienced would amount to reducing 
psychology to phenomenology in the most literal sense of the terra. 

Acaden;4<^ Psychology has not really been able to completely 
identify the mental and the conscious. For, it has felt the need 
of recognising a peculiar kind of mental processes, known as the 
Subconscious. The subconscious is a quantitative idea and com- 
prises all sub-t^ireshold degrees of consciousness. We can think 
of mental processes ranging from 0 degree of excitation to the just 
sub-threshold degree of it. Now as regards the chance of recovery 
in conscioasnesB, the processes' with very low values of excitation 
l^re fockctly like unconscious mental processes of the Psycho-< 
anafyidis. The question then is, not whether unconscious mental 
processes are in^missihle, but whether there iit aif 
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of recognising two separate kinds of unconscious processes — ^the 
siibconscious and the unconscious. The Psycho-analysts ciaim 
that their materials justify this distinction and that phenomena of 
posl-hypnotic suggestion, analysis of dreams, hysterical symptoms, 
etc., warrant the assumption of the un(k)nscious in addition to the 
subconscious. 

B. The second objection against the hypothesis of the un- 
conscious is that it is unnecessary and redundant. The hypothesis 
of neu/al connectit)ns and excitations is sufficient to explain all 
mental phenomena, both normal and abnormal. Some of the in- 
vestigators into abnoiTual mind have tried to .show that neurology 
gives an easier explanation. Some have also complained that the 
concept ol the unconscious mystifies the subject and is therefore 
scientifically reprehensible. * 

But is the neurological explanation better than the explana- 
tion by the unconscious? Does neurology really explain? 

When we find the mental and the neural so vitally related as 
in the higher organisms, we must, of course, suppose that neural 
changes take place along with mental functions. But in the 
present state of our knowledge we cannot assert more than the 
existimce of sych a relation. We know little about the exact nature 
of this relation. Can we think that explanation of all and sundry 
mental fiiiAJtions is accomplished by a mere reference to it? In 
fact, much of what we know about the funcfciiQnal relations of the 
brain are Ifiigcly derived from I’sychological analysis. 

On the other hand, a blind faith in the sufficiency of neurolo- 
gical explanation w'ould render needless, not only the supposition 
of the unconscious but also psychology itself as an independent 
science. Mind w’ould be reduced to an tpiphenomcnon, to mere 
explosions of cells about which we know so little. Mental events 
would be shed of their meanings and laws and the stable basis of 
knowledge and thinking would be shaken ; for, logic and all our 
knowledge being prodxtcts of unknown cells would be tenable only 
‘ as it were.’ 

The bias for neurological explanation in Psychology arises 
from taking the body-mind relation one way only. But why should 
it not hg f^ken both ways? If neural processes must occur when 

'M ‘ 
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mental processes take place, why not mental processes be supposed 
to occur when neural changes take place? As we can conceive 
• of grades of neural activity, so also we can easily think of levels 
or kinds of processes or function within the mind, the conscidus 
being only one of such levels. Thus both the concept of the un- 
conscious and the hypotheses of neurology can exist side by side, 
the difference between them being one of standpoints of explanation. 

From the practical point of view, however, the concept of the 
unconscious appears to be more advantageous than the neural 
hypothesis. It has suggested new problems, started new lines of 
investigation and has led to the restatement of many old problems 
from a new point of view. It may be further claimed that the 
concept has constituted the basis of practical methods of bringing 
the working of the human mind under partial control and thereby 
has added to the conquests of man over Nature. In view of so 
many advantages, the Psychologists of the unconscious may, no 
doubt, say that their hypothesis has better claims for consideration 
than the alternative hypotheses of neural excitation or the soul, 
either of which in the long span of its life in the history of Psycho- 
logy has proved rather barren for psychological advancement. 

To conclude, I Avould say that neither the reasons for the 
indifference of academic Psychology to the hypothesis of the un- 
conscious are fundamental nor the usual objections agaiifst it con- 
clusive. It seems that it has proved itself useful and should there- 
fore be more seriously considered and examined than at present. 
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THE DOCTEINE OF UNIVEKSALS 


BY 

J, A. Chadwick. 

Man is a gencrali/ing animal. Human tlionght cannot easily 
or for long be deflected I'roni its search alter the general })rinciplc 
embodied in this, that and the other special case, after the recon- 
ciling common nature bidden beneath diverse and various masks 
of particularity. Some, I'olloAving Plato, will see in this a re- 
ascent of the soul to its own native region, a manifestation of 
man’s homing instinct. Others may prefer a different diagnosis ; 
they may speak of a curious restlessness, a kind of inverted home- 
sickness that draws the mind out of itself towards the imfamiliar 
and the difficult. All are agreed, no doubt, as to the need for 
controlling this expansive tendency of our nature ; the experimental 
techni(pic and inductive methods of natural sciejice are devised for 
no other end. For the pro[)er tending of the tree of knowledge 
severe pruning of certain of its more exubeiant shoots will be 
required. But the sacrifice of one shoot is always made to en- 
courage the growth of others of a better quality or in a more 
favourable ])osition. And for this to happen the I’oots must flourish 
and strike deep. 

The expansive, universalizing tendency is one root for the 
life of our knowledge. In his “Principles of Logic’’ Bradley 
vividly depicts a certain process of thought lying at the base of all 
our reasoning. “ On its positive side,’’ he says, “ you may state 
it as ‘ I must so because I will some hou\’ The striving for per- 
fection, the desire of the mind for an infinite totality, is indeed 
the impulse which moves our intellect to appropriate everything 
from which it is not forced off.’’ 
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Now to speak of an expansive, generalizing tendency might 
seem to suggest a starting point wholly narrowed down and con- 
ned to the particular. However, such a supposition would not 
be justifiable. We only grasp the universal in virtue of having 
all along possessed it — in some shape or other. Let us consider, 
for a moment, the more primitive levels of experience. Even at 
these rudimentary stages, experience — in its cognitive aspect — is 
a Unity in Duality — presented object plus affected subject ; for, 
as Ward has put the matter, “ To be a subject at all is to be con- 
fronted by an Other as object.” Moreover, in order of temporal 
development, the complete act of knowing is fundamental and is 
prior to any relatively separate consideration of mere concepts 
isolated by analysis from a concrete context (or, as modern logical 
treatises commonly express it, the concept is a secondary product 
and what has to be treated first is the judgment — where “ judging” 
must be supposed to mean, not ju.st holding an opinion, but really 
knowing some fact, or actually apprehending some truth). What 
we are here discussing is important, not merely from the point of 
view of genetic psychology, but also from an epistemological stand- 
point. And we have to recognize that some sort of contact with- 
an objective reality (however obscurely it may be present, and in 
however rudimentary a form) is implicit from the earliest stages. 
At every stage there is the feeling of ” something there," a bit 
of existence which is no bare, abstractly conceived entity, but an 
actual concrete objective existence. What would otherwise have 
been an empty colourless entity (possessing nothing over and above 
the mere form of existence) is filled and clothed and coloured by 
various specific and determinate characteristics ; the further we 
drop down the scale in the direction of the more primitive levels of 
experience, the more vaguely and imperfectly will these character- 
istics be apprehended and mutually distinguished. But from 
modern mathematicians we have learnt that successive approxi- 
mations towards zero (or any other limit) can be taken, and that 
all the same we may never reach zero itself however far we proceed. 
So, in this <^se, we may suppose that, if we could retrace the steps 
of our mental evolution and observe “ shades of the prison-house 
begin to close ” upon our dwindling mind, we should find the 
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light of the universal losing its clearness as we receded into the 
past ; we should find continually diminishing brightness ; but we 
could never actually arrive at a final stage from which the light had 
altogether departed. No such final stage could be conceived as 
belonging to the actual process of our mental development ; rather 
it would correspond to the Absolute Zero of the Physicist, since 
it would involve complete cessation from psychical development and 
cognitive activity. 

Having, then, agreed that “To be a subject at all is to be 
confronted by an Other as object,” we can further determine what 
it is that we mean by an “ object ” in this connection. Par from 
being a bare isolated particular and nothing further, an object is 
a genuine sample of concrete Actuality ; it is a fully rounded-out 
chunk hewn from the solid rock of Objective Fact. So, instead of 
talking about the experient self as aware of an object, it may be 
better to describe the self as being aware that so-and-so is the case 
(where what is the case will sometimes be given the name of ‘ a 
truth apprehended by the mind,’ but will in other cases be more 
naturally designated - a fact immediately concerned about the 
existent ’). 

At any of the less advanced stages in experience the knowing 
subject will only be vaguely and imperfectly grasping the universal 
aspect of fts object. So much can be gathered from Bradley’s 
warning to the effect that : “ Thought follow's the line of the least 
resistance ; but it knows nothing of resistance and nothing of other 
lines, and it does not know that it is even thinking. . . . What 
is certain is that at the beginning of progress the intellect is 
subordinate, and that afterwards it becomes at least partially free. 
From the first it is a function of undeveloped inference which 
enlarges the given by ideal suggestions. The selection of these 
suggestions begins with being practical. There is, so to speak, 
no attention but appetite. But gradually the interest becomes 
more remote. It is held to appetite by a longer chain of links. 
And it possesses at last, not a mere activity, but an end of its own. 
When this is accomplished the reason is emancipated ; and the 
history of the intellect would recount the setting free of that ideal 
function which was present from the first. . . . Universals are 
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what operate in the very lowest minds. We may say the line of 
least resistance is too narrow for facts, and that in passing they 
are stripped and thinned down to generals. Bnt, however we 
phrase it, the result remains that from the first what works is the 
universal.” 

The words of Bradley, which have just been quoted, also 
indicate the part played by selection on the part of the experient 
or self. Out of the totality of the universal aspects in material 
that is available as a possible ‘ object,’ the self only selects a few 
partial elements ; and at first such selection will be determined 
almost wholly by immediate practical needs, though at more 
advanced stages of develojunent remoter intellectual interests and 
curiosities become more prominent. The self may of course be 
more or less explicitly aware that additional elements could be 
added to the object under consideration, that the object of whi(!h 
there is awareness, here and now, is merely a fragment torn from 
a wider context. At the same time the unity of the object that the 
self is aware of, on. any given occasion, should not be lost sight of. 
Though it is true that we have all along possessed the universal 
in some shape or other, this does not mean that at any stage 
there are two separate items — first the universal in all its purity and 
aloofness ; secondly, a something else whicti is not the universal 
and which can be treated of quite separately under the titfe of ‘ ‘ the 
particular.” All that we ever have' is the i)articularized universal. 
The universal is to be found nowhere except as informing this, 
that, and the other particular. Nor is it any more possible to come 
ujxm a mere particular in isolation from the universal ; we might 
say that the particular is never found dark and opaque, but always 
as a translucent vessel containing the glow of the universal and 
only visible to us because of the light of the universal shi ning 
through.: 

At all costs we must avoid severing this peculiarly intimate 
union of Universal and Particular, as together forming a Two-in-* 
One. The all-important point is this : that the actual concrete 
fact consists in the universal being embodied in the particular, in 
the particular being permeated tlnough and through by the 
universal. In our anxiety to stress the intimacy of their mutual 
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connection we may lapse into language which suggests some third 
entity or link falling outside both and binding the two together. 
But that would commit us to an endless regress, since we should 
then have to introduce fresh links between the first link and the 
two terms it was originally trying to unite, and so on ud infinitum. 

So, though the actual concrete fact ’is essentially just this 
peculiarly close union of particular and universal, the unitedness 
of the two is not to be regarded as somehow making a third consti- 
tuent factor alongside the other two. Just as two semi-circles by 
being fitted together make up exactly one complete circle, so the 
particular and the universal, by each completing the other, make 
up the fully rounded-out actuality. And the way in which their 
union is effected is altogether unique and peculiar to themselves. 

It is just this uniqueness that makes it so difficult to express in 
intelligible language what is the true state of the case (or what 
may be supposed, on one possible view, to be the state of the case). 
Another difficulty perhaps arises out of the extreme pervasiveness 
of the subject under discussion — it is so ubiquitous, one can never, 
so to speak, get away from it and compare its presence with its 
absence ; for it enters into every thought, every act of knowing. 
And a third difficulty is created by our habit of thinking with 
spatial images, of translating into spatial metaphors whatever our 
intellect his to deal with. Thus we are apt to picture the universal 
and the particular as two solid volumes placed in contact with one 
another or the one enclosing the other like a box. And this is mis- 
leading in at least two respects. 

In the first place, two solids will both belong to a single 
homogeneous kind of being, or (in other words) will come within 
the same general category. Universal and Particular, on the other 
hand, are markedly heterogeneous ; indeed it might even be said 
that, just because of their peculiar disparateness, they are capable 
of entering as Reciprocally complementary factors into the unity 
of concrete fact. < 

In the second place, even apart from the entire sameness in 
nature of two solid volumes, the spatial relation which subsists 
between them and joins them together may turn out to be a highly 
unsatisfactory standard of comparison when we have to consider 

^ 6 . 
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the universal in regard to the particular and the particular in regard 
to the universal. For in the latter case a single concrete unity 
is, on analysis, observed to diverge in two directions — that of the 
universal and that of the particular. But in the case of two 
spatial volumes there is rather a synthesis out of pre-existing parts 
which were (comparatively speaking) complete and mutually 
independent of one another ; or, at all events, the situation is quite 
as legitimately described in terms of synthesis as in terms of 
analysis. 

Concrete fact, we have said, discloses itself under the two-fold 
guise of Universal and Pfirticular. Universal and Particular are 
the reciprocally complementary factors which analysis yields ; each 
of these may be said to complete itself by union with the other to 
constitute the fully actual fact. The next question to be asked 
will be : “ What are the resiiective functions of the universal and 
the particular within the structural unity of the fact, how exactly 
do they complete one another? ” As a re2ily to this question, one 
can bring forward Kant's well-known saying “ Percepts without 
concei)ts are blind, concepts without jicrcepts arc empty.” Of 
course, this sort of mutual inter-dependence is a2)t to make any 
attempt at explanation seem circular ; for example, in connection 
with perception on the one side and Kant’s ” categories of the 
understanding ” on the other, Caird remarks that : — ‘‘ The cate- 
gories, which are conceptions of objects in general, arc declared to 
be referred to objects only through percejAion, while it is just these 
very conceptions which make us conceive perceptions as objective, 
i.c., as representative of a reality more i)erinanent than them- 
selves.” 

While emphasizing the close inward unity (one might almost 
say inter-penetration and fusion) of universal and particular as 
going to make up the concrete fact, we must not forget that the 
one is not the other. Thus Croce has said : ‘‘ The concept is the 
universal in relation to the representations, and is not exhausted 
in any one of them ; but since the Avorld of knowledge is the world 
of representations, the concept, if it were not in the representa- 
tions, would not be anywhere : it would be in another world, which 
cannot be thought, and therefore is not. Its transcendence, there- 
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fore, is also imniaiience.” Further, Croce is careful to point out 
that “ There is no middle term between the individual and the 
universal ; cither there is the single or there is the whole, into 
which that single enters with all the singles.” 

However, in this last sentence of Croce’s a very doubtful 
assumption is apparently being made. For it seems to be taken 
for granted that what is a single universal must, from its very 
nature, be manifested in a plurality of particulars. Now whsit is 
there to prevent a universal from being particularized once only, 
and never again or (dsewliere? Whether this i ver actually hapjx'us 
or not will, no doubt, he a question to he answered on empirical 
"i'oujids ; hut surely this is not a point which can simply be settled 
a priori. In the second volume of his work entitled ‘‘ Statement 
and Inference ” Cook Wilson has recorded his considered verdict 
as follows : — 

” What we call the universal is something of such a nature 
that because of this nature it can l)e in a variety of particulars. 
It is not necessary that it should he in more than one, and its nature 
is not constituted by being in a plurality. It is what it is not 
because it is in a plui-ality ; it can he in a plurality because it is 
what it is.’,’ 

Our treatment of universals so far has mainly dealt with their 
capacity for being made the basis of a classification. Man is a classi- 
fying animal ; hence we need not waste time in defending this 
method of approaching the topic. But we may also have to recog- 
nize that man is a time-defeating animal and that he is a progres- 
sively social animal ; that man is, furthermore, a meta-physical 
animal ; and, firstly, that he is an animal inspired by ideals. 
Before touching on these further aspects of our question we shall 
do w'ell to consider rather closely the assertion so often met with 
that the universal is in each one of its particulars hut is not ex- 
hausted in any one of them. If this means no more than that 
the universal is not identical witii any one particular or anv set 
of particulars, then the assertion is an undeniable, though a some- 
what trivial, truth. For clearly the entire totality of particulars 
embodying a given universal wall not be that universal ; still less 
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will any single one of those particulars. Yet one can hold that, 
in another sense, the universal will he exhausted in each single one 
of its particulars. For, however few or however many of these 
particulars we have, each one has got to be a particularization of 
that universal ; the nature of the genesral, of the universal, is to 
be present undivided in each particularization. To some thinkers 
this talk about a single undivided entity which (in so far as it is 
in space and time at all) is capable of being at many times and 
many places, and even at many places simultaneously, has sounded 
altogether absurd. Perhaps it was partly as a means of escaping 
this apparent absurdity that many writers were led to distinguish 
‘ red of such-and-such a shade ’ (to take a definite example) from 
w'hat they called ‘ particular instances of that shade ; ’ these 
‘ particular instances of such-and-such a shade of red ’ being des- 
cribed a§ qualities inhering in the red-coloured particulars in 
question. The outcome of this line of thought is as follows ; Let 
there be several specimens of a flower, all exactly the same in 
colour — a red colour, we will suppose. Then these several 
specimens will be held to supply, not only several distinct parti- 
culars having red as a colour-quality, but also as many distinct 
‘ particular instances of this shade of red ; ’ for each ‘ particular 
instance ’ of the shade is held to be a quality inhering in one and 
only one particular. Thus, if A and B are two of these particulars 
and are admittedly of precisely the same determinate shade of red, 
we shall be told that “ the redness of A ” is one quality, which 
does not belong to B, while there is another quality — “ the redness 
of B ” — which does not belong to A. 

Anf proper criticism of this assumption of ‘ particular 
instances ’ would involve a lengthy and intricate discussion. Let 
us therefore content ourselves with one observation . The difficulty 
or supposed difficulty, arose out of the relation of the one universal 
to spatial and temporal multiplicity. The assumption that, over 
and above the universal as such and the particulars as such, there 
are ‘ particular instances of the universal ’ leaves each such ‘ parti- 
cular instance ’ connected or associated with one single correspond- 
ing place and time ; and the universal as such will presumably be 
said to be nowhere and at no time. But 'Occam’s razor’ discourages 
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the introduction of a third intermediary over and above the parti- 
cular as such and the universal as such. Moreover, the relation 
between the universal as such (for example, such-and-such a 
determinate shade of red) and a ‘ particular instance ’ of that 
universal is left full of obscurities and difficulties. And lastly, is 
it not preferable to keep our universal fully occupied with the duty 
of being in many places and at many times, so that it may not be. 
tempted to wander aM'ay to heaven and become hypostasized as a 
self-sufficing Platonic Idea or Form? After all, a failure to be in 
two or more places simultaneously may be a disability peculiar to 
particulars. And further, one can distinguish the direct immediate 
way in which a particular is ‘ at ’ a place and time from the less 
d reet, less primary way in which a universal is ‘ at ’ a place and a 
time — a universal’s relation to space and time being mediated by 
the particulars it happens to be embodied in. 

In the sense that it is not so closely imprisoned in time and 
space and that it may involve itself in many different places and 
dates, a universal is aptly styled “ eternal and immutable.” For 
it does, in the manner that has just been indicated, transcend mere 
temporal passage and the narrow' liounds of the entire spatio-tem- 
poral system. Nor is this feature in the universal of concern only 
to the poet or religious mystic. Eatlier it may be said to be of funda- 
mental importance in our everyday life, both in regard to our 
individual personalities and in regard to our common social life ; 
the second of these tw'o points can be placed under the heading 
” Man is a progressively social animal,” w'hile the first may per- 
haps be included under the summary ‘‘ Man is a time-defeating 
animal.” 

To begin with the first point, the psychologist will remind 
us that the recurrence of like situations is essential to any advance, 
in experience. Kepeated cycles of similar occurrences form the 
basis for our attitudes of expectation, our habitual anticipation of 
the future. Indeed, one definition of ‘ the specious present ’ (due to 
A. N. Whitehead) is ‘‘ The vivid fringe of memory tinged with 
anticipation.” On memory itself, its importance for our conscious 
sense of personal identity, and its dependence on Laws of Associa- 
tion it is needless to dwell ; the fundamental role played by resem- 
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blance and contrast, by completing a whole context similar to one 
previously experienced, will be sufficiently obvious. 

And the other point, involving communication and co-opera- 
tion with other human beings, will also stand out clearly without 
much further explanation. It is frequently assumed that, when 
you look at a cloud and I look at that same cloud at the same time, 
the particular entering into the fact of which you arc immediately 
and primarily aware in the first instance is private to you and to 
your experience ; thus I shall have a corresponding particular 
wliich will not be numerically one and the same as your particular, 
though (under normal circumstances) it will be qualitatively 
similar. Introspection may provide a still more convincing 
example ; it seems fairly certain that one person’s mental acts, 
states of feeling, etc;, will not be identical with any other person’s 
mental acts, states of feeling, etc. Thus it would be impossible 
for us to interpret one another’s thoughts and feelings and motives 
if we did not proceed on the basis of analogy with our own subjec- 
tive mental history.’ But to employ analogy with our own private 
experience must mean that we discriminate within the concrete 
reality of our experience an asj)ect which not merely has the nature 
of a universal but which is, further, a universal held to be parti- 
cularized in the experience of other people also. 

Moreover, you can make up a narrative that will be intelligible 
to another person, you can dcscrilx; your ex|^)cricnces to him, only 
by resorting to general terms. The Universal is the pass-w'ord 
admitting us into a common social life. Now the extent to which 
our knowledge of an objective order of reality depends on our 
being, not isolated individuals, but members of a w'ider society 
will not be seriously challenged'at the present day. A private 
individual left entirely to his ow'n devices (growing up, let us sup- 
pose, in isolation on a desert i.sland) would only attain to a verv 
meagre, fragmentary and incoherent view of the world. In modern 
philosophy the importance of mutual intercourse between human 
beings has received very full and explicit recognition. Thus Ward, 
in his book “ The Realm of Ends,” maintains that the individual 
members of society “ by intersubjective intercourse attain to the 
trans-subjective or truly objective, both in knowledge and in ac- 
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tion.” But in the previous sentences Ward has been expounding 
the doctrine of an ‘ Objective Mind ; ’ he has been considering the 
view thfit “ ^J’Jirough this objective mind pervading all 
its members, and not through any infusion from without, each 
one in being social becomes human.” This same view is actually 
accepted by Bosanquet, wlio declares that ‘‘What really thinks is 
something more than any thinking act of ours.” This view, then, 
is not content with maintaining that there is a common objective 
reality known by all men ; it further insists that what knows this 
common objective reality likewise transcends the merely private 
subjective limitations of finite individual minds. And, no doubt/ 
for a Theory of Knowledge which requires the knowing subject to 
be ultimately identical with the object known, no other final view 
is possible. Yet by some of the rival, alternative epistemological 
theories this whole notion of ‘ Objective Mind ’ will be sharply 
challenged. 

Without entering into this controversy we may note that the 
existence of some sort of ‘‘ Social Whole ” is no more open to 
question than is the existence of a Self which somehow binds into a 
unity its various fleeting perceptions, feelings, volitions, etc. It 
is, of course, merely the detailed characteristics of the Social Whole 
or of the Self that are subject to controversy. One view as to 
their precise nature is that they are ‘Concrete Universals.’ 

As applied to the Social Whole this view (or one form of this 
view) can be expressed in such statements as : — ‘‘ To society be- 
longs the objective mind that is at once immanent in, and dominant 
over its several members, who thereby attain to self-consciousness 
and think and act as rational persons.” That the Social Whole is 
regarded as immanent in each of its individual members will un- 
doubtedly be one feature suggesting certain analogies to the univer- 
sal (understood in the sense in which we have* hitherto been using 
that term). But (in the more developed and differentiated socie- 
ties, at any rate) the Social Whole is most emphatically not 
immanent in the same sense in each member (in executive officials 
and judicial officials, let us say, or manual worker and abstract 
thinker). On the other hand we have found no conclusive reason 
for regarding such-and-such a determinate shade of red as imma- 
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nent in its various particulars in a correspondingly various number 
of ways ; all the distinctness required seems to come from the side 
of the particulars themselves, the redness being the same in each. 

Again, if we turn to the Self we unquestionably find that in 
some sense it is a One, while the various successive phases of its 
mental history constitute a Many. We further find that the phases 
in its history are limited to definite portions of time and arise and 
pass away, whereas the Self in some sense transcends the passage 
of time and the mutations that take place in time. But no more 
than in the case of the Social Whole can we regard the One which 
is the Self as immanent in each of its successive phases in the same 
sense (alike in childhood and in maturity, say). In order to des- 
cribe either a Self or a Social Whole we stem to require the notion 
of an ‘ Organism ’ ; and by an ‘ Organism ’ we must here under- 
stand a system of parts which manifests, as a whole, a unity which 
none of the parts could manifest separately. Now, quite irrespec- 
tive of our various and conflicting views, we might all agree to use 
the plnase Concrete Universal ” as a synonym for ‘ Organism,’ 
interpreted in the above sense. But why should writers who make 
use of this notion of the Concrete Universal suppose that those who 
have to deal with the ‘ abstract universal ’ are under some strange 
misapprehension, and are, in a sadly muddled and mistaken way, 
trying to turn a lock which is only fitted by the Concrete Universal ? 

A partial answer perhaps can be found in Aristotle’s doctrine 
that the soul is the Form of the body. In the live flesh-and-blood 
man Aristotle distinguished the particular and the universal, identi- 
fying the former with the merely passive and receptive material 
structure, while regarding the active functioning of the structure 
as Form or Universal. Hence, in a general way, one might expect 
a tendency among subsequent philosophers to equate the Soul or 
Self with a universal. But, more specifically, there are two other 
features of the Aristotelian “ Form,” which are inextricably inter- 
twined with its strictly logical status of universal. In the first 
place, ‘ Man is a metaphysical animal,’ and Aristotle’s ‘ Form.’ 
like Plato’s ‘Idea,’ approximates towards a noumenaU status, 
thereby degrading the particular to the rank of mere phenomenal 
appearance. In the second place, ‘ Man is an animal inspired by 
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ideals,’ and the Aristotelian ‘ Form,* like the Platonic ‘ Idea,’ to 
some extent, assumes the role of an end not yet fully attained and 
incapable of perfectly complete realiy.ation on earfli. Let \is look 
at each of tlu^se two features a little more closely. 

Man has a metaphysical craving for some fully actual and 
substantial cause, something essential and unvarying which never- 
theless ju’ovides tlie ground for, and actively determines the fluctuat- 
ing unstable world of sense. Some such ftniction seems to have 
been ascribed by Plato to his su|;ersensihle world of Ideas ; and, 
again, by Aristotle, to his Form as something not simply potential 
or inert but full}' actualized and endowed with formative activity. 
In this vein we find Bosanquet saying : “ Bose in the abstract does 
not exist. But it is a concrete universal wdiicli has power, in the 
context of the real world to which we refer it, to dictate the, epoch, 
place and quantity of its individual embodiment.” Yet Spinoza 
refused to accept the Form or Universal whiteness (say) as an actual 
causal explanatimi of this or that wdiite object ; he makes the follow'- 
ing uncompromising assertion : — ‘‘ Will in general differs from 
this or that particulai' volition in the same way as whiteness differs 
from this or that white obj(*ct, or humanity from this or that man. 
It is, therefore, as impossible to conceive that will is the cause of 
a given valition, as to conceive that humanity is the cause of PeteJ 
and Paul.” 

The other feature in the Aristotelian ‘ Form ’ was, as we saw, 
connacted with Value and Pur|Kis('. The more and more complete 
expression of Form in its material medium, the increasing 
dominance of Form o\er Matter was ipso facto regarded as a reali- 
zation of the Good. 

Here again we seem to find a philosophical conception which 
has played a considerable i)art in determining the content of that 
complex product, the Concrete Universal. Some critics of the 
Concrete Universal wall question the legitimacy of thus blending 
together so many conceptions w'hich may in fact turn out to be 
mutually incompatible. Why, for example, should a more 
effectively organized social group necessarily be endow^ed wath a 
higher d«gr((^ of Intrinsic Value? Is there not a danger here of 
'46 
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confounding together the “ What is ” and the “What ought 
to be? ” 

Again, is it by any means certain that teleological conceptions 
are applicable in all situations? The following passage from 
Bosanquet at least suggests that there may be cases where the 
embodiment of a universal has nothing to do with the achievement 
of an End : — 

The purpose or hnal cause for which we make' a microscopic 
lens is to combine magnifying power with light and definition, 
and from this purpose by help of further judgments dealing with 
optical and mechanical truths the physical attributes of a good 
lens may be constructed. But in dealing with things not made 
for a known purpose we must fall back on the idea that the thing 
discharges an actual function, or at least looks as if it had a 
function, which must be taken as immanent and identified with 
the thing in its concreteness.” ’ 

At least where we arc dealing with the ‘ Abstract Universal ’ 
the assumption of some deep-seated CK)nnection with Ends and 
Intrinsic A^alues will have to undergo a careful and critical examina- 
tion. Similarly we have suggested that the antithesis Universal- 
Particular should not ra^^hly be linked up with the antithesis of 
underlying reality to phenomenal appearance. And we have tried 
to indicate the fundamental logical status of the Particular and 
the Universal, purified as far as possible from interesting but more 
dubious accretions. 
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An analysis of experience would seem to reveal two aspects 
as constitutive of it, that of existentiality , consisting for us, 
ordinary human beings, in a spatial and temporal manifestation, 
and that of content, which goes beyond sucb manifestation, and is 
often considerofl irres]}ective of such manifestation. Experience 
that is full and rich comes in a here and now, but also passes 
beyond the here and now. If the former aspect were absent, 
experience would be abstract ; if the latter were absent, it would 
be limited and narrow. Properly speaking, there could be no 
experience limited to a jxiint of space or time any more than there 
can be one which has no space-time bearings at all. One could 
in a rough way identify the two aspects Avith the that and the what 
of experievnee, to adojit a distinction made famous by Bradley. 
These are distinguishable but not separate aspects, for either 
without the other is inconceivable and unmeaning. 

It has to Iw recognised, however, that the two aspects do not 
come to us fully reconciled in finite experience. Each tends to 
out-run and exceed the other. What does exist is not as meaning- 
ful or beautiful or worthy as it might be. On the other hand, our 
ideals tend to remain but ideals realised in a very imperfect degree 
in concrete cxjieriencc. Existence does not alM'ays coincide with 
value, however value may be conceived — whether as Truth or 
Beauty or Goodness. The ideals are universal but they seem to 
gain their universality at the expense of concreteness, while what 
exists, though concrete in a measure, yet lacks the width and the 
richness of the universal. 

The problem is even more clearly presented in the notion of 
the class-concept and the particular. The former, it is npw recog- 
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nised, has not less intensional content than the latter, though that' 
content may be less definite ; but its extension, though wider than 
that of the particular, yet relates only to ponsibles, not to actuals ; 
and actuality is an important aspect of concrete experience; The 
bare particular without any content is a myth. If we try to 
narrow down the content without excluding it altogether we get 
to a stage when Ave have a minimuni of conlent, hut with that we 
have lost the aspects of width and richness. To use the illustra- 
tion of Dr. Norman Smith, we have a concept like the “ New 
Model Ford Car ” which suggests only endless re-duplications of 
type. Such a concept may have its practical advantages in certain 
contexts, but it inevitably misses all richness of content. 

The problem, thus, is to grasp that richness together with the 
other. This is impossible so long as existentiality seems confined 
to the bare j)art'.cular, and content to the hiire universal. It is 
evident on the simplest analysis that the two aspects arc mutually 
dependent ; but to assert such dtpeiulence is not to make it intelli- 
gible. Similes such as that of the light and the translucent globe 
through which it shines, are not of much real help. If the globe 
itself be not of the nature of light, how does it come to share the 
nature of something foreign to itself? Why does it not cid off 
the light as any oiiaque substance would? If it is partly of the 
nature of light, how does that part hajipen to subsist Avith another 
part of a contradictory nature and yet constitute one thing? It 
might be simpler (avouUI it not?) to say that evtrything that is at 
all (and not merely an illusory appearance) is, in the Avords of 
the Brhaddranyaka, but Brahman, is but light? Would it not 
at least be more honest to say that the })roblem defies a perfectly 
intelligible solution? 

To those to whom the thorough-going scepticism of the last 
alternative is impossible for any reason, the only solution would 
seem to lie in identifying, in the end, the that with the what, 
the particular with the universal, in a final harmony of existence 
and content called the Absolute. That there is such an ultimate 
(not temporally ultimate) harmony is an inevitable pre-supposi- 
tion of thought, as otherwise, the Absolutist Philosopher at least, 
can see nothing in thought but an endless process of self-stulti- 
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fication. It may be objected that if the that and the what are recon- 
ciled in the Absolute, tlie thinking process which seeks to recon- 
cile them would be futile. While it must be confessed that we 
do not know how the supra-temporal rccx)nciliation yet allows of 
the temporal attempts at reconciliation, it should also be recognised 
that in the absence of such a reconciliation in the Absolute, 
thinking would be not merely futile but impossible. The 
Absolutist is still a sceptic, though he refuses to be content with 
bare scepticism. 

The Absolute exists, though not in Space and Time, for 
Space and Time are conceived as ai)p('arances thereof. Its univer- 
sality is gained not by abstracting from the here and now but by 
including and transcending them. It is universal in that nothing 
falls outside of it. It is concrete in that its content is eternally 
realised and that its realisation has not to be sought outside of it. 
It is individual in that it supervenes on, and controls all else. 
Individuality docs not signify, })rimarily, repellent uniqueness ; 
it signifies rather dominance over all other elements and impulses. 
In so far as the dominance is complete, there can be no disruption 
from within. The absence of alien disrupting elements consti- 
tutes uniqueness ; such an individual cannot be duplicated from 
without. Popular usage identifies the individual with the parti- 
cular, but this does violence to its own realisation of the essential 
nature of individuality, 'riie Abso'ute is thus both the True 
Individual and the Concrete Universal. 

To this Concrete Universal there are many imperfect approxi- 
mations in finite experience. These arc our universals (in the 
plural), the defective ap])earance of the one Cniversal — the self- 
identical subject which reveals itself in the particulars of our 
experience. The so-called abstract universal, e.g., the class- 
concept, is one of the universals just mentioned ; being an imper- 
fect appearance it is endowed with a degree of reality though it 
is not wholly real. It is not helpful to recognise, as Dr. Norman 
Smith does, two classes — the identical and the recurrent types of 
universals. He himself notes that one of these is the more funda- 
mental of the two. When, further, it appears that the identical 
may be erroneously, i.e., inadequately conceived as the barely' 
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recurrent, the former would seem to be in a position to account 
both for itself and the other alleged type. That being the case, 
the recognition of the recurrent type of universal is ruled out by 
the law of parsimony. The other possibility of the recurrent being 
the only type of universal will not bear investigation, for the 
derivation of tiie identical from tlie recurrent is less feasible of 
explanation. 

The matter may be illustrated with reference to the class- 
concept “humanity.” Does this include French-manity too, 
the intension being rather vague, or does it exclude the various 
specifications, and content itself with signifying the pro]Xirty of 
being a rational biped? The Absolutist with his notion of the 
universal as concrete, as revealing itself in a multiplicity of parti- 
cular forms, would adopt the former view. Dr. Norman Smith 
would have it that the universal is an abstract type, the particular, 
in each case, being cognised as of that type. The type is a rela- 
tional schema. From this notion of a schema which qualifies 
every particular, the notion of a subject identical in the midst of 
differences could never be evolved. Each particular, on this 
view, is the abstract universal, plus something; if the addition 
makes any difference at all, each particular must be different from 
every other ; and each particular moment of the self would also 
be different from every other. But if there is any such thing as 
identity of the self, it cannot be a somewhat added on to, or 
qualifying the particular moments, but a whole manifesting itself 
in particular ways at particular times. While such a notion 
cannot be evolved out of that of the abstract universal, the latter 
may well be derived by abstraction from the notion of a self- 
identical whole. We have only to forget the full implications of 
the universal, — a process which' is easy because of the vagueness of 
the implications of the class-concept — and we have a relational 
schema left. It is not jjossible therefore to maintain that the 
universal considered as a relational system is more fundamental 
than the self-identical universal. 

Nor is it possible to explain the genesis of the abstract univer- 
sal, at conceived bv Dr. Norman Smith. The process of abstrac- 
tion consisting in discarding certain qualities as unessential is 
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neither as easy nor as intelligible as it looks. "What are the 
qualities to be discarded in any case? Any attempt to distin- 
guish essential from accidental qualities is misleading in the case 
of the class-concept. ‘ Having red hair ’ may be an accidental attri- 
bute of A or B or C, but in the case of a human being, it is not 
accidental in the same sense. If possessing ‘ hair ’ is a necessary 
property of human beings, possessing ‘ red hair ’ is also a necessary 
property, though not in the same degree. Humanity does not 
mesin for us possession of hair without any colour, but possession 
of hair which may be any one of a number of different colours — 
red or black or gi ay or gold. Lack of definiteness as to the colour 
is no justification for leaving it out. And the higher we go, the 
less the justification for discarding any qualities as non-essential. 
In the last resort, everything is an attribute of the fully concrete 
universal — the Absolute. Hence it is that the Absolute is said 
to create, sustain and destroy the universe. 

If we try to get at the Universal by a process of abstraction 
how do we begin and where do we stop? We may stop short with 
the particular, not starting on the process at all ; or if we do start 
discarding any qualities, wc shall have to stop only at the 
Absolute, negatively conceived as not this, not that. To say that 
we discar,d whatever we are not interested in at the moment, 
would be frankly to adopt Nominalism. If the universal is to be 
endowed with any higher degree of reality than is conceded to it 
by the Nominalists, we start on a process which cannot stop short 
of the negative conception of the Absolute. To attempt to get at 
the abstract universal in any other way involves a process of beg- 
ging the question, as is well pointed out by the Khandanahdra in 
the discussion of the category of xamdnya ; for, we cannot limit the 
process of abstraction except in the light of what we want to limit 
it to ; and this implies a prior knowledge of the very universal we 
are trying to arrive at. 

Nor can the abstract universal serve any purpose. It is 
not what is identical in time (that being another type of universal, 
according to Dr. Norman Smith) ; and it is not an event in time. 
Being out of time, how is it realised as the recurrent? Has it any 
existence beyond the as-suchnesn with which the particular is 
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cognised? The ahstract universal thus conceived is neither use- 
ful nor adequate. Of the Absolute at least it may be said that 
Ihoogh not in time, Time is witliin it. The same claim cannot 
be made for a plurality of abstract universals. 

The difficulties in the way of Absolutism are real enough. 
Though it requires nothing less than omniscience to declare what 
the Absolute can or cannot do, yet, in the light of reason, it is 
possible and legitimate to declare that this relational world of 
particulars cannot as such be Absolute. Kelationship and parti- 
cularity have, in the last resort, to be confessed to be appearances. 
The doctrine that they are manifestations of the Concrete Univer- 
sal possesses a high degree of truth, a far higher degree than any 
pluralistic hypothesis. But the Absohite proper, transcends even 
this. In the words of Saiiikara : “ Tatra hificit pariyidininityavi 
yasmin vikriyamdne'pi tadcra idam iti bvddhir na vihanyatc, 
yatM prthiryddi ja(jannitijatra-r(ldindt)i , yaihd ca Sdmkhijdnath 
gmah....Idam tu pdramdrthiham, kfitasthanityam, rynmmmt 
sarracydpi, sari'arikriydrahifain, nityatrptam, niravayavarn , 
srayamjyotiharahMmm.” (Comm. I, 1, 4.) 

It cannot be said that since from this ultimate point of view 
the Concrete Universal too is but an appearance, the doctrine per- 
taining thereto has no higher claim to truth. For, v;ithin the 
relative realm there are degrees of truth ; and Reality being one, 
the doctrine of unity even in the Concrete Universal is higher 
than any doctrine of plurality. Without a realisation of unity, 
at least as the Concrete Universal, there cannot come about the 
realisation of the Absolute. Hence it is that parindmavMa has 
been held to be a guide to the rivartaruda . The doctrine of the 
Concrete Universal leads us to the Absolute that is neither Indivi- 
dual nor Universal, neither Concrete nor Abstract because it trans- 
&nds all such distinctions, tiot because it falls below or outside of 
them ; 

Vivartavddasya hi purvahhnmih 
Vrddntavdde parinnmavaddh I 
Vyavasthite’smin parvmmavdde 
Smyath samnyati vivartavddah || . . 
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BY 

Harimohan Bhattacharyya, Asutosh College, Calcutta. 

In appearing in the role of a critic of the opener of the 
symposium on the concept of Progress I have had to enter the lists 
at a two-fold disadvantage. First, owing to some alteration in 
the Congress programme I have had to undo all that I had written 
out as my view on progress as tlie pre-arranged opener of the 
debate ; and secondly, I have had to make impromptu observations 
on what the actual o^Kmer has expressed as his own theory of 
progress. Reminding my audience of these two drawbacks in my 
position, I now enter upon my criticism of the opener’s proposi- 
tion. 

But before doing so it is of the utmost importance for me 
also to remind my hearers that a great many of our concepts have 
suffered from ambiguity resulting from confusion between a 
question of fact and a question of interpretation, between things 
and events in their nude actuality and the unbridled subjective 
colouring which is thrown over them by our habits of traditional 
thoughts, imagination and temperament. On the one side, there 
is the tendency of our mind to cling to our old and convenient ways 
of thinking and glibly to talk about things which require no 
serious searching into matterg of fact,; on the other, there is a 
perceptible growth of an calleged sceptical survey of facts ready 
to face the unpleasantness against conservative ways of tJiinking. 
And thanks to the genius of William -J ame.s who has, for the first 
time, successfully warned the philosophic world against those 
‘ tender-minded ’ absolutists who palm off the universe as a rounded 
whole, no matter whatever the glaring facts of the empirical world 
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reveal to the contrary. And such a warning has opened up an 
outlook, sceptical you may call it, but not without real philoso- 
phical importance. 

A careful student of the modern currents of philosophy will 
observe that they can be broadly classed under two heads : some 
coming under the head of Scientific Philosophy, others under that 
of Religious Philosophy. Those philosophers may be said to 
belong to the School of Religious Philosophy who start with God, 
in some form or other, as the ultimate principle of the Universe, 
evolving, sustaining and developing everything from the minutest 
atom to the enormous mountain, every phenomenon natural, 
social and psychical with a purpose of his own, thus making up 
a system of the Universe where every thing and event is in its 
proper place and function. There are, however, others w'ho belong 
to the school of Scientific Philosophy and emphasise, on the other 
side, the facts of the empirical world and endeavour to read them 
aright in their proper worth with a strictly scientific and logical 
outlook even at the risk of contradicting, or presenting a diametri- 
cally opposite picture to what the absolutists give of their ‘ block 
universe.’ If one commits oneself to the Religious School of 
Philosophy, therefore, ,one is hypnotised into the belief that the 
whole system of things has been tending towards the' fulfilment 
of the purpose of an intelirgent divine principle which so shapes 
its contents and adjusts its movements as always to make a right 
move towards the progressive realisation of its own purpose. To 
him every thing would be in its proper place and function and an 
all-round progress a reality ; and if there were any thing evil it 
will be but a disguised good, for the ultimate principle to whose 
ever progressive life the whole system of things is thought to be 
tagged on, being in itself good, no evil can proceed from it ; evils 
are more apparent than real and the world of ours is the best of 
all possible worlds. 

Apparently with predilections in favour of this Religious 
School of Philosophy outlined above, the opener of the debate has 
pinned his optimistic faith on the possibility of an all-rbpnd 
progress into which our world has so long run and will contiq^ 
running for all time to come. His philosophy of process is based 
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on the assumption of an ultimate reality which he calls spiritual 
and divine. Such a reality he describes as creative in the sense 
that every higher form is a creation by that reality of a situation 
out of the lower as compared with which it is new and different. 
He further makes his ultimate principle to be the synthesis of 
the values or ideals of truth, beauty and goodness, and states that 
the whole cosmic process is tending towards the realisation of 
these ideals ; and still further such an ultimate reality is a dynamic 
principle which renders progress an accomplished fact and but for 
which progress would have been a fiction. And he concludes 
that “ to be is to live and to, live is to progress,” and supports his 
conclusion by his reference to alleged evidences of progress in 
nature, history and society. 

Now one of the many questions which one is tempted to ask, 
is whether in handling the concept of progress we are to begin 
from the end, as the opener of tlie debate has done, or with the 
beginning ; whether we are to begin with the assumption of an ulti- 
mate dynamic spiritual principle and proceed deductively from this 
assumed principle to the conclusion that the world as a part and 
parcel of that supposed progressive being is making a steady and 
continuous advance towards the good, or we are to start with the 
facts of our experience and then rise inductively to the view 
whether progress has at all l)een a reality? If we pledge ourselves 
to W'hat we have called religious philosophy and begin with a 
speculative bias in favour of an ultimately synthetic principle in 
which all things and events are to receive a convenient harmony 
and synthesis, every movement of things and events whether 
forward or retrograde is bound to be interpreted as progress. But 
does not this mean a rehabilitation, in a somewhat modern garb, 
of the old scholastic theosophy which smells of God in everything? 
Nor is there sufficient warrant for the assumption of the objective 
unity of the ideals of truth, beauty and goodness in this alleged 
spiritual principle towards which the whole system of things is 
supposed to be endlessly progressing. To speak of the values or 
the ideals of truth, beauty and goodness as objectively real is to 
make an equally metaphysical assumption for which there seems 
%) he no plausible justification. The values or value- judgments 
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can have significance only when they affect us or have relations to 
human valuers, by way of facilitating the needs of their very 
being. To give an objective complexion to the values out of 
relation to humanistic ends is to make them, as it were, so many 
placards fixed on the firmament which have no concern for the 
individual beings of this world below, who, however, are the actual 
evaluators. Values to be of real value lor human beings must be 
the subjective evolutes of the individual centres of consciousness 
in their transaction with physical and social environment affecting 
them either for better or for worse. And to tliink that, as Plato 
did unwarrantably, values arc eternal realities enjoying a trans- 
cendent existence but at the same time having some unaccount- 
able relation with the world of experience is simply to hypostatise 
abstractions. If objectivity in any sense can be attached to values, 
it can only be done by way of reference to the interests of the 
individual selves in their intersubjective intercourse in a social 
whole. What is emphasised here is this that values instead of 
being objective and -eternal categories are the results of action and 
reaction between individual and social mind and the world outside, 
by way of the promotion of their j>sycho-phy8ical needs and 
interests. “ All valuation,” says Prof. H. 1). Bhattaoharyya of 
Dacca University, ” is factual in relation to the self as a state of 
pleasure or composure but is at the same time projected on to 
existence as a tertiary quality.” (The Proceedings of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Bombay, p. 444). 

It appears then from our point of view that values by reference 
to which an advance in any department of the universe from one 
stage to another is to be adjudged a distinct stage in progress are 
not absolute but only relative, not objective but subjective, subject 
to change with the change in needs and interests of the psycho- 
physical life of the self in its relation to not-self. In the light of 
the above account of the values therefore it is hazardous to pledge 
that the whole course of the universe has had a smooth and un- 
interrupted approximation to absolute and universal values as the 
religious school of philosophy does. The moment one commits 
oneself to a religious philosophy one is bound hand and foot against 
combating even illusions and unwarrantable beliefs. To such a 
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one teleology becomes the spectacles tlirough which one is forced 
to visualise things despite overwhelming evidences of dysteleology, 
facts are idealised, and nature deified. A process of nature or of 
mind is read a progress , — empirical facts or phenomena which 
need not have any colouring of human feelings, but which science 
impartially regards as neutral events of natural history, are sup- 
posed to reveal a law of development towards good underlying the 
universe. Even evolutionism which claims to be a rigidly scienti- 
fic doctrine formulated as a challenge against theistic philosophy 
by the acutest votaries of science, has not been spared from being 
exploited either in its cosmic or biological or social aspect by the 
Beligious School of Philosophy. 

The contention that the ultimate principle of the universe is 
not only dynamic but also creative is but an extension of the same 
Religious and Mystical Philosophy only in the Bergsonian line 
of thought. To admit progress as a fact is to have an implicit 
faith in the dynamic character of the underlying principle of the 
universe which working out its own realisation effects progress 
indeed. But since such a faith has the implication of prediction 
of the goal so that a certain stage in the progress is only an old 
thing already anticipated, the concept of ‘ creativeness ’ has been 
introduced 1*^®^ the line of Bergson to indicate that every higher 
stage in the cosmic process is a new situation, richer in content 
and greater in complexity than its predecessor so that the higher 
stage is something new and different from the lower ; and it is 
held in this way that all po.ssible stages of development through 
which the world of ours has come to be what it is, and those 
through %vhich it is going to approximate its ever receding destiny, 
are all linked together into the synthesis or unity of the creative 
principle. Now it is apparent that in this conception of creative 
synthesis a compromise is attempted to be made between the 
absolute idea of Hegel and the 6lan vital of Bergson. But it needs 
hardly be pointed out that this unnecessary patch-work, this 
gratuitous introduction of the Bergsonian concept of ‘ creative- 
ness ’ into the idea of the ultimate spiritual principle, stands self- 
condemned in view of the fact that Bergson is a pledged enemy 
of unity or synthesis, and of the attribute of intelligence in ihe 
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ultimate principle, which characterises the Absolute of Eeligious 
philosophy. Differentiation or disintegration and not synthesis 
or unity is, according to him, the law which guides the creative 
impulse of Duration, which is his ultimate reality. Besides, a 
(jareful sifting of facts and phenomena of the world would incline 
an impartial thinker not so much to the glib and cheap absolutism 
which presents an all-bright picture of the universe without any 
hitch or jar, retrogression or declivity, degeneration or pitfall, as 
to the view of a real throbbing world with all its good and evil, 
truth and falsity, advance and regress, lapse and regeneration, of 
a world as it factually is and not as ideally it is rounded to be. 
We do not, of course, encourage either the Bergsonian or the 
absolutist view, of the universe ; what we encourage we shall try to 
formulate in the sequel. 

In the meanwhile we must urge that the assumption of an 
absolute creative spiritual principle makes an easy room for its 
necessary corollary that progress is the very law of the universe. 
To admit a priori that the wheel of the cosmic process is the part 
of a supposed intelligent creative principle whose nature is pro- 
gress, is but another way of assuming that progress is the law of 
the universe, and an attempt has been made to support this affirma- 
tion by adding that “ if progress is not the law of the universe 
the concept of progress is simply a fiction with no objective basis,” 
as if a disproof or inadequate proof of progress from facts of experi- 
ence as far as attainable would be an end to all philosophic specula- 
tion, so that a pathetic appeal to the biased and the prejudiced in 
favour of progress remains to be the only makeshift to fall back 
upon. But if the basic principle has been found not to bear 
scrutiny its corollary is bound to meet the same fate. And we can, 
on this ground, pass over without bestowing much of our thought 
on it, the law of social progress formulated by Kant, Hegel, Comte 
and others as a purely mechanical formula for the description of 
a living, free process of social life which knows no stereotypedi 
and inflexible course to follow. After all that has been said with 
regard to the general course of the cosmic process, there liardly 
remains any further necessity of showing that prepress is not 
necessarily the law of life ; and the expression to be is to live 
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and to live is to progress ’ sounds like a meaningless platitude 
without grounding in facts. 

Our next point will be to show by reference to the stern 
facts of the world of science, history, politics, philosophy and 
religion that the idea of so-called progress, despite overwhelming 
evidences against it, has worked like a nightmare over the 
credulous minds of the modern age. Our main concern will be 
here to refer to those alleged instances of progress with a view to 
indicating that in themselves they are not sufficient to make one 
conclude that there has been an uninterrupted advancement, 
that progress is the very law of existence, that progress is not an 
accident but a necessity. There might be picked up stray 
instances here and there at random which might be interpreted 
from particular angles of vision as indications of progress, but a 
more careful observer who takes stock of the entire course of 
events will not be astonished to find that every apparent instance 
of alleged progress is yoked with a corresponding running dowu, 
or as Dr. Freeman puts it, “In history every step in advance has 
also been a step backwards,” or in the language of Dean Inge, 
“ the fruit of the tree of knowledge always draws man from some 
paradise or other.” But the superstition of progress has had 
such a strong hold upon sophisticated minds that even the 
historian, the scientist, the philosopher, the political scientist and 
the theologian, who are expected to have an impartial regard for 
truth as revealed from the march of events, have all alike been 
unable to disabuse their minds of this nightmare. Open any 
authentic work of history written by the nineteenth century 
historian, and you will find that the burden of his story is that there 
has been a continuous flow of progress through the Dark Ages up 
to the present day. If a nation or a religion or a school of art 
dies, the historian exclaims, “ why, it was not worthy to live.” 
The political philosopher, obsessed with the bias for progress is 
found to declare invariably that what form of government is coming 
must be right. But every one knows how many forms of govern- 
ment came and went and with w'hat tangible and lasting benefit 
to the governed except perhaps giving them jealousy, class-war 
and aggrandisement of the party in power for the time being. So 
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a student of history who is familiar with cyclical changes and long 
swings of pendulum will certainly be very cautious in his view of 
the present state of political affairs. In the language of Dean 
Inge, “ the votaries of progress mistake the flowing tide for* the 
river of eternity, and when the tide turns they are likely to be left 
stranded like the cork and scraps of sea-weed which mark the 
high waterline.” And it is no wonder, therefore, that democracy 
which promised relief from autocracy has degenerated into ignor- 
ance, low taste and lack of discipline. And are not the nations 
really governed by some mysterious caucus rather than by the 
people themselves? Is Socialism, with all its promises for 
equidistrihution of land and wealth, a sufficient improvement upon 
its rivals in the field of politics and society? Has it really been, 
and will it ever be, successful to equalise economic, intellectual and 
social disparities amongst the human kind? And thank God that 
it has hot, to the utter disaster in the social, political and intellec- 
tual life of man by its encouragement of sloth, indifference and 
smothering of the genius, as its inevitable consequences ! The 
economic situation of the present generation is the most appalling 
of all problems. The proportion between the income and expendi- 
ture of the modern man has become so alarmingly discrepant 
owing to a false standard of living that it has become almost 
impossible for the present-day miffdle class man to live a decent, 
healthy and respectable life with moderate livelihood. And the 
root of all this economic stress is traceable to ex|)loitation of labour 
by capitalists, monopoly of traders, competition amongst co- 
traders, foolish fascination for finery and a craze for false 
respectability of living even beyond means. 

The influehce of the superstition of progress on man’s philoso- 
phical speculation is no less remarkable. The oracle of Hegel, 
that both the worlds of mind and reality proceed dialectically, so 
that in the world of thought and philosophy there' has been, and 
will be a continuous synthesis or development as an approximation 
to, or a realisation of, an infinite self-conscious being, is no longer 
believed by the philosophic world, and his critics have accused him 
of teaching that his Absolute first attained full self-consciousness 
at Berlin in the. nineteenth century, Comte with his curious theory 
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of ‘ ‘ the three stages ’ ’ failed to give us any tangible connexion 
of his philosophy with the real progress in the thought-world. 
Apart from this triviality of the Hegelian and Comtean theories of 
the '(progress of thought, one would pause to pass a verdict of 
advancement on the recent tendencies of philosophical speculation 
seeing that, while there has been a marked accuracy and refine- 
ment in the interpretation of the problems of the universe in terms 
of physics and ■ mathematics and in, the absorbing of materials 
obtained by empirical ..method, there has grown on tlie other side 
a distaste for all that is revealed by intuition. Further many of 
the most recent standpoints in philosophy are either rehabilitation 
or distortion of the old ways of thinking. 

Nor is it easy to establish in any satisfactory way that there 
has been real progress in the religion of mankind. Are wfe pre- 
pared to admit that the religious views of the present-day Indians 
are decidedly superior to ancient types of religion, say, Vedic 
worship or ancient Buddhism or Jainism? Can we with our 
hands laid on our heart aver that in the matter of religious purity 
and sincerity we are a jot better than our so-called barbaric 
ancestors? Can any Christian or Mahomedan of the present day 
affirm on oath that he has really advanced in his religious life 
from the stage in which any of his sincere co-religionists of the 
past found himself? Coming ^ the bodily and mental sides of 
human existence the votaries of progress will find themselves worse 
off. A steady d^c^e in the physical features, strength and 
longevity of man clin be shown with mathematical exactitude to 
hold an inverse’ ratio with the march of time. Let Eugenics, 
though infant in its career yet bold in its clamours, fancy all 
possible vagp.ries of utopian regeneration of human*type, hut the 
hard facts of human degeneracy as compared with those of the past 
generation of human existence will unmistakably point rather to 
regress than to progress on the physical side. As Dean Inge puts 
it “ On biological grounds there is no reason to expect it. No 
selection in favour of superior types is now going on ; on the 
contrary civilisation tends now, as always, to weeding out of the 
best .... the best hope of stopping this progressive degenera- 
tion is in the science of eugenics. But this science is still too 
'48 
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tentative to be made the basis of legislation and we are not yet 
agreed what we should breed for.” The same remarks hold good 
of. the intellectual side of man. Who can make bold to assert that 
the modern average man is sui)erior to any of the bye-gone days 
in point of intensity or depth of comprehension, though of course 
it may be true that the present generation surpasses the past ones 
only in extensity or breadth of knowledge? Is there anybody 
amongst us of the present day prepared to assert that he is intellec- 
Inally superior to Plato or Sankara except that he is only an heir 
to the heritage of accumulated knowledge of his predecessors? 
And the task of establishing uninterrupted progress seems far 
harder in the sphere of moral life. Here we can at once press the 
question wdiether the modem civilised man behaves better under 
the same circumstances than his so-called uncivilised ancestors. 
Was an Athenian of the Socratic ideal less moral than any modern 
civilised European? Or were the Buddha and his followers lower 
in the scale of moral rectitude than any person to-day? Some- 
t imes absence of ternptation in a particular generation may produce 
an idea in our mind that it is morally superior to its predecessors, 
but that only illustrates an old saying ‘ ‘ that the devil has a clever 
trick of pretending to be dead.” Think of the low^est depths of 
atrocities, bloodthirstiness and treachery to which the European 
nations stooped during the last World War, and consider the 
opinion of Lord Bryce’s commission that the cruelties that the 
Germans perpetrated in Belgium and France have no counterpart 
in history within the past three hundred years ; and to talk of the 
League of Nations as a sufficient guarantee against any re-enact- 
ment of the atrocious scenes in future is the height of folly, and 
betrays hopeless ignorance of the cannibalism which lies latent in 
the so-called civilised nations of the present-day Europe waiting 
for proper time and place for its hideous orgies. 

The nineteenth century Europe marks indeed a marvellous 
period of scientific discovery and progress contributing to the 
material comforts of human existence especially by its mechanical 
inventions. But while, on the one hand, mechanical improvement 
replaced manual labour, economised time, and brought all possible 
material comforts within easy reach of man, it has not been without 
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its drawbacks which have far outbalanced its advantages. A man 
who would in the past fain undergo the fatigue of walking several 
miles, has grown in this mechanical age so loath to fatigue that 
he would even scramble into a tramcar to cover the distance of a 
mile. The tM'entieth century man is too impatient of the neces- 
sarily late output of manual labour to look into its consequential 
harms both to himself and to community. We cannot get a better 
picture of the evil effects of the present mechanical civilisation on 
man than what is portrayed by the following words of Dr. Free- 
man : ‘ ‘ Mechanism by its reactions on man and his environment 
is antagonistic to human welfare. It has destroyed industry and 
replaced it by mere labour ; it has degraded and v\xlgarised the 
workshopman ; it has destroyed social unity and replaced it by 
social disintegration and class antagonism to an extent which 
directly threatens civilisation ; it has injuriously affected the 
structural type of society by developing its organisation at the 
expense of the individual ; it has endowed the inferior man with 
political j)ower which he employs to the common disadvantage by 
creating political institutions of a socially destructive type ; and 
finally by its reactions on the activities of war it constitutes an 
agent for tlio wholesale ])hysical destruction of man and his works 
and the extinction of human culture. It is thus strictly analogous 
to those anti-bodies by which the existence of aggregates of the 
lower organisms is brought to an end.” And we supplement his 
remarks by adding that the worst consequences of mechanised lift 
are that it has been giving us more, emissaries of death than heralds 
of healthy regeneration, nurturing the germs of deadly diseases un- 
known to humanity and incurable by medical science, and creating 
unemployment, discontent and unrest to the extent of shaking the 
very foundation of modern civilisation. And this is perhaps the 
most intricate dilemma before the world to-day. 

It has been claimed that progress always means development 
from the simpler to the more complex but it remains to be seen 
whether that is really the case. There are spheres of growth and 
development which mark decided improvement upon w’hat has gone 
before, not due to complication but rather to simplification. The 
old Spencerian conception of evolution that it is always from 
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homogeneity to heterogeneity has long been exploded by the 
researches of modern scholars. The truth seems to be that it is 
not so much complexity as simplicity that marks in most cases 
real evolution and development, and as Dr. Taylor puts it, in 
“ Evolution in the Light of Modem Knowledge," “irrelevant 
complexity is a mark of imperfect adaptation and its absence may 
be an indication of a relatively late stage in the evolutionary 
process.’’ Thus complexity may be regarded as irrelevant and 
secondary in many cases. In the sphere of biology it is noticed 
that one of the regular characteristics of the adaptive process in 
the development of vertebrate skeleton is the reduction of com- 
plex,ity where the complexity would stand in the way of complete 
adaptation. As an illustration of this we might cite the way in 
which the original pattern of the five-toed foot has been reduced 
to greater simplicity in the case of the species like the horse, the 
ox, birds, etc., where the five-toed foot will be ill adapted to the 
creature’s life. Many rudimentary vestiges of organs which still 
linger in the human frame indicate how they are on the way to 
falling off without prejudice to the more and more delicate adapta- 
tion of the human organism to the environment required by the 
ever-increasing needs of life. Social customs, religious rites, 
fashions of dress and forms of speech have teUded more and more 
to simplification so as to be adapted to the changing walks of 
civilised life. It needs no elaboration to indicate how the present- 
day man of society either in the Bast or in the West has outgrown 
the cumbrous and uncouth manners of greeting, conversation, etc. 
The Protestant Christian shrugs his shoulder at the elaborate 
paraphernalia of the Catholic mode of worship. The modern 
Hindu has long discarded the superannuated appendages of the 
old form of religious worship. The manner of dress of to-day 
shows how foolishly costly and superfluous the garments of the 
past had been, so that ' back to nature ’ has already been the cry 
of the fashionable world. The philologists will corroborate this 
‘ evolution by degeneration ’ when they state that many of the 
modern languages of the civilised world are on the way to simpli- 
fication ; for it is held that complexity of language is more a 
hindrance than a help to the precise expression of thought. And 
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as a consequence there have been instituted in various parts of the 
world boards of experts to devise ways and means to effecting 
simplicity and rational pruning of much that is uimecessary either 
in spelling or in idioms or in inflexions with a view to increasing 
facility of retention, reproduction and creating more lasting 
phonetic effect. The modern English language has emerged from 
the inflexional Latin and Greek languages alte.r purging of many 
of the appendages of its parent languages, and has a decided advan- 
tage over its cousin modern German which is encumbered with 
elaborate case system still retained for the noun. America has 
far out-distanced the United Kingdom in its elision of apparently 
superfluous letters from most English words. Tlie Bengali lan- 
guage of to-day furnishes the brightest example of the principle 
of development by degeneration in the linguistic sphere. The 
recent attempts in Turkey not only to substitute Roman characters 
in place of her own but also to trim her native language to keep 
pace with the modern civilised languages in simplicity, supply 
another instance in point. 

After all that we have already stated as to the metaphysical 
assumption underlying the theory of progress, and dogmatic deduc- 
tions therefrom of the details, such as the problem of evil sublated 
in good, of the optimistic interpretation of all natural phenomena, 
of the objective existence of values and their unity and embodiment 
in the divine life which is creative and synthetic, drifting the whole 
universe along the path of continuous felicity ; and also after all 
that we have stated by a disinterested ai)peal to facts of empirical 
existence which speak more cogently about the cthico-emotional 
neutrality of natural phenomena than of an all-round progressive 
world, we need hardly adduce any more elaborate grounds for the 
conviction of my audience as to what my opinion on the problem of 
progress will be. My method, I repeat, is empirical and inductive 
rising from particulars of empirical facts to an idea of progress, 
if it is at all attainable. Deduction in philosophy has done the 
worst of mischiefs not unknown to students of philosophy. If 
a logical and scientific approach is to be preferred to a blind, dog- 
matic one, Idealism or better Religious Idealism with its un- 
warrantable assumptions and utopian extravagances is but a delu- 
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sion of the mind which the mind may like to live in, but which 
runs every moment the risk of dispersion. Even within the fold 
of Eeligious Idealists who are professed Progressivists there has 
been a noticeable flutter of reactionary suspicion as to a universal 
progress ; and Idealists like Pringle-Pattison rest contented with 
the view that progress is confined to the empirical and temporal 
world and has no significance as applied to the universe as a whole. 
He remarks, ' ‘ From an ultimate .metaphysical point of view, it 
appears to me, our conclusion must be that progress is predicable 
only of the part which can interact with other parts, and, in such 
interaction has the nature of the whole to draw upon. It is un- 
intelligible as applied to the whole.” (Idea of God, p. 383). 
Dean Inge who confesses that he is ‘‘ unable to distinguish between 
philosophy and religion” has the frankness to admit that ‘‘the 
arrogance and absurdity of arguing from the historical progress 
of humanity — assuming that this can be proved — to progress as a 
law of the whole universe and of its Maker become more apparent 
the more we think- about them.” He goes on to suggest in the 
same strain the questions : ‘‘Is the idea of a progressm ad 
infinitum either thinkable or consoling? How can there be 
progress in an infinite whole? ” ‘‘ This bastard philosophy,” he 

adds, ‘‘ so naively anthropocentric and so incompatible, with any 
scientific view^ of the universe, is intelligible as a by-product of 
w'hat has been called the age of complacency.” (Contemporary 
British Philosophy , First Series, pp. 199 to 200). 

Now, from our impartial account of the facts of the world 
of experience and from our review of tlie Eeligious Idealism of the 
advocates of progress, not unrelieved by notes of dissent amongst 
even some of their own camp, we are in a position to formulate 
our owm opinion on the problem of progress, though of course we 
are not unaware that progress is one of those ultimate problems in 
dealing with which one is in constant danger of falling into what 
Plato called ‘‘ a bottomless pit of nonsense.” A study of facts of 
our empirical w^orld has sufficiently taught us that every step in 
advance in any department is counter-balanced by a retrograde 
step in another, that progress has never been continuous but only 
per saltum. It is not the law of existence either. To be able to 
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predicate tlie concept of progress of the universe as a whole pre- 
supposes infinity of knowledge on the part of man, which is 
impossible. Progress, therefore, can always mean an advance- 
ment in some spheres of existence with very great limitations. 
Further the application of the concept of progress within these 
limited spheres again involves evaluation by the individual or 
collective mind by its ow'n standards or values which again are 
subject to constant revision. To take progress as the law of the 
universe or as rooted in it or as a necessary consequence of an 
assumed spiritual creative principle is evidently going beyond 
what human mind can claim to know, and we need hardly repeat 
that the facts of nature on which progress must be based, must be 
judged by human standards of value ; but unfortunately a great 
majority of empirical facts do not lend themselves to an inter- 
pretation favouring progress. Hence by elimination we are left 
with an irreducible minimum which may be, and in fact is inter- 
pretable as evidences of a very limited progress. What we mean to 
emphasise is this that excepting in the matter of accumulating the 
intellectual bequests of our predecessors and of the implements and 
appliances conducive to the promotion of creature comforts, it will 
be foolhardiness to generalise that there has been a uniform 
progress. ^ Besides as already pointed out, the standards or values 
by reference to which progress is to be judged are subject to constant 
change, being in themselves the emergents out of interaction 
between self-conscious centres and their external environment 
always tending to promote or hinder the psycho-physical needs and 
interests of man. So what might have appeared in some age as a 
distinct advance upon the other previous to it may be, and in fact 
has been, appraised as a miserable deterioration from the point of 
view of another generation with a different standard of judgment. 
In this way we find in history approbation and rejoice in one parti- 
cular turn of events side by side with disapprobation and dis- 
appointment in another course of happenings. This, of course, 
should not give any tinge of pessimism to our view-point for we 
have no incurable bias against what is good and beautiful in nature 
and society ; nor are we anxious to be accredited optimists, pledged 
to a rosy view of things. Our approach to the problem of progress. 
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based as it is on the hard- facts of nature, has all through been kept 
clean from the contamination of feeling, as all , scientific and 
philosophical study should be. And such an approach cannot but 
compel us to remain content with stating, in the light of facts,, that 
there is the mental world and the world of extramental reality, each 
independent of the other but at the same time entering into a rela- 
tion of reciprocity to each other so that the mental series goes on 
along wdth the extramental series, each having an empirically real 
relation of interaction with the other, and that the mental series 
in its interaction with the extramental, adjusts itself with the 
extramental according to its needs and interests which also emerge 
from such interaction. And those adjustments of the mental series 
with the extramental w'ill be interpreted as progress which are most 
conducive to the promotion of the so emerging needs and interests 
of the self-conscious centres. To indulge in more than this would 
be to introduce mysticism whose aim is not to face facts in their 
true empirical light but always to project over them a supramun- 
dane halo too dazzling to the unbiased eye. 

It is interesting to note that the trend along which the civilisa- 
tion of the world has been moving, viz., that it is precipitating from 
bad to worse conditions of life, replacing sincerity of purpose by 
sliam and hypocrisy, undermining the old solidarity of social rela- 
tions by engrafting those that are injurious to the social life as a 
whole, by reducing religion to a mere matter of personal idiosyn- 
crasy, making material prosperity to be the criterion of real 
aristocracy— all this was anticipated by the Hindu sages in their 
conception of Kaliyuga. And the remedy proposed by them was 
the development of a cult of Vakti to Krishna, i.e., the development 
of a Theistic Idealism which was expected by them to transform 
Indian life and to reconstruct the society and religion on a new 
basis. Such a pious hope has also been entertained by some of 
the Western Meliorists like William James, James Ward, Dean 
Inge and others. Dean Inge, for instance, after a note of despair 
as to the present state of civilisation, has thrown out to us a pious 
hope by adding that ‘ ‘ the time seems ripe for a new birth of 
religious and spiritual life which may remould society as no less 
potent force would have the strength to do.” (Outspoken Essays,. 
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Second Series, p. 253). Professor Badhakrishnan in his latest 
work ‘ ‘ KcUki or the Future of Civilisation ’ ’ has re-echoed with his 
marvellous powers of expression and brilliancy of exposition the 
same melioristic strain and emphasised that “ Beligious Idealism 
seems to be the most hopeful political instrument for peace which 
tlie world has ever seen. We cannot reconcile men’s conflicting 
interests and hopes so long as we take our stand on duties and 
rights.” And he concludes that the present shortcomings will be 
removed by the process of increasing dominion of the spirit which 
has lost its hold upon human mind under the triumphs of scientific 
progress that has almost completely killed religion. All this is 
very good so far as it goes ; hope is the only prop in the present 
state of our civilisation for the falling spirit of man. Hope 
endures life, and is the potent spur to action, and utter lack of 
hope is the spiritual ruin of man. And here lies the very corner- 
stone of optimistic Idealism. But even here will not one be allowed 
the freedom to think that in the last resort hope is but a will-o’-the- 
wisp receding as one approaches it? Was not this optimistic faith 
working all through the course of civilisation, and despite its hope- 
ful beckonings has not the world tended to a steady regress until 
it has found itself in its present condition? Eeminding once more 
my audience that I am no pledged pessimist I would like to add 
that let this hope in the religious reconstruction continue to be 
clung to, but perhaps without any tangible effect on that to which 
the world is really tending. 

We cannot conclude our observations on progress without 
suggesting in more definite terms where the motive force of the 
limited progress we have spoken of lies. It lies not in immanent 
universal spiritual reality as the Beligious Philosophy assumes but 
rather in the human impulse which goads him to activities favour- 
able to his betterment and felicity. We can name that impulse as 
constnictive in so far as it constructs or creates and does not stop 
before creating something which is promotive of the psycho-physi- 
cal needs and interests of man either personal or social. The 
scientist, for example, confined within the four walls of his labora- 
tory goes on from experiment to experiment even for his whole life 
with a view to discovering a new theory, not so much because he 
4 » 
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consciously realises a full-fledged plan of his work, as because of a 
vague but constructive impulse of the nature of appetite which 
goads him to his pursuit wdiich he cannot but make and the result 
of his constructive impulse is the wondrous discovery. Such lias 
also been the motive force for the painter, for the discoverer of a new 
continent, for the scientific inventor, and for the religious reformer 
alike. This is true not only of the individual mind but equally of the 
group-mind. Not one man but many men at a time or even a race 
may dedicate their lives to this vague constructive impulse leading 
to something ameliorating not only to themselves but to the world 
at large. Such a race we call civilised or progressive. Wc are 
led to this view of the motive force of progress by a psychological 
analysis and not a mystical assumption in which every change or 
phenomenon is attempted to be explained liy a princijjle of the un- 
seen having no concern for humanity and the concrete everyday 
world of ours. It is thus the human effort or striving and not the 
divine intervention that is at the root of all advancement, and this 
is the psycliology of progress. And the instances of human acti- 
vities destructive of civilisation are also accountable by reference 
to the human impulse, not constructive or creative in this case, but 
only destructive. So it is man in his active relations to the world,, 
either constructive or destructive, that has determined, and will 
determine the movement and direction of civilisation. 



THE CONCEPT OE PKOGEESS. 

BY 

P. S. Ramanathan, Amraoti. 

I’lDgresB, as ordiuarily understood, means a cliange from the 
worse for the better. In other words, it is an advance in a desir- 
able direction. Thtfe it presui)poses change and there can be no 
change unless temiwral process is real. Eurther the passage from 
the earlier to the later stages can be judged as progress only with 
reference to a standard. The advance consists in a greater ap- 
proximation to some end or ideal taken as desirable. Therefore 
the Concept of Progress implies change and temporal process and 
also an end or ideal towards which the movement is directed. 

A purely mechanical pn)cess cannot be conceived as progress- 
ing as the later stages are simply the necessary resultants of the 
earlier ones. There is no evolution of the higher from the lower. 
So anything that changes in a mechanical manner cannot be said to 
be progressing. Some kind of teleology or pursuit of an end is a 
necessary implication. Nothing is capable of progressing unless 
the dilfereut stages are determined with reference to the end that 
is to be achieved. 

Further, progress is a progress for the thing that changes only 
if the end is desirable for itself. An organism that is not conscious 
of the end cannot be said to be aware of its progress, though to an 
onlooker who desires that it should reach a particular end, its 
march onwards, prompted by its unconscious impulse may seem 
to constitute progress. In other words, unless there is the cons- 
ciousness of the end toAvards which the movement is directed there 
is no awareness of the fact of progress on the part of the organism 
which acts. Even an entity that is capable of anticipating ends 
and acting in pursuance of them cannot be said to progress in the 
true sense, if the end which it pursues, is not of its own choice, 
i.e., regarded as desirable for itself. Thus a slave who may be 
doing the work imposed on him by compulsion does not feel that 
he is progressing towards the realisation of his end. Bather he 
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feels the bondage all the more in that he is made a tool for the 
satisfaction of others’ ends. But sometimes he may feel that he 
IS progressing even when he is doing what he is bidden to do by 
his master. In that case the end that he is thinking of is not the 
master’s end, viz., finishing the task, but the end of pleasing his 
master by carrying out his command. So the realisation of the 
master’s end is not the realisation of the slave’s own end, but the 
former is a means to the latter. This shows that in order that 
progress may be progress for oneself, the end sought must be 
one’s own. 

Therefore true progress is possible only for conscious beings, 
and even for them only when the ends pursued are of their own 
choice. It must also be noted that the realisation of the end must 
be, to some extent at least, by one’s own efforts. If a child desires 
something, and some one else works for giving it the desired object, 
the process of achieving it does not mark any progress on the part 
of the child. In short, progress implies a conscious striving lor 
an end that is self-chpsen, and the degree of progress attained con- 
sists in the approximation towards the realisation of the end. 

Progress may refer to the pursuit of an end involved in a parti- 
cular act which may bring about its complete realisation or it may 
refer to the pursuit of an ideal which cannot be realised, except 
through a series of acts and, even then, can never be realised com- 
pletely. If it is of the former kind, the process ceases with the 
realisation of the end. In the latter case the progress consists in 
the gradual realisation of the ideal which can never be completely 
realised. But the two are not really different inasmuch as any 
concrete end which is capable of ‘ catastrophic ’ attainment may 
be shown to be valuable as an end only with reference to an ideal 
which can never be completely realised. If there are ideals which 
can be only progressively realised and never completely, progress is 
never-ending. 

Thus a process can be described as progress only if there is an 
approximation to an end or ideal. Unless there is some kind of 
teleology involved in it, it is not progress at all. So a purely 
mechanical process determined by blind necessity and involving 
no evolution of the highei from the lower does not reveal progress. 
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^or is there any genuine progress if there is no consciousness of 
the end and the end is not one’s own. If the different stages are 
foreordained with reference to an end which is wholly external to 
the organisms that act, then also the acting organisms cannQt be 
said to be progressing in the true sense of the word. Progress 
involves an evolution of the higher from the lower, a ‘ creative 
synthesis,’ and it cannot be the outcome of physical factors alone. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis let us see whether the 
Concept can be applied to Reality as a whole. The problem of 
progress as hitherto understood, has meant only social progress. 
Various attempts have been made in the past to determine whether 
there is social progress and if so what its nature and goal are. 
Some thinkers have also formulated certain laws of Social Pro- 
»gress. An historical survey of the same cannot be undertaken 
here owing to the exigencies of space and time, but I shall make a 
cursory examination of sf)me of the attempts in order to bring out 
the fact that the problem of Social Progress cannot be solved 
without reference to metaphysical principles. The problem of 
social progress ultimately depends on the nature of Reality. 

So long as man believed in ‘ a golden age ’ of the past and 
a subsequent degeneration, the idea of social progress could not 
dawn upon him. Nor is the idea reconcilable with a facile 
optimism which has been well expressed in the saying “ God is 
in his heaven, all is right with the world.” Only with the decline 
of the belief in an all- wise and all-powerful Providence which 
constantly interferes with the world, the conception of Social Pro- 
gress came to have any significance. It is only with the advance 
in human knowledge that the larger question regarding the nature 
of social life engaged the minds of men in the past. As Dr. Bury 
says, ‘ ‘ The spectacular results of the advance of science aiid 
mechanical technique brought home to the mind of the average 
man the conception of an indefinite increase of man’s power over 
nature as his brain penetrated her secrets.” This hope in an 
infinite progress in human knowledge gave rise to the idea of 
infinite progress in human life as a whole. 

It took a long time before the problem of social progress began 
to engage the attention of thinkers, for social life or civilisation 
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was construed as entirely fore-ordained by an all-knowing Provi- 
dence, or it was understood as following a line of periodic cycles. 
Thus Plato conceived the world as perfect when created by God 
and as susceptible to decay being mortal. The Greeks generally 
believed in an ideal state of absolute order brought into being by a 
deliberate and immediate act of the Deity rather than as attainable 
by gradual changes and adaptations and they held that once in 
7‘i,U00 years God wound the world-clock and set it going. The 
theory of periodic cycles empties the world of its significance and 
value, for it implies a monotonous iteration rather than a gra<lual 
progress by man’s efforts. In the Middle Ages the doctrine of 
Providence held complete sway over the minds of men. I’lie 
belief in an original fall and. the subsequent march towards the 
Kingdom of God aided by Divine Grace was not congenial to the 
recognition of progress by humaJi efforts. But the Cartesian 
• Philosophy hastened the dawn of the idea of j)rogress in the minds 
of men. The names that deserve notice in this connection arc. 
Eoger and Francis Bacon, Malebranche, Pontanelle and Target. 
Voltaire sought the guarantee of progress in the nature of human 
reason. The French Encyclopiedists laid down an a priori theory 
of progress which they said is possible through the indefinite muta- 
bility of human nature by education and institutions. The irrench 
economists believed in the future progress of humanity through 
increase of wealth which according to them depended on the growth 
of justice and liberty. On the other hand, Bousscau, though an 
optimist in regard to human nature, was a pessimist in regard to 
civili^tion. 

Amongst philosophers, Leibnitz deserves to be noticed. He 
realised that the present is pregnant with the future but his doctrine 
of Pre-established Harmony degrades cosmic process to a 
mechanism that simply unfolds what is already contained in it. 
There can be no evolution of the highfir from the lower if all that 
is to be is already in that which is. 

Among German thinkers. Herder emphasised the nature of 
history as continuous development and Lessing viewed the whole 
human history as the education of the Human Eace and he regard- 
ed its goal as the full comprehension of God. Though these two 
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thinkers emphasised the progressive nature of history of the 
Human Eace, they did not give any valid basis for the same. It 
was more a postulate rather than a reasoned theory with them. 
Kant regarded the moral amelioration of Man as the motive of 
civilisation, but his theory is vitiated by the assumption of an 
invariable law according to which the cosmic process is worked out. 
Further his theory of progress depends on the hypothesis of Final 
Causes. Thus it does not differ essentially from the Leibnitzian 
doctrine of Pre-established Harmony. Fichte had a great deal 
to say about Social Progress. He regarded full realisation of 
‘ freedom,’ which according to him always recedes, as the goal of 
progress. The progress of the w(*rld consisted in passing from 
blind instinct to self-conscious reason. Hegel’s theory is only an 
a priori deduction from his own metaphysical principles. The 
whole universe is nothing but a dialectical evolution in which the 
Absolute cx])licates itself. But in so far as the actual develop- 
ment is a necessary sequence it does not differ from a mechanical 
process as tlaire is no scope for human freedom and choice, 
k’urther he regards the goal as already attained in the Germanic 
state and in his own philosophy, as against Fichte’s unattainable 
ideal. Tt will not be wrong to .say that according to Hegel ‘ What- 
ever is, is fight ’ in so far as the stages in the cosmic process arc 
simply the iinlbldmcnt in a concrcbi form of the dialectical process. 

With this brief survey of the German thinkers let us pass on 
to some others. Raint Simon said “ that the Golden Age is not 
behind us, but in front of us ” and he formulated the law of Pro- 
gress saying that epochs of organisation or construction and epochs 
of criticism or revolution succeed each other alternately. He sought 
to find the goal in huniijn happiness for the attainment of which 
the immediate step necessary was the amelioration of the working 
classes. Comte’s Law of ‘ Three Stages’ is too well-known to 
need any exposition here. Besides many errors in his interpre- 
tation of facts and neglect of several important epochs in human 
history, his theory also gives us only a closed system like Hegel’s. 

Herbert Spencer’s view of progress as aiming at a final equili- 
bration by adaptation to the environment makes the physical aspect 
of things the only fundamental and complete factor. He ignores 
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altogether the direction of the lower by the higher. Further 
development, ' according to him, obeys what he calls the law of 
beneficial necessity. The universe for him is, as some writer puts 
it, a vast egg which hatches out perfectly by virtue of its own 
inner necessity. Thus Herbert Spencer, though he may be called 
the philosopher of Evolution, regarded progress only as a closed 
system brought about by the inherent law of necessity. The 
economic determinism of Karl Marx overlooks the importance of 
the higher values of life and does not do full justice to the share of 
the mind of man in the progress of civilisation. The latest attempt 
is that of Ostwald Spengler who holds that there Is no continuous 
progress, but only a series of cultures that succeed one after 
another. 

This rapid survey of the views on the problem of social pro- 
gress held by some of the important thinkers brings out the fact 
that neither a priori deduction from the logical categories as in 
Hegel, nor empirical generalisation from the facts of human history 
as in Saint Simon and Comte taken by itself is sufficient to estab- 
lish the reality of progress and to determine its nature and goal. 
The sociologist is right in confining his attention to actual evidences 
furnished by the history of Man. But these evidences do not 
conclusively establish that the progress which we discern, in history 
will be maintained throughout. Human history has progressed 
through so many vicissitudes that no one can say that the present 
state of society is necessarily progressive in all its aspects as com- 
pared with certain periods in the past. Periods of progress and 
regress have alternated. Empirical evidences relating to social 
life alone therefore cannot furnish an adequate ground for any 
categorical certainty about the future, and the utmost that the 
sociologist is warranted in doing is to express a pious hope that 
progress may continue. So an examination of the nature of the 
whole Reality is necessary to vindicate that progress is real and 
permanent. > 

But before we take up the question whether the nature of 
Reality discloses any valid ground for progress as an ultimate fact, 
let us note as to what constitutes Social Progress. Social Progress 
and civilisation are often taken as synonyms and various definitions 
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have been given of the same. Two important considerations 
emerge from these definitions. Progress is understood to consist in 
the increasing control on the part of Man over the forces of nature 
and in his advancement in various aspects of social life, such as 
moral, intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual. Ultimately we may 
define social progress as consisting in the acquisition of the highest 
values of life which may be expressed in three concepts — Truth, 
Beauty and (loodness. The degree of progress attained in a certain 
epoch may be said to depend upon the acquisition of these funda- 
mental values. In order that Social endeavour to realise these 
ideals may be truly progress, these ideals must be valid in the 
ultimate scheme of Reality and that there may be the possibility of 
continued progress in tlie future, the nature of the environment 
in which social life is passed must be suitable to the pursuit of 
these ideals. So the (ioncept of progress can be considered valid, 
only if values have an objective basis and if the nature of Reality 
permits the realisation of these. Th'ese we seek to establish by 
showing that the Realtiy is spiritual in its nature through and 
through. 

If the mechanical principle of rigid determinism runs through- 
out, and if the whole universe is a machine which, according to 
certain fixed and uniform laws, goes on changing, then, there is 
no room for progress at all. If naturalism is true, if what we 
ordinarily understand as matter is the dominant factor then in the 
cosmic process thei’e is neither ascent nor descent. It is simply 
changing. At the beginning of Modern Philosophy, as a result 
of the rapid advance of the science of mechanics and mathematics 
a mechanistic theory of the universe came to be formulated. The 
ideal of philosophical knowledge was conceived in the form of a 
certain set of axioms about Reality, from which by a strict logical 
process of reasoning the nature of everything in heaven and earth 
can be deduced and rationally demonstrated. But the very pro- 
gress in scientific knowledge especially in the biological realm has 
undermined this view. 

Even if matter and its changes could be explained in terms 
of mechanical causation still there are facts of experience which 
do not come under them. The nature of life and mind shows that 

60 
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there is a different order of Eeality in which purposive striving 
and consciousness are the chief characteristics to which there is 
nothing analogous in the physico-chemical A\'orld as the scientist 
understands it. Bo we are forced to recognise that there are two 
realms, the realm of I^ature and the realm of Value. 

But if we stop with showing that what we regard us the 
inorganic part of the world is not the whole of Eeality and that 
there is also a world in which psychical factor rules supreme, it 
will not be enough to vindicate the reality of progress. Because, 
whatever may be the nature of the spirit that strives after Ideals, 
it is condemned to work in an environment which is indifferent to 
the V alues of Life. The physical world “ is to us both the environ- 
ment,, scene or stage upon which we act our lives ' ’ and ‘ ‘ after all 
it depends upon the constitution of hJatui-e what is the ultimate 
fate of all of our efforts, what is the fate of all these values the 
realisation of which alone makes life worth living ’ ’ (Hoernle, 
Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, p. 5U). That the danger 
from the environment taken as a realm which is entirely divorced 
from the realm of values is jcal is evident from the grim predic- 
tions of certain scientists that all this world will come to an end 
after a few millenniums when the Earth will cease to be lit foi- 
habitation of life. 1 would quote as an illustration what a philo- 
sopher himself says on this point. Lord Balfour says “ after a 
period, the energies of our system will deCtTy, the glory of the sun 
will be dimmed, and the earth, lifeless and inert will no longer 
tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude ” 
(Foundations of Belief, p. 33). Another writer does not go to that 
extent but draws hope from ignorance. He says, “ What that 
residual cosmos which looms beyond the border of knowledge shall 
in time bring forth, no man that has yet been born can say. . . 
It is as consistent with rigorous thought to greet it as a promise 
of salvation, as to dread it as a portent of doom ” (E. B. Perry, 
Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 347). Of course one may 
point out the incompleteness of data for the prediction of the 
extinction of the world and seek refuge in ignorance as the latter 
writer does. But disputing the evidence is at most only a negative 
defence. We want more than that, and so we should enquire 
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wlietiier there is any positive assurance of the reality of progress. 
Does the nature of things themselves show that it is ultimately 
real? This is the question that confronts us. 

If we posit two principles, one spiritual and the other material 
in the universe, then there cannot be any such positive assurance 
forthcoming unless we recognise the former as the more dominant 
one. To say that the spiritual principle is the master is to sub- 
ordinate the other, and, even then, the question will arise as to 
why the spiritual i)rinciple should be hampered, though not 
absolutely, by a counter-principle. So rather than posit a Mani- 
ciia3an dualism it will be more satisfactory to think of one principle 
and reduce s])irit and matter to merely different aspects of it. In 
contemporary science and philosophy there are ample signs of the 
recognition of such a unitary principle. 

Before we puss on to the positive evidences of such a unitary 
principle let us turn to some of the objections that may be raised 
against it. First of all, it may be said that the principle of 
mechanism in Nature is inconsistent with the admission of a 
principle, omi of whose aspects is spiritual, as the ruling factor in 
it. In other words, the age-long conflict between mechanism and 
teleology may be inged against it. But an analysis of the true 
meaning of causation will convince any one that mechanical causa- 
tion is not self-explanatory. As W. Temple says “when in 
tracing any causal nexus we reach the activity of a will fulfilling 
a purpose with which we ourselves sympathise, we are in fact satis- 
fied ’’ {Conteviporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 415) 
and we add, not till then. Mechanism is not inconsistent with 
teleology. “ Relations of cause and effect may also be interpreted 
as relations of means to ends.’’ As Dr. Hoernle puts it “ teleology 
is compatible with. . . mechanism. Even the realm of Nature 
may be interpreted in such a way as to admit the teleological 
causation by which T do not imply that in the processes of Nature 
there is the activity of a scheming or designing intelligence. . . . 
A transition can be made from ‘ efl&cient ’ to ‘ final ’ causes by the 
simple reminder that a nexus of cause and effect can also be taken 
as a relation of means and end whenever the effect has value. . . 
Whenever broadly speaking, the facts challenge us to say, not. 
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merely that B is the effect of A but that B is the reason why, or 
that for the sake of which, A exists or occurs then we have the 
immanent purposiveness of living things. To introduce here the 
analogy of human purposes, i.e., to suppose the existence of 
(physical conditions). . . to have been preceded by a desire for 
their existence or occurrence, or by a conscious design, plan, 
scheme, first thought out, and then realised by the manipulation' 
of means would be misleading and irrelevant ” (Hoernle, 
Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, pp. 158-9). 

The physical laws that the scientist lays down do not negative 
the possibility of an immanent teleology even in inorganic Nature. 
For, these laws do not give the Causa Essendi of things but only 
describe the nature of things. They are descriptive rather than 
explanatory. The law that oxygen and hydrogen, combined in a 
due proportion, will result in what is known as water simply gives 
us the nature or ‘ what ’ rather than the ‘ why ’ of those thijigs. 
The scientist is concerned only with the nature of the physical 
world, and so he is right in ignoring the teleological relation be- 
tween the physicaTand organic worlds. But if he claims to have 
given a final explanation then we may reply that he has done 
nothing pf the sort, and it is not his business to do so. 

It may further be urged that physical laws in so far as they 
enable us to jjredict future events imply a uniformity in nature 
which will not be permissible if we take it as an aspect of a 
principle which is also spiritual. 

This objection is grounded on a misinterpretation of the 
principle of uniformity in nature. A Law enables us to predict 
only that under identical conditions identical results will follow. 
But that identical conditions should prevail throughout, we have 
no ground to suppose, and from what we know of the history of 
the earth it is not true. If nature had gone on merely repeating 
itself then there could have been no cosmic genesis from the nebular 
state or chemical transmutation of substances. Of course condi- 
tions do recur but not always and not all of them. There can be 
genuine change even according to the laws themselves . 

The hypothesis of a single principle which manifests itself 
both in the physical and the organic world may be questioned 
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because of the difficulty of conceiving interaction between matter 
and spirit. But, as Mr. Bussell points out, matter has grown 
aggressively less material, while mind has grown progressively 
less mental. Professor Whitehead’s book on the Concept of Nature 
proves that the old view of the physical system as consisting of 
separate substances has been as completely ui)ftndoned.in physical 
science as in Idealistic philosophy. I crave yoiir indulgence to 
quote some passages from the writings of the scientists of the day. 
Prof. J. A Thompson* observes as follows : — “ It must be noted 
that matter and mind are both abstract aspects of reality. (1) 
Matter 'is a fact caught in a net whose meshes are specially adjust- 
ed to let the mind slip through. (2) There is a long inclined 
plane in the expression of mind in the realm of organisms. (3) 
There is another very gradual expression in individual develop- 
ment. In man, how imperceptible — like the opening of a flower 
— is the entrance of mind from unrecognised implicitness ! (4) 

Moreover if living organisms evolved from the non-living then 
there must have been in the not- living the promise and the poten- 
tiality of mind as well as life. Tlje .statement that all came from 
the electrons and protons that made iJu; primitive nebulije must be 
supplemented by the older doctrine ‘ in the beginning was 
mind’” (Contemporanj British Philosophy; Second Series, pp. 
326-26). ‘‘ The empty shell of physics,” as Prof. Eddington calls 

it, ‘‘ concerns knowledge; utmost of structural form while through 
all the physical world runs that unknown content which must really 
be the stuff of consciousness ” (Space, Time, and Gravitation, 
p. 163). Among the present-day philosophers the neo-realists 
show how the apparently mental and the apparently material could 
bo regarded as different manifestations of the same stuff. 

It is true that the homogeneous character of the. world- 
principle is not a new discovery. The idealistic philostjphers of 
the past as well as of the present have been emphasising the same 
point though on epistemological and a priori grounds. But, as 
one who believes in a Eealistic theory of knowledge, I feel it neces- 
sary to take into account empirical facts of experience, and that is 
the reason why I have cited the views of scientists to bear out my 
point. If philosophy aims at a synoptic vieAv of Reality it must 
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make use of facts furiiislied by different sciences rather than build 
up a theory solely on the basis of rationalism. 

Scientific facts themselves, therefore, suggest that the diffi- 
culty in believing in an interaction between matter and mind is 
due to a dualistic theory of substances wdiich has no warrant in 
reality. To the objection that the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy is inconsistent with the theory of interaction, it is enough 
to say “ if we recognise that the doctrine simply means that there 
is a certain equivalence between the potentialities of movement at 
different times, there seems no reason why this equivalence .should 
not be found in movements connected with conscious choice as well 
as those that belong only to the sphere of mechanical transforma- 
tion ” (J. B. Mackenzie, Contemporary British Philosophy, 

p. 241). 

Having answered some of the objections that might be urged 
against the view tJiat the principle of the universe is a compre- 
Ijensive one of which w'hat we ordinarily call matter and mind are 
only different aspects, now let us pass on to consider whether the 
manifestations of such a principle in the past constitute progress 
and would continue to do so in the future. When we view the 
whole course of the world we find it cpigcne^tic “ natura naturans,” 
further “ creative synthesis ” emerging from the natura nalurala 
previously achieved. “ We call this synthesis creative because the 
w'hole has now new qualities and relations, and is thus always 
more than the sum of its 2 )arts ” (Ward, Contemporary British 
Philosophy, p. 50). The history of the cosmic process as known 
to us shows clearly how inorganic matter tended to become suitable 
to organic life and how organic life tended to evolve mind in an 
explicit form and how in all these there has not been merely an 
unfoldment of what is already contained in the earlier stages, but 
a real evolution of the higher from the lower, i.e., a creative syn- 
thesis. Though the physical events run in a four-dimensional 
;space-time frame, there is absolute continuity between the organic 
and the inorganic world . Science has not been able to draw the 
dividing line between the two. As Lloyd Morgan says “ there 
are no physical events that are not also psychical events and 
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iiitegnil psychical systems. There is one evolution in both attri- 
butes distinguishable but nowise separable. There is not some 
stage oi' physical evolution at which correlation begins ; there is 
no stage of physical evolution at which correlation is absent. 
Hence there are not two worlds — a physical world and a psychical 
world — but one world, physico-psychical from top to bottom 
{Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 1^78). If that 
be so, then the cosmic genesis and the subsequent changes become 
intelligible only when viewed as a preparation for life. That in 
the cosmic process the stages which follow the earlier ones have not 
beeJi nieie meclianical resultants, may be established by the evid- 
Vnees of contingency or novelty in Nature. 

When we pass to orgiinic evolution we find that here too there 
has not been mere unfoldment, i.e., higher organisms evolving out 
of the lower by a rigid law of necessity. Darwui, the father of 
the theory of evolution could not explain the origiii of ‘ variations ’ 
which have been responsible more than anything else for the 

march onwards. Neither hej-edity nor environnjcnt is sufi&cient 

to explain these. “ The sliufliing of the hereditary cards. . . 
does not do justice to the creativeness that is characteristic of 
living organisms ” (A. Thompson, p. 326j. Mendel must be 

supplenu'fited by Bergson. \ ariations may be looked upon as 

experiments in self-expression on the part of im])licit organisms, 
the germ-cells. Thus there is something akin to voluntary activity 
involving choice and freedom even in the earlier stages, but instead 
of the term ‘ choice,’ we may say that the method of trial and 
error has been operative. Thus the evolution of the higher from 
the lower that we discern may be described as emergent, and what 
we called ‘ creative synthesis ’ of ‘ correlation ’ may be viewed as 
corresponding to conscious choice on the part of man. We know 
how in the case of man’s voluntary activity no knowledge of his 
nature, however thorough, can enable us to predict what he will 
do under particular circumstances. The motives may incline bim 
to do an act but cannot absolutely determine his choice. So the 
freedom which is self-determination corresponds to the element of 
contingency in Nature and his act of choice may be looked upon 
as an act of creation. Thus we may say that the ‘ creative syn- 
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tl^esiB ‘ that we hud in organic life below man aud in the inorganic 
world marks progress. “ The term progress is no doubt bound 
up with man's ideals, but there is something analogous to it m 
orgknic evolution, something that must be called the advancemmtt 
(^•iife. There have been blind alleys, wanderings in a circle and 
actual retrogressions, but the large tact is something like Progress” 
(J. A. Thomson, Contemporary British Philosophy, p. 326). The 
manifestations of the world-principle thus disclose its progressive 
nftture and so it will nut be too much of a presumption on our part 
to beheve that it$ nature is to progress. Nothing can counteract 
this tendency as there is nothing else but itself. If we posit a 
counter-principle then there will be room for conflict, but as there 
are no evidences to show that there is any such oounter-princi^ie 
M^may lay it down as the nature of Reality to progress. That 
is ^t the root of all existence is pregnant with life and con- 
sciousness in various forms. Though physico-psychical unity 
pervades all the cosmos^ it is manifested in varying degrees.'" 
Nothing Wft know in nature as absolutely dead. Hence the world 
as 'a whole must be taken as living and as an inter-related system. 

‘ ‘ the living being is a structure whose parts so behave as to 
maintain the whole which sustains them ” (L. T. Hobhouse, 
Contemporary British Philosophy, p. 170). Hence splf-main- 
tenauce by constant correlations is the characteristic of life and 
re^^ty must hkewise be interpreted as self-sustaining. It goes 
(mWting freely as there is nothing to check its onward flow except 
its own nature. Being Iree it does not obey any pre-established 
harmony, or is mechanised to fulfil any external end. The nature 
of ‘ttnity that is imphed I refrain from defining more precisely as 
I do not want to commit myself at this stage to any particular 
sa|ption of the problem of the One and the Many. The whole may 
be .conceived as a system of pluralism, if you like, but the many 
cannot ccWBust without forming, a unity and implying inter- 
relations. So 1 am content to leave it ati tliat. 

* The world-principle is manifested in all forms of Uie. and a 
oeflftain measure of fbetedom must be conceded to what we consider 
as finite individuals* ns otherwise our highest experiences will 
lack significance and value. It may be said that it reveals iteetf 






